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PREFACE. 

When I was a small boy I used to wonder 
why Alfred the Great was not one of the 
Saints whose names appeared in the prayer 
book. I am still wondering; but I re- 
member that Mgr. Dupanloup of Orleans 
found it very difficult to bring the claims 
of Jeanne d'Arc before the tribunal at Rome; 
as he said to me somewhat sadly, "They 
move very slowly in such matters at Rome." 
Perhaps in this year of 1901, when we 
^ are celebrating the Millenary of the great 
ftr'" King of Wessex, the Truth-teller, the re- 
founder of London, the deliverer of Anglekin 
from a cruel foe, we may be awakened to 
the thought that in King Alfred we have 
a National hero and Saint who is more 
worthy of our reverence than the mythical 
St. George — even with his dragon thrown in ! 
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vi PREFACE 

But who IS to make Alfred a Saint for us ? 
Have we not lost the art ? What would the 
Nonconformist conscience, what would the 
militant Protestant say! Alas! the age of 
Reverence is past and gone. 

Nay ! not so fast I for the city of Win- 
chester is inviting us even now to do homage 
to her king. She will atone for her old 
neglect in allowing Saint Alfred's ashes to 
be carted away from Hyde Abbey — for 
rubbish. Every Englishman, and every 
American too, regrets that untoward care- 
lessness now. 

Alfred united Anglekin in England; Vic- 
toria united a wider Anglekin the world 
over. We may not forget either the one 
or the other ; and if this little story, taken in 
part from the Saxon chronicle, shall help 
a few readers to know and love the Darling 
of Old England, I shall therein have my 
reward. 

E. G. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE FREEMAN'S HOMESTEAD. 

It was on a boisterous March evening in 
the year 885 that a large company of 
freemen were gathered in the great hall 
of Oswine, a five-hide owner of land, the 
Lord of six hundred acres, not far from 
Amesbury. 

There had been some falcons flown 
this afternoon, but the sudden gusty rains 
had driven the sportsmen within ere dusk 
fell, and now they lay on the rushes around 
the great fire in the centre of the hall 
watching the women-folk as they hurried 
to and fro with wooden platters for the 
supper; their wet legs, encased in leggings 
that wound about the limb from ankle to 
knee, were steaming in a circle round the 
crackling logs ; the light blue smoke from 
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the fire rose in coils into the black rafters 
high above their heads, and the men lay 
some-deal silent, awaiting the good things 
which they could smell in the kitchen hard 
by. For light-handed maidens were busy 
in spence and hall, their flaxen hair coiled 
in a knot at the back of their neck, trim 
and spruce from the head-dress that hung 
down now behind their backs to the bare, 
twinkling feet and ankles that peeped from 
below their short frocks of blue stuff. 

Oswine, the master, was a strong-built 
man of about forty years, and, like all the 
others, wore his yellow hair long. Indeed 
some of them were even now combing their 
long locks as they sat up in the rushes; 
for Oswine's daughter was a comely wench, 
one whom many of them were fain to court ; 
and then there was the fair Egwina, no 
daughter of Oswine, but a mysterious maiden 
plucked from no-man's land : some said she 
was a witch, and had no soul ; but they 
who said this took care not to breathe it 
in Oswine's hearing, for he loved the 
foundling passing well. 
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"Wife," said the freeman to a buxom 
lady who came in from the kitchen, "when 
will our supper be ready? for we be for- 
spent and a-hungered." 

" Good-man, rest you easy a while ; 
brenning meats may not be hurried, ye 
wot; but here cometh Egwina with a brew 
of pigment that shall give you a merry 
foretaste of that which shall follow." 

At her word a tall, graceful girl, fair as 
snow, with long curling tresses of flaxen 
hue, stepped like a wild doe before them, 
and with just such a startled look in her 
wide eyes of blue that were fenced with 
long, dark eye-lashes. She blushed a little 
as, with a smile that revealed a row of 
white teeth, she said in clear utter- 
ance : 

"Gentle sirs, I bring ye wine and honey 
for your refreshment" , 

They did not start up to receive the 
bowl, but remained where they were, and 
one by one half rose upon elbow to drink 
from her hands. As the generous drink 
awoke in them the love of speech and 
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laughter, Oswine caught the end of Egwina's 
girdle and playfully asked : 

*' Come, child, what dream was yon which 
thou didst dream last night ? " 

The maiden of seventeen turned her 
smiling face to Oswine, and seemed to 
falter, as if she loved not to disclose her 
secret. 

"Nay, nay, child ; dreams be but foolish 
things to us men : we shall not fight or 
hunt the worse for knowing thy fond 
tale." 

"It is no fond tale. Father ; it is a 
true token sent by Heaven," — ^and here 
the maiden's face grew serious, and she 
fixed her large blue eyes on the far-away 
rafters of oak — "for did not old Grannie 
dream the same dream on the self-same 
night ? " 

" So she did in faith, my friends ; so 
she did," said Oswine. 

" Then I shall leave thee, Father, to tell 
It, or tell it not; for it ill becomes a 
maiden to speak of herself before me^." 

So saying, Egwina tore her girdle from 
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the grasp of her foster-father, and tripped 
away with the great bowl into the kitchen. 

But a keen observer might have noted 
how the little wooden door in the wall, 
by which dishes were passed from kitchen 
to hall, was opened and left ajar, as if 
someone were listening on the other side. 

"Well, my lads, the wench be all too 
bashful to tell ye, so I must ; for when 
two persons in a household dream the 
same thing in one night, it looks like 
divine counsel or hellish tempting : I half 
fear 'tis the latter, for as my mother in- 
terprets the dream, it be all too high and 
proud a fortune for a foundling lass." 

" She may haply prove a Thane s daughter, 
friend Oswine," said one. 

" In the late troubles with the Danes 
many an Earl even hath been swept clean 
out of kith and kin, homestead harried, 
self slain and thrown to the dogs : many 
such cases have I known," said an elderly 
man. 

"To be sure!" said Oswine, "and if 
you mark her well you will see that 
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her carriage is noble, and her likings be 
nice and gentle, such as befit one who is 
high-born ; though she hath known no nur- 
ture but such as be found in the homestead 
of a plain freeman of Wessex. Judge then 
of our dismay when we rose from our beds 
this morning and found Grannie crying in 
her chair, and Egwina with her hair in 
disorder kneeling before the crucifix yonder. 

" * Grannie,' said I, * what is toward ? are 
the Danes signalled ? ' 

" • Oh ! it is wondrous,* quoth she, mopping 
her eyes with her hanging sleeve ; * it is 
a true dream : we have both dreamed it 
in the mirk night' 

" * Dreamed what. Grannie ? ' said I, 
laughing low. 

"*We both of us dreamed that Egwina 
stood on a dark moorland, and that the 
moon shone out of her body and lit up 
the country before her in wondrous wise ! ' " 
Thus spoke Oswine. 

The men, being but male creatures of 
little fancy and less reverence, laughed out- 
right some-deal rudely, but Grannie, who 
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had come into the hall, silenced them with 
a ' hush ! ' and a lifted finger. 

" Ye wot not the meaning of all this, 
silly folk, or ye would not scorn. Know 
ye that the dream is a symbol — I have it 
straight from our mass-priest. It means 
that this girl shall wed one high in the 
land, whose offspring shall rule as Bretwalda, 
Lord of all your lives, and Supreme even 
in the Great Witan." 

Murmurs of surprise were just arising 
from the men, when a loud hammering on 
the outer door, the baying of hounds, and 
the sound of men's voices starded all the 
household. 

** Mercy on us ! who comes so sudden 
with such bold bearing?" 

*' Undo the door, knave," cried Oswine, 
*''tis some stranger storm-driven to seek 
shelter: bid them enter and show them all 
courtesy." 

The big door was unbarred and flung 
wide open, letting in a gust of wet wind 
which blew all the flames of the torches 
aside and half darkened the hall. 
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Then three men stepped within, the first 
so young that his years seemed scarce seven- 
teen. Yet he fronted the company with a 
free grace, and, bowing to Oswine who had 
risen to greet him, said : 

**We are caught by the storm, Master 
Oswine, and must needs crave your hospi- 
tality for a night's lodging." 

'*Ye are very welcome, gentle sir; but 
how know St thou my name ? " 

"We have already off-saddled our horses 
in the stable, where thy knave told us who 
owned this house and land : I cry you mercy 
for our rude bearing, but the tempest shall 
be our best excuse." 

** There is no need, young master; but 
ye are all too moiled and rain-drenched : 
there is a big fire in the kitchen, if ye 
should stand by the burning logs but a 
few minutes, 'twere for your comfort." 

" I thank thee, good freeman : I and my 
friends here shall owe thee our best thanks. 
Is this thy daughter, Master Oswine ? " 

At this moment Egwina had come to 
bid the guests to the great fire : she stood 




Then be knelt on one knee before bet, look her hand and ptesttd 
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gazing upon the boy with startled eye and 
parted lips, nor could find any words of 
welcome to greet them withal ; while he 
stood for six pulse-beats in a wonder of 
admiration, to see one so fair and graceful 
in so rude a dwelling : then he knelt on 
one knee before her, took her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. 

Until the strangers had gone into the 
kitchen all the men kept silence ; but when 
they were alone together they began buzzing 
low in talk. 

*'Did ye mark the lad?" *' Nay, but 
he is some great man s son ! " ** And the 
lass — she seemed to know her weird was 
come — she was all trembling - dumb, as 
though she had seen her wraith!" 

Meanwhile Grannie in the kitchen had 
poured out some hot water into a tub near 
the fire, saying : 

"The best thing is hot within and hot 
without: Golde, Egwina, run and fetch 
some mead and make it hot and strong. 
Be seated, young sir, while I bathe thy 
feet — oh ! but thou must ! " 
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In a trice the old woman had unwound 
the boys leggings, and was pouring hot 
water upon his feet and ankles, when she 
stooped, peered down, uttered a suppressed 
scream, and then crossed herself. 

**What is the matter?" said the boy, 
smiling at her strange conduct 

"O pardon me for a fond and foolish 
old woman ; but fifteen years ago I helped 
in the King's household — the second babe 
was born, a bonny boy he was too — and he 
bore like thyself on his left ankle a 
mole ! " 

*' Hush ! Grandam," said the boy, **let 
them not know I am the Atheling, for I 
would mix freely with them yonder and 
enjoy your supper." 

" Even so. Lord Atheling, it shall be 
done as thou wilt. Is all well with the 
King, thy father, and with the Lady Queen, 
Elswitha ? " 

'* Yea, we left them merry a week agone. 
So thou wert one of my nurses! Now I 
mind me, my mother said I was to find 
out where thou wert living, if ever I came 
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near Amesbury. But who is yon tall 
maiden who looks ascant whenever I gaze 
that way ? " 

"Ah! Lord Atheling, we found her a 
wee babe after one of those cruel battles 
with the Jarl Guthrum : a gold charm, an 
armlet, was hung round her neck, but we 
could never find aught of her kith and kin." 

" Grandam, I would fain see that gold 
charm : bid her wear it to-night for my 
sake. Faith ! she is of a love-some hue. " 

The nurse crossed herself again and 
muttered a prayer, then roused herself 
and said, " I must give order in this house, 
and thou, Atheling, must obey thine old 
nurse : go behind that curtain, strip off all 
thy clothes and throw them out to me for 
the drying of the same : an Atheling must 
be well cared for." 

** Tush ! Grandam, I shall do very well 
as I am : let me be, pry thee." 

" No ! thy mother should rate me home 
if I neglected her babe : do as I bid, or 
I will proclaim thee King Alfred's son, 
Edward." 
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**Grandam, I have learnt to obey — but 
keep me not too long." 

Then, after the Prince had thrown his 
wet things out and had crept into the little 
bed that lay ensconced in the curtained 
alcove, the old women fetched some coarse, 
dry raiment for him to wear. 

" Who be the strangers, Grannie ? " asked 
Golde, Oswine's plump daughter. 

**They be from the Kings Court at 
Winchester, my lass : the young boy is a 
friend of our good King, and hath studied 
under Asser himself" 

" I will bid our men-folk do them rever- 
ence and worship," said the girl. 

"Egwina," cried Grannie, *'come hither, 
sweet wench : I am dressing the boy-guest 
in thy foster-brother's weeds ; see that his 
raiment be turned and well aired for the 
morrow ; and again, go fetch thy gold 
charm and wear it on thy wrist : thou wilt 
not hang it round thy neck, I trow?" 

'* No, Grannie ; but thou saidst I was 
only to wear it on great occasions, as it 
was frail and passing precious." 
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*'And IS not this a great occasion? — 
remember our dream, girl — besides, he bade 
thee wear it for his sake." 

"What! the young huntsman asked me 
that! some-deal forward I trow — and what 
if I refuse, mother ? " 

" Thou canst not : I command thee to 
obey this lad — thou shalt!" 

Egwina went to her bower, saying to 
herself, * Remember our dream : I command 
thee to obey this lad/ She thought to her- 
self, * Surely our good Grannie has let her 
wits play truant : she foretold the meaning 
of my dream, and now is forcing all things 
to such a colour and complexion as shall 
bring her forecast true.' 

However, Mistress Egwina took a full 
long time to comb and curl her long hair, 
which she smoothed with wind-flower honey, 
then put on a silk hood and pendants, 
clasped her golden girdle that carried 
chatelaine and charms ; and when she 
again appeared in hall, the guests were 
all seated at the long table before their 
mess. 
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"Come, child," cried Oswine, "thy place 
is kept for thee by Grannie." 

Egwina blushed as the boy-guest rose 
from his stool and gave her his hand to 
place her twixt himself and the old woman. 
Their eyes met : the frank, open look of 
the boy, admiration tinged with mirth, a 
little disconcerted her. But he was hungry 
and fell to upon the food with a will, nought 
disdaining the spitted slices of flesh that 
buxom maids brought round, and he did 
not notice her bracelet-charm. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE BRACELET. 



So he was but a hungry boy after all, and 
Grannie s foolish dream that here was the 
Prince she was to marry was growing more 
absurd each minute. Egwina had time 
now to peruse his features and form : 
dressed in that coarse frieze coat of her 
foster-brother which fitted him so ill, he 
hardly looked a Thane's son ; but Egwina 
remembered his courteous bearing and con- 
trasted it with the rude manners to which 
she was used. His face was red with 
exposure to wind and rain, but his small 
hand, on which sparkled a ring of gold in 
which was set a pale blue amethyst, pro- 
claimed him noble ; while his long, fair 
hair, waving with curves of darker tint, 
assured her of his rank. Grannie, too, 
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was talking to him in a low voice with 
such obeisance as she had never used 
before. When the supper was over the 
tables were cleared away, skins were 
thrown down about the fire-place in the 
centre of the hall, and the men flung them- 
selves down with merry quip and jest. 

" Do the strangers love song ? " asked 
Oswine. 

" Do they love wine and roast meats 
and fair women?" replied Aelfric, one of 
the guests, looking at his host merrily. 

** Nay," said the Atheling, ** we love 
meat and wine when we are fordone with 
hunting, but we love song because it wins 
us from earth to a heaven of delight ; and 
we must needs love fair women, because 
they are the gift of God to men, to soothe, 
to comfort, to sustain us in the hour of 
sorrow, of danger, of war, and of soul- 
killing peace." 

A murmur of assent passed through the 
hall : the sentiment expressed so seriously 
by one so young seemed to sober them a 
little. 
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** Pray, sirs," said Oswine, " reveal unto 
us your titles, that we may know hereafter 
whom we have the honour to entertain : 
this young noble seemeth to me to be the 
highest, by the respect which his friends 
pay him." 

" My name is Edward," answered the 
Atheling, ''and I am holden in such high 
honour by our Lord, King Alfred, because 
that I am an apt scholar as well as a 
hunter of wolves, so that my friends do 
overmuch yield to me in doing me wor- 
ship : this my friend Aelfric is a Thane of 
Somerset, who shall sing anon a hunting 
song ; and Edwin, Thane of Kent, is our 
master in all the mysteries of wood and 
forest." 

"Then we will drink to the healths of 
our guests," cried Oswine. " Ho ! there, 
where is Golde? let her bring the big bowl 
of mead." 

" I cry you mercy," said Edward 
Atheling, "but before you drink to me, 
let me beseech ye all to drink to our father 
and over-lord. King Alfred," 

B 
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" I like it so," said Oswine, " King 
Alfred, my old Captain." 

The men all jumped to their feet, and 
one after other took the bowl from Golde's 
plump hands and prayed, 'God speed our 
King Alfred.' When this was done, Oswine 
summoned Egwina to bring her harp ; who 
sang very sweetly a ballad of a wounded 
Jarl, a Danish chieftain who had fallen 
into kind hands in Wessex. As the girls 
voice fluted through the hall, and the 
little harp twanged its mellow accompani- 
ment, a hush fell upon all ; the Atheling 
leaning upon his elbow fixed his blue eyes 
keenly upon her, and a soft mist dimmed 
his eye as she sang of the love of an 
English maiden for the stricken giant. 
When she had done, *' May I look at thy 
harp, maiden?" he asked. 

Egwina offered to the boy her harp, 
but he took the instrument with one hand 
and her wrist in the other, and put his 
lips to her hand. 

**Nay, draw not away, sweet maid, for 
thou has awoke in me a new tenderness 
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for a fallen foe ; and I see now why it 
was a Jarl for whom thou didst ask our 
sympathies : I think indeed thou art a 
Dane thyself" 

**What!" shouted Oswine, "our Egwina 
a Dane ! that thought is a traitor ! perish 
such blasphemy, young Thane ! " 

"Then, hast thou never given close 
scrutiny to this bracelet she wears?" 

"What know we of bracelets, whether 
they be Saxon or Dane?" 

'* Look Aelfric," said the Atheling, " be 
these not Danish runes engraved on the 
gold? And was not the little maid found 
with this round her neck?" 

•* Certes, they have a Danish look," said 
Aelfric, " but I have seen old Saxon 
ornaments with some such scratchings." 

" I thank thee, sir, for redeeming our 
Egwinas name," said Oswine. 

But the Atheling coloured and replied, 
"Ye mistake me, friends; I cast no foul 
imputation on this fair maid ; if she prove 
to be daughter of a Danish chief, I for 
one will not esteem her less ; but at 
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Winchester there are workmen who are 
learned in such mysteries — the King him- 
self is interested in all old work of gold- 
smiths. Maiden, lend me the bracelet for 
one moon, and I will bring it back and 
your true history with it." 

" No ! " shouted Oswine, and all the men 
echoed the fierce cry. 

But Grannie held up her skinny arm, and 
in a high voice said : 

" Son, son, thou dost not well to deny 
the young Thane." 

" Why ! mother, it is the wench's only 
possession : part from it she shall never." 

"Tush! son, thou knowest not, thou 
knowest not : the young Thane shall carry 
it to King Alfred safely — nay ! I am set 
upon it : haply it shall bring the dear 
maid news of her people. Egwina, give it 
up. 

Ere the girl could answer, Edward 
Atheling had slipped the bracelet upon his 
own wrist, and said, " Pardon me, my — my 
King shall read this riddle of thy parentage 
— haply he shall send for thee to Wolvesey 
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Castle and thou wilt have gained a second 
father." 

Egwina smiled and said, " I trust the 
King." 

After more songs and deeper dives into 
the mead cup, the talk grew so fast and 
loud that Prince Edward could speak to 
Egwina in more private fashion. 

"Tell me," he said, '* canst thou bear 
in mind aught of thy child life ? " 

" Nay, sir, I remember nought : I was 
too young. Ofttimes has the young 
Abbess, the Lady Ethelgeda, questioned 
me thereon in vain." 

V* Ethelgeda ! " exclaimed Edward, startled 
out of his reserve by the familiar name of 
his younger sister, " then you have been 
to the Nunnery?" 

" Yea, sir, I have learned some schooling 
at Shaftesbury — the new Nunnery which 
the King hath made to build. Dost thou 
know our sweet child-abbess?" 

" I have seen her at the King's Castle 
— she is delicate of body, I fear ? " 

"Oh! passing frail, but so winsome and 
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sweet ; heaven seems to look through her 
tear-lit eyes and gladden one with promise 
of sunshine." 

The Atheling sighed : " Poor little lady, 
does she seem happy there ? " 

** Oh ! yes — happy in her duties and 
motherly cares : sometimes she looks 
troubled and wears a puckered brow ; but 
anon she will laugh with the younger of 
us and feed on mirth by the hour." 

'* So thou hast learnt to read, Egwina ? " 

"Yea, and to play on the harp and 
viol, to weave silk, to illuminate missals 
and fashion gold in filigree, to know the 
uses of all herbs, to keep bees and make 
butter — oh ! and a thousand other comely 
offices such as a maid should learn and 
be useful. I do love the Nunnery.'* 

" God speed all such ! " said the Atheling, 
amused at the enthusiasm Egwina displayed, 
— **and I know full well thou lovest the 
Abbess ? " 

**Ah, sir, as if she were my sister. I 
do pity her so in her sickness, and again, 
when God gives her health we tend the 
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flowers together in the Convent garden and 
have such nice talk one with the other." 

"What does she talk about, I wonder," 
said the Atheling, smiling. 

*' Oh ! she tells me much about the King 
and her brothers and sisters, and pictures 
them so exactly that I seem to know them 
— even I , poor Egwina ! " 

" Then she does not forget her brothers 
and the busy home life ? " 

** Forget them ; she is ever telling me 
something new about them, but it is 
strictly private, and I may not tell you her 
pretty stories. Besides, they are mostly 
talk-stories, not deeds of daring such as 
boys love." 

*' And what kind of an Atheling have we 
in her brother Edward, thinkest thou, to 
judge from the little Lady Ethelgeda's 
sayings ? " 

** Little ! I would have you to know, sir, 
that our Lady Abbess is full fourteen and 
tall — too tall for her strength — God stablish 
her ; oh ! she paints him all gold, of 
course ; but I abate half her praise." 
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** Oh, thou standest by with a pot of 
black paint, and when she lays on the 
gold with a spendthrift hand, thou marrest 
a little her handiwork." 

They both laughed ; sudden she looked 
up at him, and cried : 

** Mercy on me ! I forgot, sir, that you 
may know her well enough to tell her all 
I am saying; pray, be discreet and harm 
me not." 

"Not I, fair Egwina, though it is like 
enough that thy pot of black paint may 
be already marring my portrait in thy cruel 
thoughts." 

** There is no need as yet, sir, the gilding 
is none too bright, you see." 

" Art speaking of my frieze jacket ? 
Judge not by outward show.'* 

*'Thy outward seeming, sir, is fair 
enough, yet would I fain see the Atheling, 
and compare his living self with the 
blurred picture I have." 

'* He is of my age, maiden, and about 
my stature." 

" I know, I know ; have I not heard him 
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described until I weary of him and his 
virtues ? But he is in nought alike to thee, 
saving thy worship." 

"In sooth, I am sorry thou hast so bad 
an opinion of one of us, whether it be of 
me or of the unhappy Prince, it skills not 
asking." 

**I have no bad opinion either of him 
or of yourself, sir. I try to see the good 
in everything and in everybody ; that is 
Christian charity." 

" I am being taught by a heathen 
Dane," thought the boy ; but he said, 
** Continue in that philosophy, fair maid; 
it is King Alfred's creed too." 

** Is it in sooth ? The King is the 
greatest school-master in the land ; he 
teaches the English to conquer the foe, to 
conquer the devil, and to conquer self. 
Master Oswine loves him this side of folly; 
I love him too." 

"And I, as in honour bound," said the 
boy with glistening eye; "but in what am 
I so different from the Atheling?" 

Egwina cast her blue eyes upon the boy. 
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then, colouring slightly, said, " I may 
not tell you now, sir, but this much, that 
you have not the proud look of our 
Atheling; you have a friendly look, a 
brother's kind glance, as if you knew 
how to sympathise with sorrow and weak- 
ness." 

The Atheling bowed his head and crossed 
himself, murmuring : 

"It is not my merit, maiden, I have 
had a good father to lesson me." 

**And the Atheling," she went on, 
" seemeth to me all too fond of hunting, 
of feats of strength and danger ; he recks 
too lightly of scholars and art. If I am 
wrong in thinking that thou over-peerest 
him here, pray correct me." 

" It is a difficult question, Egwina, for 
I would not have thee think less well of 
the Atheling than he deserves, and I value 
thy opinion of myself Yet am I sure that 
the Atheling esteems learning no less 
highly than I do. As a King's Thane, I am 
bound to see justice done to the Atheling. 
It seems that thy ears have heard so much 
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good of the poor Prince that thy saucy 
judgment rebels; yet is the Atheling, be- 
lieve me, no unlearned knight." 

" What is that ye say yonder ? " cried 
Oswine; "the Atheling a better fighter 
than the King? I trow not, I trow not, 
young Lord. Why, I have seen something 
of our wars against the Dane, I can tell 
ye. I was at Reading in 871, and at Ash- 
down — oh ! how young Alfred led us up 
the hill, while his brother tarried at prayer. 
I was called out again to defend Wareham, 
and I saw the Danish esks floating bottom 
upwards at Swanage. I was at Chippenham 
in 878, and at the battle of Ethandune, 
when Guthrum got such a handsome swinge- 
ing that he was fain to become a chrysome- 
child and get him baptised. Ah, but our 
Lord King trusts the enemies of England 
all too much. Baptise the whoreson knave ! 
I would ha' baptised him in his own blood." 

This sentiment being cheered, Oswine 
went on fiercely : 

** I would never trust a Viking ; when 
they have had their fill of fighting, and 



V 
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see that things are going against them, 
they sue for peace with faces as white as 
mother's milk; but they be only biding 
their time, and shall stab you in the back 
when you are seeking to do them good." 

"Well, it is a good fault," said Earl 
Aelfric, "to trust rather than suspect." 

"Yea," answered Oswine, musing a little 
over his recollections, " and once it was 
not thus with our good King. For I re- 
member when he first was elected by the 
great Witan he gave a short shrift to 
Ealdermen who took bribes and corrupted 
the King's justice. There were more judges 
hanging by the neck than rogues ; it caused 
murmurings and much discontent, but King 
Alfred soon learnt to moderate his wrath 
against villainy in high places." 

"They say," interrupted the Atheling, 
**that a brother of the King, who took the 
name of Neot — now Saint Neot in Heaven 
— ^gave him rare counsel for his guidance, 
and in sooth still appears to him in dreams." 

" Dost hear that, Egwina ? " said Golde, 
plucking the girl's sleeve. 
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"Yea, Egwina," said Oswine with a 
laugh, '*we must believe in dreams, lass, 
must we not?" 

" I do," said the Atheling, "so doth King 
Alfred ; he loves to tell how once they 
were nearly starving in Athelney when a 
poor pilgrim came to the hut, where the 
King sat reading on his Saxon Bible, and 
asked for a bite or sup. * I thank my 
God,' cried the kind-hearted King, *that 
me, his beggar, he visiteth to-day in a 
beggar's guise, and to-day asketh back 
what he hath given. Ho! knave, give the 
poor pilgrim to eat.' *We have but one 
loaf left. Lord King,' said the servant. 
'Then, give the half to the beggar,' said 
Alfred. 

"The beggar vanished, leaving no foot- 
print in the mire ; but soon there appeared 
a company of the King's servants with an 
innumerable catch of fishes. And in the 
night, when the King slept, there came unto 
him one clad in pontifical robes, who said, 
*0, Alfred, Christ who hath beheld the 
uprightness of thy heart endeth even now 
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thy troubles. For to-morrow shall there 
come to thee strong helpers by whose aid 
thou shalt overthrow thine enemies.' ' Who 
art thou ? ' said the King. And he said, 
* I am Cuthbert I am that pilgrim who 
was yesterday here, to whom thou didst 
give bread. Thee and thine I take under 
my care henceforth.' Hence our Lord, 
the King, holds St. Cuthbert his patron 
saint. For the dream was true ; his troubles 
were ended from that moment." 

The company heard this story with bated 
breath, and a long silence held them 
dumb, but at length an old man spake, 
saying : 

** I, too, have seen the trouble of the 
Danes ; I, too, have fought against the 
brute-beast Guthrum, who spared none, 
neither old nor young, mother nor maiden. 
Ha ! piteous was the slaughter made where 
his men passed ; all down the village street 
I have seen lying in their blood grey-beards 
and children ; young men fallen, headless, 
footless, bleeding to their death ; matrons 
and maids foully dishonoured before their 
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own doors, children oft stricken through with 
spears, others lying half-burnt in the smok- 
ing cinders of their reeking houses, moaning, 
wailing, praying for death. Ah! young 
men, we have passed through a hell of 
misery, and who saved us, I ask ye? Why 
King Alfred, the praying King, the friend 
of God ! We owe our quiet homes to him 
— God bless him ! " 

The Atheling bent his head, for a tear 
glistened in his eye : his father s honour 
was very dear to him, and it moved him 
to see how these honest yeomen acknow- 
ledged the King as the author of their 
happiness. 

"Speak, young Thane," cried Oswine, 
"thou hast seen the King in his own 
house — dost thou praise him as we do ? " 

The Atheling smiled with something of 
scorn as he replied warmly : 

" I have listened with great joy to your 
loyal words, my friends; the King shall know 
how well he is honoured in true Saxon 
homes. As for me, I owe to him all I 
know; my best thoughts, my highest hopes, 
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my knowledge of men and nature, my skill 
in hunting, my training to arms. He has 
been my school-master, my friend, my father! 
I love him dearly. But one thing I have 
lacked that ye possess. I did not know 
Angle-kin before his time, I could not 
compare the evil past with the improved 
present : that ye can do, and I thank ye 
for reminding me of it." 

Again there was a hum of assent, and 
when attention had been called elsewhere 
Egwina came near where the Prince sat 
on a low stool, and, as she offered him a 
sweet-meat, murmured with glistening eyes : 

** I thank you for those words — and when 
I go to-morrow morn to Shaftesbury, I will 
tell the Lady Abbess how loyal a Thane 
we have sheltered here ; but by what name 
shall I describe you, Lord ? " 

** Edward, Thane of Wessex, will serve 
the turn ; but, indeed, I and my friends 
are going to Shaftesbury too, so we can 
all ride together." 

** How delightsome ! I will tell Grannie 
and Golde." 
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" Stay a moment, dear maid. Dost thou 
really desire our company ! " 

" Why, St James ! of course I do " ; and 
Egwina's fair cheeks flushed 

" But I have heard of a wonderful dream 
thou hast had; perchance it is fated that 
thou shouldst wed some great Jarl of the 
Danes " 

" Hush ! speak no treason to me, young 
Lord. I am a Wessex girl to the marrow 
and to the heart of me. You are all unkind 
to say such cruel things." 

The Atheling seized the girl's hand and 
pressed it to his lips hotly. She might 
pull, but he would have it None in the 
dim torch-light noticed the act except old 
Grannie, who lay on a mattress with half- 
closed eyes watching the two young folk 
as a spider watches two flies; she was 
crooning quietly to herself, ** Now the dream 
works, now the love is springing up, God 
save us all ! 'tis nothing short of a miracle ! " 

"There! let me go. Lord, let me go," 
murmured Egwina, struggling to be free. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE LADY ABBESS. 



Shaftesbury Nunnery was still in its first 
unfinished simplicity : the buildings were 
mostly of wood and thatched, though the 
little chapel was of stone and boasted some 
fine carving within and without The plea- 
saunce, or garden of the nuns, was fenced 
about with quick-set and holly, and already 
the apple trees were strong and fruitful. 

Two ladies were planting seeds in a 
well-kept bed that had been cut in the 
garth in a remote comer of the grounds. 

One of these was habited in the long 
black dress of a nun ; her veil was now 
thrown back and showed a girl-face, fair 
and gentle, with large, light-blue eyes that 
opened with surprise or mirth as the other 
lady moved her by her speech. 
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The young girl was none other than the 
Lady Abbess of Shaftesbury Nunnery, the 
Princess Ethelgeda, second daughter of King 
Alfred. Her companion, the Lady of Exe, 
was also dressed in black, but not as a 
nun. She was tall and strongly formed, 
her brown hair fell in curling clusters above 
her shoulders, and her brown eyes beamed 
with a kindly look that sometimes betokened 
mirth and otherwhiles sadness. Yet the 
Princess would ever and anon stop in her 
selection of seeds and laugh most heartily. 

" Fie ! Lady Abbess, if thou dost laugh 
so recklessly we shall be having the toothless 
Sacristan running hither to see if the foul 
fiend hath not tumbled from yon apple tree 
into our basket ; I pray thee, more discretion 
in thy royal mirth, or I shall have penance to 
do." 

" O ! do not kill me with fond laughter, 
Lady Elfrida of Exe. Thou hast not been 
here but a poor three nights and already 
I feel me starker and stronger ; all my sad 
questionings, my remorseful dreams, my 
pitiful forebodings blown to the winds by thy 
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healthy merriment, and yet I did not think 
such a power lay in thee, dear my Lady." 

" Why not, Ethelgeda ? — the nuns are not 
within ear-shot, and I must call thee by thy 
Christian name, if I may." 

" Certes, thou mayest ; have I not bidden 
thee so afore ? " 

" Well then, dear child ; tell me why thou 
hadst formed so sour an opinion of my moods 
and feelings." 

The young Abbess faltered, played with 
her trowel idly, then looked up into the 
handsome face of the Lady and murmured : 

" It was my father who commanded me to 
respect thy sorrow; he said a great grief 
had darkened all thy life — he did not tell me 
what kind of grief, but he made me think 
thou wert alway sighing and regretting the 
inevitable past Forgive me, dear Lady 
Elfrida, if I have stirred painful memories. 
I be so wonder-sorry to have made thee cry 
thus." 

In fact the Lady, though she had half 
turned away her face, could not conceal 
from the Princess that the tears were flowing; 
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at length, making an effort to master her 
emotion, she faltered forth : 

" I am but a weak fool. I meant to be all 
smiles and mirth to thee, dear child, so haply 
I might help the leech to do thee good ; but 
it came all on a sudden — ^like a pent-up 
flood." 

"Alas! it was my fault, dearest," said 
the Abbess : "I set thee on thought" 

** Not so ; it was not the thought of my 
own great life-sorrow which brought the tears : 
it was the King's great goodness in warning 
thee of my trouble, and in bidding thee 
respect it. He is a saint for tenderness, 
Ethelgeda ! Never was there such a King, 
never shall there be. I love him dearer 
than any kinsman I have. I would die 
for him." 

"Ah! so would I for so sweet a father; 
but he is more like to die for me and thee — 
ever working brain or hand in the cause 
of his Anglekin, from primesong to even- 
song I But, dear my Lady, am I too young 
to be trusted with thy sad story ? " 

" Not so, Ethelgeda ; I would fain thus 
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win thy sympathy, as we are to be a full 
moon together, and I may yet come again 
to see thee, if it please the Queen to spare 
me ; see, our basket is well-nigh empty of 
seeds ; let us sit in yonder arbour, where 
it is sheltered from the wind, and whence 
we can look from this high cliff over so 
many miles of open, rolling country — ^the 
pleasant Wessex wolds — so different from 
the thick forest in which lay my own quiet 
home." 

They walked to a wattled shelter and 
sat them down; the Lady of Exe took 
the hand of the child-Abbess and pressed 
it softly. 

**Ah! Ethelgeda, I used to think it must 
be a dull life to bide ever in a Nunnery, 
but God sends us his Angel, Lady Sorrow, 
and anon we look at life with different 
eyes ; we find a new joy in bending to 
the will of Heaven — and I envy thee 
that placid, contented life which is thine 
in store. I too was happy once ; I deemed 
myself secure in my great happiness, for I 
had a Wessex Thane for my husband, a 
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beautiful home on the bank of the Exe, 
not far from the sea, and fronting us as 
we stood upon the cliff lay the island of 
Wight, green uplands and dark-green woods, 
while all around us for many a mile stretched 
a great forest even nigh to Winchester and 
Salisbury. I was very gladsome riding about 
amongst the deer, and with falcon on wrist I 
would strike many a goodly quarry for our 
table, hunting with my dear Lord and his 
friends. 

"Then Heaven clipped my wings a 
while, for a baby-boy claimed my care. 
Oh! a bonny babe was little Athelstane, 
strong and lissome as the flags that grew 
in the river. I was in sooth a happy 
mother, and my Lord and I were devoted 
to his good. Soon he could crawl after 
me, then he made venture to stagger 
across the floor with many a fall and 
laugh ; soon he could prattle in baby talk, 
caress the wolf-hounds and the shaggy 
forest pony who carried him in his little 
basket-cradle. Oh! it was such a holy joy 
to see how his father grew to love the 
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boy so dearly that he would leave the 
great hall, the wine-cup and the wassail 
bowl, and seek mother and son in our 
little bower, for to waste the evening in 
dalliance with our angel-child." 

A heavy sigh, a sob that shook the 
Lady, then a long silence came. 

"Tell me no more, I pray thee, dearest 
friend ; for it stirs up memories that are 
too poignant,'* said the Abbess softly. 

"No, no ; haply it shall do me good 
anon, sweet Ethelgeda. I often wonder 
why the good Lord permits such misery in 
the world; but when I once hinted at this 
to thy father, his eye flashed indignantly, 
and he bade me be still, nor dare to ques- 
tion the wisdom of Heaven. ' Are we not 
here,' he said, *to right the wrong and 
bring joy out of sorrow.'^ what sort of men 
and women should we be if angels fenced 
us about and saved us from all trouble 
and exertion, from tears and wailing and a 
fierce desire to make all evil fly before 
us.'^' I have never forgotten the Kings 
indignant look that night; it gave me 
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more comfort than if he had sighed and 
kissed my hand and sorrowed for my wan- 
hope. And yet through all his fiery wrath 
I could see a tear tremble on his eye-lash: 
I knew I had his fullest sympathy, his 
royal, manly compassion." 

The young Abbess bowed her head and 
meditated on the occasions when she had 
seen her father worn with the cares of 
his kingdom — with holding courts of in- 
quiry into false aldermen or careless 
builders of forts and walled cities ; seen 
him come home tired from moots of the 
shire, meetings of the Witan, trials by 
Ordeal, trials for robberies, treacheries, 
cowardice, sloth — things that stung him to 
the quick and grieved him to the heart; 
and the young girl sighed as she thought 
of her father's never-ending travail for the 
good of his people. 

The Lady of Exe withdrew her gaze 
from the distant landscape at the sound of 
that sigh, and with a little shiver of repug- 
nance went on : 

" Well, child-friend, Lady Abbess, King 
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Alfred's daughter, thou hast but dimly felt 
what sorrow is, God wot! In the midst 
of our peaceful life, even as we slept 
secure one midsummer night, we were 
wakened rudely by our watch-dogs' angry 
barking. My Lord leaned forth of the 
window to see what it should be : then 
came on the wind a screech as of one 
wounded, then hard upon that the moan 
of a stricken hound. I jumped up from 
my mattress and joined my Lord at the 
window. Heaven help us! the barns were 
blazing, and to and fro passed dark forms 
from the blood-red river to our stacks and 
cattle-stalls uttering strange cries that I 
knew not. 

** * Wife ! it is none other than the 
heathen Dane! take our boy in thine arms, 
go forth by the postern gate, take the 
first pony thou canst catch and ride — ride 
-ride!' 

** * What ! leave thee, dear my Lord ! ' I 
faltered, sick at heart. 

" * Dearest wife, tarry not, save the 
child : I go to meet the foe.' 
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"And at the word he belted his twisted 
harness about him, snatched up his spear 
and was gone. 

"Scarce had I time to breathe a 
prayer ere I tore my darling boy from 
his little bed, wrapped him in a mantle 
and sought the postern that led to the 
stables. 

" All was silent here : no serf or house- 
carl met me as I hastened to unbolt the 
door of the horse-stalls. I called my 
forest pet by his name, and he whin- 
nied back to me — ah! that was in sooth 
the voice of a friend. I laid my child 
down upon some straw still sleeping, and 
felt about in the dark for the pony's 
halter; there was no time to saddle him, 
so I took up my boy and put him astride 
on the pony's shoulder, then I sprang 
up behind — how I did it without a mount- 
ing-stone I may not know : fear lent me 
unwonted strength in that hour. We had 
just gained the outer gate, and had but 
to cross the moat by a narrow wooden 
bridge when two men carrying torches 
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met us face to face. I could see them 
of course, but at first they did not see 
us coming towards them. I urged the 
pony on with hand and voice : at that 
he plunged noisily upon the clattering 
bridge, and I saw the men start back; 
then the pony's shoulder caught one and 
sent him spinning into the moat. I heard 
his muttered oath, I heard the splash, and 
in a moment I felt the pony's hoofs 
upon the soft turf; surely I had saved 
my child. 

'* I leaned forward and pressed my 
heel to Forester's side and he stretched 
himself out at length. Then sudden I 
felt something go thud behind me, and 
anon a strange thrill passed through the 
pony, as a frail boat thrills when a heavy 
sea strikes her counter. 

"A second thud sounded beneath me, 
and to my dismay old Forester groaned, 
stumbled, recovered himself hardly, gal- 
loped savagely for a dozen paces, then 
swayed in his stride, groaned and fell. 

" I must have hit my head against a 
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tree-root, for I lay long in a swoon. 
When I came to, the dawn was breaking 
over the sea, and there was a stir in the 
tree-tops and a medley of song in the 
leafage. I remember I sat up and 
wondered how I had come hither, then 
my eye caught sight of poor Forester 
lying with his mouth open and his nostrils 
all caked with blood. I knew then all 
that had happed : I started up to look for 
the child, but could see no sign of him — 
no clout, no torn shred of his raiment 
met my agonised glance — Forester was 
stone-dead. At any other time I 
would have wept for my old friend, but 
now my fear for the child was mastering 
all other feeling. I crept back slowly to 
the home-stead, my head ached, my brain 
was in a whirl ; I felt too desperate even 
to think a prayer. As I came out of the 
forest path into our clearing I saw a sight 
that froze my blood. A black, lazy pall 
of smoke was rising from hall and barn, 
from stable and the huts of the serfs; 
nothing had been spared ; it was all one 
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reeking ruin. I crossed the moat and saw 
dead bodies lying on the garth within the 
walls : there were Danes grinning in their 
last sleep, churls of ours lay mutilated 
close by their dead wives and children, 
some of the little ones had been impaled 
on spears and set up like tall flowers 
amongst the holly-hocks and sun-flowers. 
But I could not find my own boy 
amongst them, though I examined closely 
the poor mutilated, mis -featured children, 
and sometimes tore open their vests to 
look for the golden dragon which we had 
tattooed upon Baby's breast. 

** Ah me ! how can I tell you all this dry- 
eyed ? the terror of it has come over me 
again, and sucked all my tears from me. 

"It was too horrible, Ethelgeda; the 
Danes had gotten away to their esks in 
the ebbing river and taken away our silver 
and our food, but left me instead a child- 
less widow, with a pile of dead bodies and 
roofless walls. 

** When I found my dear Thane split 
asunder from chin to navel I swooned afresh. 
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Then one or two who had been hiding in 
the forest stole out and found me, took 
care of me, nursed me through a fever, 
brought me back slowly, painfully, to a life 
without joy, a life without hope ! " 

"God forbid!" said the child- Abbess 
solemnly, **my Father ever bids me hope 
on, hope on ; now, hast thou ever seen thy 
child's little corse ? " 

" Never yet, Ethelgeda ; at first I hoped 
some churl in the forest might have taken 
him home ; when that hope vanished, I used 
to paddle in my shore-boat up and down 
the river, seeking my three year old boy ; 
I found some little bodies, but not mine 
own Athelstane. Then I grew morose and 
sullen, and shut myself up within my walled 
moat-house, till one day a gentle lady rode 
in and demanded to see me in the Kings 
name ; she left her knaves and women with- 
out, and came straight to my bower. When 
I saw her stately figure, her soft brown 
eyes and sad smile, my heart gave a jump. 
Surely I had seen that face at Wolvesey 
Palace! She stretched out both her hands 
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and said, * Peace to thee, bereaved lady, 
peace and comfort ! Thou has wept enough ; 
it is the King of Wessex who sends me 
hither — knowest thou me not? I am 
Elswitha, thy Queen, thy friend that shall 
be/ 

"And anon she took me all sobbing to her 
breast, chid me for being so stubborn 
against the will of God, chid me like a 
forweaned child, and kissed me again and 
again. I tell thee. Lady Abbess, I rose 
from my long talk with thy mother as a 
new creature." 

Ethelgeda dashed her hand across her 
eyes, and said : 

"It was like dear mother ; she ever 
mingles sweet and bitter, rough and 
smooth. So that was how ye came to be 
such friends ! " 

" Yea, since that hour I have lived twelve 
contented years ; six months in each year, 
as thou knowest, I have spent at Court, 
and both King and Queen have been father 
and mother, brother and sister to me." 

"Dearest Lady," said Ethelgeda, "thy 
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story hath awakened in me a great pity ; 
I see now why my mother loves thee so 
dearly. Thou hast hidden, or mastered, 
thy great grief so wisely that thy face 
seems ever to invite cheerfulness and 
mirth." 

" God has been very kind to me, Ethel- 
geda ; he has given me new interests in 
life, and shown me how to pick the flower 
of happiness out of the prickly thorns of 
private sorrow. But see ! hither comes thy 
brother. Prince Edward, in hot haste." 

** I marvel how the sisters let him come 
here," murmured the Abbess. 

'* Sweet sister, I greet thee ; Lady Elfrida 
too." 

The Prince knelt on one knee and kissed 
his sisters hand, then turning to Lady 
Elfrida he said with mischief lurking in 
his eye : 

** I am sure to be blamed for intruding 
on this Nunnery ; but I have so little time 
to say so much in before my fellow travel- 
lers come." 

** Surely, Edward, thou hast not disobeyed 

D 
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my chamberlain and forced an entrance 
against our rule?" asked the Abbess. 

''I am afraid I have done all that, Ethel; 
now, do not put on looks of wrath or I shall 
go and hang myself. I merely said, I must 
see my sister, rule or no rule." 

" It was not kindly done, Edward ; our 
father would never have so forgotten my 
dignity or his own." 

"Thou art right, sister; peccavi! but 
mark me, I have fallen in with one of thy 
pupils, or fellow-pupils — ^so charming a girl, 
full of spirit, made like a goddess that hath 
lived in clover, hair all gold, eyes like a 
fawn's that stands startled on the moorland 
— oh ! Ethel, I have never seen a maiden 
half so winsome." 

" Foolish boy," cried the Lady of Exe, 
" best not let thy father know of this 
sudden whim ; thou art a Prince, bethink 
thee.*' 

Prince Edward bowed low with something 
of scorn, and replied : 

" I thank thee, old friend ; and haply my 
maiden friend is a Princess." 
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Nay, we have no Princess in our Nun- 
nery, brother ; who is this paragon ? " 

"Her name is Egwina ; I found her in 
a freeman's steading." 

** Egwina ! she is my very friend ; no Prin- 
cess indeed, but a right honest maid ; I trust 
there hath been no unseemly conduct to- 
wards her?" 

The voice of the Abbess was hard and 
cold, and her eyes met her brother's glance 
steadily ; there seemed to be a quarrel 
brewing. 

**Methinks I better leave ye to this dis- 
cussion," said the Lady of Exe, **and for- 
get not. Prince, that the Lady Abbess is 
queen here, though she be indeed younger 
than thou. Oh, Prince Edward, I had 
thought of thee as the hunter of other and 
wilder game than poor, weak girls ! " 

The Lady gave one reproachful look and 
tripped away ; the Prince stood still, looking 
some-deal annoyed, till his sister took his 
arm and walked with him down a pleached 
path. 

** Egwina is a good girl, full of sense and 
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worshipful; tell me, dear, hast thou been 
playing with her affections as men do — 
selfishly ? " 

" No, Ethel, no ! I have, 'tis true, been 
amused with her lively wit, but I saw at 
first that she was nobly bred, and I 
respected her; besides, Ethel, she told me 
that thou and she were friends." 

**Good boy, I felt sure my brother would 
do nought ignoble ; but hast thou come 
hither in hot haste to tell me this idle 
tale ? " 

"This is how we stand, sister; it seems 
that Egwina had dreamed a strange life- 
like dream before I visited her : she 
dreamed that the moon shone out of her 
body and illuminated all Wessex and 
Mercia, Her priest interpreted it to her 
that she would marry some hero who 
should unite the two kingdoms in one. 
My old nurse, who lives with her as her 
grandmother, recognised me by a scar I 
have, and set me on thinking that Egwina 
was destined by Heaven to be my bride." 

"Alas! brother, I foresee trouble in store 
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for thee; the King shall never permit 
thee to wed the daughter of a freeman ; it 
is unworthy." 

" She is no freeman's child, Ethel ; look 
at this golden bracelet which was found on 
her when she was a babe — a babe dropped 
by the wayside." 

" Yes, it is a pretty toy ; but what does 
that prove ? " 

" My father shall interpret ; I will show 
it him ? " 

" O St James ! do be careful, Edward ; 
say nought of thy fond and foolish whim 
for the girl; it shall hurt both thee and 
her." 

"Trust me, Ethel, not to rouse the wolf 
in his lair : I am not so headstrong. But 
this I come to ask thee, sister : do not 
grant her to know who I am ; she deems 
I am a king's Thane; she knows me not 
as the Atheling, and I would keep her 
ignorant of my rank." 

" As thou wilt, brother ; but I can but 
hope that this sudden tempest of admira- 
tion may subside as it arose; and I 
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pray Heaven thou hast not marred her 
simple nature, for she was passing dear to 
me." 

'* And, Ethel — thou mightest find out 
from the girl if she — if she returns my 
love. Nay, smile not ; I am in deadly 
earnest. That dream too! Surely the 
truth is revealed to us in dreams?" 

" Sometimes the foul fiend uses his 
power to tempt us in our sleep, I have 
heard. Do be discreet, Edward, and as 
the Lady of Exe said, Remember thou 
art a Prince." 

" I shall, Ethelgeda dearest ; our son is 
to be Lord of Wessex and Mercia; doth 
not that content thee? But soft! there 
goes the horn — they are at the gate of 
the Nunnery. I will but see Egwina 
once more in thy library, thy sanctum 
sanctorum ; I will bid her good-bye in thy 
presence, and away to Winton-chester. Be 
a good dear sister, help me in my first 
love passage, so shall I ever wish thee 
well, thee and thy convent, dear Lady 
Abbess, sister mine." 
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"Reverend Mother/* said a nun bowing 
before the Princess, ** there are strangers 
at the gate, and the young maid Egwina 
hath returned to complete her studies in 
the convent." 

" Edward," said the Abbess, " when thou 
art King thou shalt build us a school." 



CHAPTER IV. 



WOLVESEY PALACE. 



The capital of Wessex, and soon of 
England, lies small and compact in this 
year of grace 885 ; through and round it 
flow bubbling brooks of clear water which 
has escaped from under the chalk downs 
that guard the city on all sides. The 
walls have been newly built since the 
Danes burnt the city in 867, and the chief 
river, the Itchen, is wide enough and deep 
enough to float Danish esks, and even the 
larger Saxon vessels that King Alfred has 
had made to chase the pirates from his 
shore. 

There were four great gates, standing 
to the north, south, east, and west, and 
one large street led from the west gate to 
the east and St. Swithuns bridge. The 
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great stone Cathedral rose near the southern 
part of the city, having an apse at the 
east end. The tomb of St. Swithun, who 
had been King Alfred's tutor, was outside 
the church, and had already begun to 
attract pilgrims from afar, though he had 
not been dead very long. 

Monastic buildings of wood clustered 
close about the Cathedral ; for hard by, 
north of the Cathedral, the King had built 
the new minster on a site so valuable that 
every foot of ground cost a mark of gold. 
Grimbald had come from St Omer in 
Flanders to be the first abbot, and one 
of the main objects of the Foundation was 
to educate the sons of the nobles. Here 
Edward Atheling learnt to read his Bible, 
his Bede, and the great Saxon poems. 

On the south-east side of the city there 
was a smaller and a private gateway in 
the wall, the King's Gate, which led within 
the precincts of the Cathedral, and by 
turning to the right you could ride to a 
fortified gate in an inner wall, and so gain 
admittance to the King s Palace, Wolvesey, 
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or Wolfs Island, which stood due east of 
the Cathedral. The Itchen, or a branch 
of it, flowed close by the outer eastern 
wall of the palace, and was called the 
Lady's Lake ; as you rowed along up 
stream, if you lifted your eyes from the 
gleaming water and the green, swaying 
river weeds that carpeted the shallow 
river, you might notice how all along the 
outer wall some strange ornaments were 
taking the sun — of which some were 
shining, others showed patches of a dark 
colour. Those decorations were quite in 
the taste of the age ; they were also useful 
object-lessons for turbulent strangers to 
meditate upon. They were a goodly row 
of pirates* heads — heads of Norsemen and 
Danes who had come so far, seeking with 
fire and sword to rob the altars of the land, 
and to waste the homes of the Saxons. 

The walls of Wolvesey consisted of rough 
flints imbedded in a rude mortar, their 
lower parts being the remains of an old 
Roman wall, built of Roman tiles and 
firm as adamant. 
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Within the walls had been built a 
massive keep, of rude stone and flints, 
besides many wooden houses to contain 
the officers and soldiers, the house-carls 
and slaves that ministered to the Court. 

Chimneys there were none, though the 
more imposing structures had a square 
hole in the centre of the roof for relief 
from much smoke. The windows were so 
narrow that you could not squeeze your 
body through them ; they had no glass 
to keep off the cold winds, but if you 
were luxurious, you might nail a piece of 
oiled cloth across the aperture and deem 
yourself passing comfortable. 

It was the afternoon of the second day 
after the Atheling's visit at Shaftesbury 
Nunnery ; the King had returned from a 
ride with some of his officers, and was now 
in the great hall in the keep. 

A young Welsh priest and scholar, 
whom Alfred had invited a year ago from 
St David's to help him in his literary 
work, was kneeling at a table beside the 
King. The King sat in an arm-chair with 
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his back to the wall, and was leaning his 
head upon his left hand, with elbow resting 
on the table. The mantle of dark purple 
which he wore set off the flowing curls of 
light hair, the yellow pointed beard and 
long moustache. His eyes dark grey, or 
changing with his m6ods of mind, were 
fixed sideways on the floor as he listened 
to the readers voice. His frame was 
strongly knit, but he was not heavy or 
stout ; a huntsman in good condition you 
might have thought him, looking only at 
his limbs and shoulders ; but when you 
glanced at his face and watched the varied 
play of feature and expression, the tender 
smile, the earnest, attentive brow, the 
sudden flash of indignant light that gleamed 
from wider eyes, the little pitted wrinkles 
that sat in his temples — when you saw all 
this, you wondered if it were not some 
learned bishop who sat there girded as 
a king. 

** Read that again, Asser," said King 
Alfred in deep, melodious tones ; and the 
tawny wolf-hound, who had been pretend- 
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ing to sleep at the King's feet, lifted his 
dark muzzle and glanced upwards at his 
master to know whether his help was wanted 
to enforce the command. The Welshman, 
Asser, lifted his dark, tonsured head and 
fixed two brown eyes on the King, smiled 
to himself, and repeated the passage he had 
been reading from Boethius. 

The King pondered a while, then said: 
*' The Consolations of Boethius is my 
favourite book ; some day I must translate 
him into English for the unlearned. The 
Bishop here urges me to do it. Dost 
thou know, Asser, how the learned Dene- 
wulf came to be Bishop of Winchester? 
It was this way. Long ago when I was 
hiding from the heathen at Athelney, I 
chanced to fall in with this man Denewulf, 
who was a swine-herd on the hills near. 
I entered into conversation with him, found 
him so smart in his replies, so convincing 
in argument that I made him promise to 
give up his swine and quit his master for 
my service. He did not then know who 
I was, but, as he told me afterwards, he 
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was so fascinated by my manner of speak- 
ing to him that he risked what he thought 
might be a scourging unto death for 
running away. Well, he returned with 
me to Athelney, fought with us in many 
battles, and when peace came I sent him 
to school at Malmesbury, educated him for 
the priesthood — and now, as thou seest, he 
is Bishop of Winchester." 

** That is full of interest, Sire," said 
Asser, ''and, if I may be so bold, I would 
insert the fact in a short life which I have 
in my mind to write ; haply it shall piece 
out the Saxon chronicle. But hither 
Cometh Master Johannes Scotus Erigena 
to pay his respectful homage." 

John the Scot, or the Irishman in fact, 
had only ridden over that morning from 
South Hampton, whither a French vessel 
had brought him from a French port. On 
arrival at Wolvesey he had gone inconti- 
nent to bed. 

King Alfred now rose to welcome the 
witty priest and monk, for he had sent for 
him to confer on learned questions. 
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"This is Master Asser, learned Sir, who 
readeth to me when that I have leisure 
for such recreation." 

John Erigena bowed to Asser, looking 
down upon him from his six feet of height 
with twinkling eyes and a wide, humorous 
mouth. 

The King bade him be seated on a 
stool in front of him, and after perusing 
for a few seconds this giant in physique 
as in letters, whose red hair dashed with 
grey and rugged features hardly expressed 
the philosopher he was, Alfred said in 
blunt sincerity : 

*' Master Erigena, we do not deal in 
smooth words of flattery at my court ; we 
strive still to speak the truth, or a little 
beneath it. So I will only say this before 
I know thee intus et in cute, to the bone, 
as it were ; I am glad to have thee here 
for thy merits* sake." 

" I thank the most illustrious King for 
his kind welcome," said John the Scot, 
bending low. " But, Sire, you must not 
expect me to be crawling beneath the truth. 
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I am born Irish, Sire ; we in old Ireland 
are never happy if we cannot paint life just 
a poor whit better than the bare truth, 
for we have to live by our wits ; imagina- 
tion is our chief diet, after the hot porridge ; 
imagination presents to us every man, 
woman, and blessed theory in so fierce a 
light — red, white, or black — that we either 
love them or hate them more fiercely than 
other folk do ; so our speech takes on the 
semblance of untruth to you cold-blooded, 
matter-of-fact Saxons. But it is no untruth 
that we speak, Sire ; it is the very blessed 
truth as we see it. Nay, pardon me, for 
running on this gait ; I forget my court- 
manners, which in sooth do sit ill upon me, 
as Master Asser s gown sits loose on his 
left shoulder." 

The King smiled and replied, '*No offence, 
friend ; what I like is a man who will open 
his heart and tell me what he thinks. A 
king has to study the minds and feelings 
of many men. Angles or foreigners ; how 
can he do this if he can only talk to 
puppets trained by art.**" 
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*' Quite so, Sire ; it is what I thought ye 
would say, from all I have heard of your 
dealings in this country. And, if I may 
presume to enlighten your Highness a bit 
further about my countrymen, let me com- 
pare your Saxon welcome with my own 
feelings on first seeing you, Sire. Ye 
bade me welcome kindly enough, but your 
true Saxon caution hedged that welcome 
about with conditions that gave me almost 
a chill to the marrow; whereas I came 
into your royal presence ready to kneel 
before a hero I have long admired ; ready. 
Sire, to put my hands between yours and 
swear allegiance on my soul to the hardest 
hitter of the heathen this generation hath 
known, to the tenderest and truest friend 
of all good men, to a King who is not too 
proud to stoop to his inferiors in rank or 
age, that he may learn a new lesson in 
wisdom. I tell you. Sire, that I came here 
with the mother in my throat and the 
blessed tears in my eyes, for the love I 
bare ye afore I ever loved you, Sire." 

The Irishman had risen from his seat 
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and raised his voice so loud that they 
heard him all down the great hall, where 
divers officers were sitting mending their 
ashen spears or talking softly about the 
chase ; as John the Scot waved his arm 
and raised his voice, the wolf-hound, Thor, 
rose and stepped between John and the 
King with bristling hair and tail curled 
over his back. 

King Alfred said, " Look at the hound — 
he is but a matter-of-fact Saxon ; he mis- 
trusts the eloquent words of an Irishman ; 
not so do I, my friend ; here is my hand 
on it ! You and I shall be brothers — if we 
don't quarrel, John, over the colour of the 
truth." 

All three men laughed good-humouredly, 
Thor even gently wagged his tail, lay 
down again, and sighed to think that after 
so much barking there should be no pretty 
play of tooth and claw. 

*^ You will excuse me, O King," said 
John the Scot, "but I would fain know 
what meaneth yon lighted candle set in a 
little tower of horn, for it is not yet so 
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dark that we cannot see by God's day- 
light" 

"Ah!" said the King, "that is a poor 
device of mine for measuring the time. 
Thou must know that I long ago resolved 
to give to God half my time, day and 
night I therefore had candles made with 
rings marked round them, so that from 
ring to ring burnt away an hour ; but on 
windy days they burnt too fast, so we 
made these little towers of white ox-horn 
planed so thin that the light shines through. 
As is my time, Master John, so have I 
divided my income into two equal parts, 
for secular and sacred spending thereof 
The secular I divide into three equal parts : 
the first for my soldiers and nobles and 
officers of my Court, of whom one third 
are here for a month, and then spend two 
months at home ; the second share goeth 
to the masons, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
painters, of whom I have many of great 
skill ; the third share is given to worthy 
foreigners, like thyself and Asser, who 
visit me." 
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" Ah ! Lord King, wisdom is more 
precious than rubies ; this thou alone 
amongst the kings of the earth hast learnt." 

'* Softly, John Scotus ; tempt me not 
with words of praise, for I am but human 
after all. Well, so much for my secular 
half; now of that half which I give to 
God. The first part is for the poor — yet 
so as it be discreetly given ; for I re- 
member how Pope Gregory said, 'Give 
not much to whom you should give little, 
nor little to whom much, nor something to 
whom nothing, nor nothing to whom some- 
thing.' The second part is for the two 
monasteries which I have founded, at 
Athelney and Shaftesbury ; the third is for 
the school here attached to my new minster, 
for the better training of my nobles' sons; 
and the fourth part goeth to monasteries 
in Wessex, Mercia, and elsewhere." 

** Certes, an unselfish distribution, Sire ; 
I am astonished, for my poor experience 
hath told me that when rich folk, earls, 
aldermen, aye, even kings talk of giving to 
religion, they mean bribing the Most High 
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God to give them right good places in 
Heaven. But Alfred, King of Wessex, 
knows better the essence of true re- 
ligion : his aim is to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world. There 
is a selfishness too often even in religion ; 
the religion that thinks first and mainly of 
others is rare." 

Alfred made no reply ; his hand was over 
his eyes and he kept a long silence, only 
his lips twitched and moved as in prayer. 

After a while John the Scot said low to 
Asser, ** Tell me, hath not the king been 
sorely troubled by the low state of learning 
in this country.*^ I trow ye have more 
learning in Wales ? " 

** Without doubt, learned Sir; who ever 
knew the Welsh fail in knowledge or in 
music ? We are the relics of an old race — 
I may say, a higher race, driven by brute 
force into the mountains." 

The King looked at Asser shrewdly, and 
said with a smile, " Whoever knew a Welsh- 
man who did not think his countrymen, includ- 
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ing himself, superior to the whole civilised 
worid? There may be some truth in their 
claim to great knowledge, but knowledge 
alone exalteth not a nation ; there is a 
higher faculty, character, sobriety, will- 
power, courage. We Saxons have had our 
faults, grievous faults in sooth ; but we do 
not quarrel amongst ourselves for a vain 
precedence when the foeman stands at the 
gate. We are not so brutal as we were. 
Master Asser, and we are, I think, humbler 
and truer Christians than those who held 
this land before us." 

** The King is right. Master John Scotus," 
said Asser with a sudden show of humility, 
** the Briton is too often a clever nidder- 
ing. The Angle and the Saxon are always 
serious men ; they are learning now our 
arts and science, and still they keep their 
own strong virtues." 

" God grant it may be the case," mur- 
mured the King, then suddenly rising to 
his feet with blenched face, he smote upon 
a silver bell which stood upon the table, 
leaned forward as if in great pain, muttered 
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to himself, " O my God, pardon me my 
pride ; let this cup pass from me, if it be 
thy will — if it be thy will — Oh! Friends, 
excuse me, I must away." 

Two nobles had hastened up at the 
sound of the bell ; they put their arms 
about the King and bore him tenderly out 
of the hall. 

**What meaneth this. Master Asser?" 
cried John the Scot 

**A grievous malady that at times seizes 
the King ; it is sad indeed." 

**Is he often so? is it dangerous to 
life ? " 

** Sometimes once in a week it comes, or 
more rarely. The leech saith it shall surely 
kill him in the end. 

"Alas! the pity of it," cried the Irish 
priest, **and how long doth this agony 
hold the poor sufferer in its terrible grip?" 

** Sometimes six hours or more. Master 
John Scotus ; and while the torment is 
upon him he can see no one, save the 
Queen only." 

In a little chamber close to the hall lay 
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King Alfred on a pallet bed, by his side a 
lady bent over him, laying a compress of 
lye of betony upon his hot brow ; the dim 
twilight hardly showed the Queen's features, 
she was some-deal tall and graceful in 
figure. 

" Ethel — Elswitha," murmured the King, 
**has he come home yet?" 

**Who, my dear Lord?" asked the Queen 
softly, as she stooped over the bed. 

** Edward — the Atheling — why tarries he 
so long ? is anything amiss ? " 

" No, dearest Alfred ; two days ago he 
sent some men home with game ; I had 
hoped we should have eaten some of it for 
supper. Fear not, he will come soon." 

The King moaned and said, *' Forgive 
me, my darling, I trouble thee over-much ; 
men are all too selfish when they be ill." 

*' To take trouble for my sweet Lord is 
my joy; there, try and sleep — try poor 
darling." 



CHAPTER V. 



THE ATHELING. 



AssER, the Welshman, and John, the Irish- 
man, sat long in the great hall talking of 
all the reforms of the King ; but just ere 
sunset Asser took the guest to see some 
of the works which were carried on under 
the King's eye in the precincts of Wolvesey. 
First he took him into a long shed where 
carpenters were busy making long ships 
to out-match the esks of the Danes ; next 
they passed to a chamber where men 
were toiling at wood and iron — here ash- 
spears and shields, hunting-spears, swords, 
and long knives were being constructed ; 
in a third chamber forts and dykes, round 
towers and stockades were being made in 
clay, as models, by which builders in distant 
parts might mould their works. None of 
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these things had much charm for these 
scholars; but when they entered a stone 
house, where coins were being finished by 
the moneyers, they stayed long to examine 
the dies. 

Yet, again, when Asser led the Irish 
monk into the book-room, where manu- 
scripts were being lettered in black and 
gold, and figures drawn in two colours to 
vie with the best Greek vases, the tall 
scholar amused the Saxon artists by his 
loud remarks in praise of their work. 

" I would not have missed this sight for 
a mancus, Master Asser; never have I 
touched vellum of a softer texture ; it is fit 
for the most delicate painting ; such gold- 
beating and gilding we cannot do in Ireland. 
The illuminations are too good for Saxon 

readers — ^'tis to cast pearls before oh! I 

beg pardon! I mind me I am in Wessex, 
not in France." 

** Have a care, Master John," said Asser, 
** these men are as proud of their country 
as we are ; and, though they may not under- 
stand the Latin, yet a tone will reveal a 
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feeling ; and it is as well to be polite to a 
Saxon or an Angle, as it is also to a wolf, 
if thou hast no spear ready." 

** I am corrected, Master Asser ; but does 
not all this splendid work in the fine arts 
prove how grand a master-soul inspires this 
half-savage crew ? I would the King were 
here to show his treasures." 

''Well, hither cometh Abbot Grimbald," 
said Asser, ** a rare singer and learned ; 
good my Lord Abbot, let me present 
Master John the Scot, the philosopher." 

" I am happy in taking thy hand. Sir ; I 
came hither to meet the King at supper; 
but I misdoubt we shall have a sad hour, 
for our Lord, I hear, is on his bed and 
tormented with pain." 

** It is even so, Lord Abbot," replied 
Asser, ** but come thy ways into the Queen's 
bower ; haply her Majesty may be able to 
sit at meat with us." 

As the three ecclesiastics entered the 
chamber known as the Queen's bower, they 
were aware of a lady reclining on a couch 
and another lady standing near her, while 
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a young girl of about twelve years sat in 
the recess before a spinning wheel that 
made a busy hum. 

"It is the Queen," whispered Asser to 
the Irish scholar. 

Thereat John Scotus knelt before her 
Majesty, and kissed the hand she offered, 
while in a friendly tone she said : 

" It grieves me to avow that the King 
cannot welcome ye all to supper ; but you 
will be glad to know that a grateful sleep 
has taken him for a space away from his 
pain." 

By the light of the candles, John the Scot 
could see how beautiful the Queen was ; 
especially he marked her dark expressive 
eyes, which seemed to open wider as she 
spoke, and claim his heart s allegiance in a 
wild fashion which he could not but admire. 

Then she sank back upon her pillow and 
appeared to be one of those languishing 
beauties who tire themselves by gracefully 
doing nothing. 

"Elfrith, my child, come and speak to 
Master Johannes Scotus, and show him how 
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clever a Saxon girl can be with her silks 
and embroideries." 

" Nay, Royal Lady, I will go and inspect 
the little Princess's work yonder," cried 
John. 

As the philosopher was fond of children, 
he soon got on familiar terms with Princess 
Elfrith, and made her laugh so heartily 
that the Queen said, ** Hush ! remember 
father is ill, my child." 

Then the Irishman made a moue of 
pouting lips so comically that Elfrith almost 
forgot herself and laughed aloud again. 

Then, while Asser and the Abbot talked 
at one end of the room, Elfrith was 
answering a battery of questions at the 
other. 

"Thy father works too hard, Lady 
Elfrith; he has been telling me how he 
divides his time; the scheme is sublime, 
but it affrights me. Now I am glad to 
see that the Queen doth not kill herself 
with over much drudgery ; she is right ; a 
woman should ever look beautiful." 

Elfrith paused in her spinning, gave a 
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little nod with her head, and whispered, 
** How little dost thou know about my 
mother ! " 

" What ! doth she too divide the hours 
of the working day ? " he asked as in 
surprise. 

**Thou must not say I told," whispered 
the girl ; then, glancing at her mother, she 
went on, " My mother's work is never 
done ; as she says in mirth, it goes about 
from sun to sun ; she is toiling and 
moiling all day, Sir Priest ; she cannot 
divide her hours as father doth; she 
wishes she could. For, while she is in 
the school, overlooking our work, illuminat- 
ing, reading aloud, spinning, weaving, 
needlework, some message is sure to come 
that more medicines are needed, or some- 
one is ill, or the cook hath forgotten his 
orders, and away she goeth. Every 
morning she hears mass in the cathedral 
soon after sunrise, then she visits the 
hospital, the kitchen, the storerooms — hears 
complaints of the house-carls or the slaves, 
and very often sees tiresome, old aldermen 
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who have come from afar to appeal to the 
King ; for she tries to save father trouble 
as she can. Anon she will go into the 
work-room, where her women are busy at 
the loom, or cutting out rich dresses with 
silk hoods and pendants ; look at that blue 
cover-chief which mother wears ; she made 
it herself. No, do not tell her I said so. 
Ah! and look at Abbot Grimbald's green 
chasuble, bordered with thread of gold — 
mother and I made that ! " 

** Heaven help us! what artistic* skill!" 
said Scotus. 

**Yes, I don't think you know much 
about such things ; men seldom do — only 
father. He of course finds out about 
everything.'* 

*' I am quite surprised by what you say 
about the Queen, Lady Elfrith." 

" Hush ! rU tell you a secret ! when the 
burning castle is put upon the supper table, 
with sweetmeats, the foss running with red 
juice, the enemy climbing up the walls 
just like it is in the real acting — know thou, 
mother made it all this very noon." 
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" No ! the Queen goeth into the kitchen 
amongst the scullions." 

" Sometimes even thither ; but mother 
hath a private kitchen where she prepares 
her grand dishes for our guests ; but mind ! 
not a word! Sir Priest, not a word! I 
shall be sorely blamed and disgraced for 
telling all this. Only, I knew by thy 
face just now that thou wert despising my 
mother as a lazy lie-down that did no 
work. It is false ; she never rests. Thou 
deemest she is resting now, but I will 
wager my new chatelaine that she is 
devising some new work for the slaves for 
to-morrow, or ordering the meals in her 
head while she is turning her beautiful 
eyes upon her guests so sweetly. Oh! I 
know mother." 

" I think you do. Lady Elfrith ; I can 
see whose daughter you are too ; there is 
a touch of the King's seriousness and 
idealism in you, dear child — just a 
touch — and a good dose of Lady Elswitha's 
common-sense. I must thank you for one 
of the best lectures I ever heard — ^behind 
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the scenes ! Oh ! I will keep the secret ; 
never fear ! What ! we are called to 
supper." 

A dozen or so of Thanes stood bowing 
at the entrance to the hall as the Queen 
swept by, looking very noble in her em- 
broidered train, her hood of crimson silk 
with long pendants, and her jingling silver 
chatelaine. Her under-robe was of blue 
silk, trimmed with two rows of gold em- 
broidery; an over-dress of red velvet with 
full open sleeves embroidered with stars of 
gold left the blue under-robe open in front 
from shoulder to foot. On her left shoulder 
she wore a fibula, or brooch, which fastened 
her robe so that part fell away and left 
her bare round arm exposed. 

The fibula was a king's gift from over 
the sea ; the centre was rich with garnets 
and turquoises, which were embedded in 
mother-of-pearl and circled by filigree work 
of gold. 

As they stood to hear the bishop's 
chaplain say the long Latin grace, a choir 
of boys in the minstrels' gallery at the 
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further end of the haJl began to warble 
softly a Saxon hymn of praise, timing 
themselves so that they ended with the 
loud Amen of the priest. 

Then the Queen seated herself in her 
chair of state, a settle of carved oak, at 
the head of the table, having six maids 
of honour near her. 

Scarce had they finished the first course 
when a great sensation was caused all 
down the hall by a loud blast being heard 
without — a horn was being blown vigorously. 
Heads went up in surprise, spoons fell, 
the Thanes looked anxiously up the table. 
But when the great bell of the Tower 
began to swing, clang ! clang ! clang ! clang ! 
the men all started up and went for their 
swords, which they had laid aside by the 
wall before sitting down. 

The Queen too had risen, and this time 
her wide eyes were all unconsciously opened, 
for fear gleamed there, fear and resolution 
at deadly grip ; but resolution conquered. 

" Danes or fire, my noble Thanes ? we 
must each do our duty," she cried. 
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By this time most of the Thanes had 
run out ; you could hear them calling out 
the garrison, and the sound of running 
feet invaded the sudden silence of the 
hall. Still the Queen waited, listening. 

Then, when the women expected to 
hear a great war-cry and the clash of 
swords, on a sudden a hearty laugh was 
heard — a laugh which was taken up all 
over the wide spaces of the castle-green, 
till the infection of it stole into the hall, 
and all the servitors, the maids of honour, 
and the guests began to smile — they knew 
not why. 

Just then King Alfred, wild-eyed and 
unkempt, rushed into the hall wielding his 
great shield of linden-wood and his ashen 
spear ; with a voice of thunder, he cried : 

"What meaneth this ringing of alarm 
bells ? what is toward ?" 

The Queen started forward, put her 
hand on her Lord's shoulder and said : 

"Oh! my dear spouse! it is nothing — 3. 
false alarm ; hark ! they are even now on 
laughter," 
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The King looked angrily round ; he had 
risen in much disorder of dress from his 
bed at the first sound of the alarm bell ; 
he set his shield firmly on the floor and 
rested his arm upon it, listening to the 
advancing sounds of mirth. 

The Queen was gazing intently and 
anxiously upon his pale face ; at last she 
said : 

" Dearest, if thou art in great pain, do 
retire before the rout come in." 

The King's eye softened as he turned to 
his faithful wife : 

" Darling Elswitha, God hath performed 
a miracle on me, for which I thank Him 
in my heart ; at the sound of the alarm 
bell, as I started up to seize my arms, 
He took away all my sickness. I deemed 
the heathen Danes were at my gate; 
Christ was at my side though — He touched 
me, and behold! I was whole." 

The maids of honour listened open- 
mouthed ; one had fetched the King's 
purple mantle, and now set it on his 
shoulders ; graciously he thanked her. 
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Then came a noise of cheering and 
running feet ; anon there entered the hall 
at the head of the Kings Thanes a tall 
youth, whose face glowed with health 
and excitement, whose eyes sparkled with 
fun, and whose long yellow hair streamed 
behind him as he ran up the hall. 

" It is the Atheling ! " exclaimed the 
Queen, as the flickering light of a high 
cresset lamp fell upon his features for a 
moment 

The boy fell on his knees at the King's 
feet and gasped out with panting breath : 

" Pardon, dear my Lord, pardon ! I 
have but just heard of thy great sickness." 

" Rise, Edward — my boy ; rise, and tell 
me why all this riot in the precincts." 

"Oh! Father, I am so sorry it hath 
happed thus, when thou art sick." 

" The sickness is over, my son : God 
hath given me new strength in a moment 
to meet the supposed danger; so I thank 
thee for coming thus. But as a king, I 
must know the cause of this disturbance 
in the night-watch." 
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Prince Edward looked at his mother 
for sympathy and held her hand, as 
he replied to the King and his Thanes 
who now stood around them. 

"It was thus, my Father ; thou wottest 
that I have boasted aforetime that if I 
were a Danish chief I could climb the 
outer wall near the Lady^s Lake ; well, I 
and my retinue left our horses tied to 
the trees hard by the King's gate, and 
anon we crept along the narrow path 
under the wall till we came to the lake; 
this wall we scaled, dropped down on the 
inner side, and might have surprised the 
sentinels, and seized the castle — always 
supposing we had had a host behind us — 
only, two wolf-hounds began to bay, the 
watch was alarmed, horns were blown, 
the alarm bell was rung, the garrison 
came forth, and our last hour had come, 
had not I proclaimed myself the Atheling 
and blown the royal mootes on my forest 
bugle." 

The King had listened with flashing 
eyes ; surely he had remembered, as he 
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gazed upon his son's bright face, how in 
many a sporting venture he had dared to 
outwit the foe ; and he fore-saw in this 
mad frolic an earnest of what the boy 
might do for Wessex and for all Angle- 
kin hereafter. 

The Queen spoke first: **A11 is well, 
Edward ; but thou must not put us to so 
sudden a test again ; men might have 
been wounded, thou thyself might have 
been cleft through the head ; thou art a 
foolish boy." 

"But what saith the King?" asked the 
Atheling, looking frankly at his father's 
face, in which there was still a show of 
kingly anger masking fatherly pride. 

Alfred raised his head and said in a loud 
voice : 

" I am but a partial judge in this cause, 
and I leave it with my Thanes. Pronounce 
your doom, my lords, on this Atheling, 
and say what he deserves who hath dared 
to break into our castle of Wolvesey." 

" Nay, let them have the evidence in 
full. Lord King," said the Queen with 
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dignity. " Most noble Thanes, know that 
our son hath aforetime expressed a wish 
to test the alertness of the garrison and 
the safety of our defences; what he hath 
done he did for our good ; and a good 
that he thought not of he hath helped to 
assure; for, know all that the King hath 
been healed of his sickness by the sudden 
call to arms. Now, Thanes, give your 
doom." 

For a few seconds there was a low 
murmur amongst the warriors, then old 
Ethelhelm, alderman of Wilts, spoke for 
the King's Thanes, saying : 

**We find it no outrage on the peace, 
but seeing that the Atheling had not 
obtained leave from the King for his 
attempt — a slight fine shall be — " 

" I know what ye mean," cried the twelve 
year old Princess with a merry laugh, 
darting out and seizing Ethelhelm by the 
arm. " Our doom is this : forasmuch as 
the supper is like to be spoilt if we tarry 
longer, the naughty Atheling shall go hence 
and wash and be fined a mancus if he do 
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not take his place behind his father ere 
one can count five hundred : that is our 
doom, most noble Thanes ; I think ye all 
agree with the white witch, Elfrith ? " 

The men laughed, they held up their 
hands, and the doom was pronounced good 
and true ; though one of the younger 
Thanes pinched Elfrida's cheek, received a 
sounding slap in return, then chased her 
round the hall, while the guests laughed 
aloud; finally, the wayward Princess was 
carried by the Thane back to her mother, 
who with one look and one uplifting of a 
finger demanded and enforced instant silence 
and submission. Then the guests all took 
their seats again at the King's command ; 
though he went away with his son and 
returned shortly to the table. 

** Master Asser," said John the Scot, "if 
this is a fair sample of Saxon manners at 
Court, it differs from what I have known 
abroad." 

** Doubtless so," replied Asser ; '* our 
King would have his guests eat at their 
ease, like the members of one family — 
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dulce est desipere in loco. By the way. 
Lord King, ought not our new Thane to 
sit with her peers?" 

King Alfred leaned forward, caught the 
twinkle of the Welshman's eye as he was 
looking towards the young Princess, and 
cried aloud: 

"Of a surety the Thanes must sit to- 
gether — Elfrith, my child, void thy place 
near thy mother and go sit below the 
youngest of our Thanes; thou hast acted 
as a Thane in a great matter, now go 
and mix with thy peers; quick! they shall 
give thee place." 

The startled child bit her lip. She 
reddened and seemed about to cry when 
her brother, the Atheling, rose and took 
her hand, led her in stately fashion down 
the long table till she was near the Thanes, 
and said : 

" I bring ye our latest creation to sit 
with her peers. Edwin, Thane of Kent, 
thou art the youngest of the King's 
Thanes, make the Princess welcome/' 

Edwin, Thane of Kent, rose and bowed 
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to Elfrith with much courtesy, made room 
for her, and so amused her with fond 
stories that her girlish laugh was soon 
heard all down the table. 

"The frolic pleasures of a child are 
sometimes more valuable than the sen- 
tentious mouth ings of the philosopher," said 
the King, smiling at the bright faces of 
his Thanes under Elfrith's gay influence.' 

"We philosophers are not all dull dogs/' 
replied John Scotus ; "I know one who 
played merrily on a king who had thought 
to crush the slow-thinking doctor with a 
pass of royal wit. The poor philosopher, 
who was myself, had drunk his wine with 
his mouth yet full, and had coughed like a 
cow in a fog ; thereat King Charles the 
Bald — for it was he — inquired, * Die, domine, 
quid interest inter Scotum et Sotum?' I 
swallowed my ire and my mouthful together, 
and replied, 'Mensa tantum.*" 

"Come, gentlemen," said the Queen, "it 
is not fair to hide your jests in a Roman 
shroud ; who will translate it for us 
women ? " 
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** Madame," said Scotus, " I ought not 
to have spoken Latin ; my manners are but 
indifferent; it runs thus in the Irish tongue. 
Said the King, smiling sarcastically at my 
gross conduct at table, *Tell me. Master, 
what is there between a Scot and a Sot?' 
I looked him full in the face with a 
stupid leer, and muttered, 'Sure, just the 
table!'" 

This time it was the turn of the ladies 
to laugh ; and, when they had finished, one 
of the maids of honour set them off again by 
suddenly perceiving the point of the retort 
and breaking out into a guffaw. 

" I know now," said the King wickedly, 
"why my invitation was so cordially ac- 
cepted by the witty Priest, Johannes Scotus ; 
what King would have kept a guest at his 
court after he had been so flouted?" 

"Oh, Sire, King Charles had forgotten 
it next morning ; and ye may be sure I 
did not remind his honour." 

As the Abbot and the King now began 
to argue about drunkenness, whether it ex- 
cused or worsened a misdeed, the Atheling 
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pulled his mother *s long sleeve and whis- 
pered : 

"Mother, look at this toy." 

" Benedicite ! my son, what a comely 
bracelet hast thou there!" 

"Yea, Mother, a few days ago I was 
calling at a house where my old nurse 
lives, and there I found a young girl who 
owned this." 

" Strange ! it must have once belonged 
to a great man's daughter or wife." 

" I want to show it to my father ; for 
methinks it hath Danish characters en- 
graved upon it; she might have been a 
JarFs daughter." 

" She, Edward ! '' exclaimed the Queen, 
darting a keen glance at her son, "oh! you 
mean this freeman's daughter?" 

" Yes — no — that is, she — that is to say — 
Egwina is not his daughter ; she was a 
foundling child, and she wore this bracelet 
when picked up." 

"And she is very pretty, I dare say," 
remarked the Queen carelessly. 

" Pretty, Mother ! she is beautiful as an 
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angel in Heaven ! When she sings I feel 
as if the earth swam out of my ken ; when 
she laughs, I thank God for making her 
so fair; she is peerless for her loveliness." 

" Indeed ! have you yet tried our new 
honey-cake ? Elfrith and I made it for you, 
Edward ; when you put it in your mouth 
all meaner food is forgotten ; it melts and 
leaves you sad for want of a second bite ; it 
is peerless for its honied loveliness. Egwina 
is not to be touched on the same day." 

"Mother! I like not such scornful words; 
I am in earnest about her; I want to tell 
the dear father about her." 

"No, not to-night, Edward; promise me 
to say nought about her to-night; see! 
they are bringing in the harp. We must 
hush now, for the hour of song is come. 
Eat thou some cake, dear son." 

The small harp was passed down from 
guest to guest, each playing a few bars and 
singing a verse or two, or indulging in a 
longer strain, if he felt inspired thereto. 
When it was at last put in the King's 
hand, he called to the Abbot and said : 
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"Master Grimbald, thou must sing while 
I play; the verses are ours, but the music 
is all thine own ; and, after this song, let 
us all to bed." 

With these words the King played a soft 
prelude on the harp, standing at the head 
of the table ; then Bishop Grimbald, the 
sweet singer of St Omer, sang : 

Hate not thy brother; 
Love each other, 
Evil beasts do hate. 
Foemen feed. 
Give each his meed, 
Who labours at thy gate. 

Love thou the best, 
Tis my behest; 
Be tender to the bad. 
The sin in sooth 
Deserves no ruth; 
Yet if he turn, be glad. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE WRONG DOOM. 



That night, ere Queen Ethelswitha laid 
her fair face on pillow, she had a little talk 
with the King about her eldest son. 

"Alfred, what thinkest thou in thy heart 
of Edward's home-coming?" 

The King, who hated to have servants 
about him, was then combing out his long 
locks, in which a few grey hairs could be 
seen, though he was but thirty-six years 
old; he suspended the operation, and came 
smiling up to the Queen, who was studying 
an illuminated missal as she sat on a low 
stool near the candle. 

"Elswith, it is just what I should have 
done in my boyhood. The lad intended to 
prove his former thesis — that the castle 
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might easily be surprised ; and though he 
got over the wall well enough, yet I am 
quite satisfied with the able way in which 
our garrison fell into their places to repel 
the assault ; to-morrow I shall give them 
their meed of praise. The boy looks strong 
and well, doth he not? I tell you, dearest, 
he may, if God will, prove one of the 
stoutest hunters of big game in all Wessex ; 
all the county says that of him. It makes 
me feel proud — perhaps it is a foolish pride, 
dear, and I once plumed myself on know- 
ledge of wood-craft and the chase. But, 
God be praised! there seemeth to be no 
likelihood of more fighting against the 
heathen for many years ; they have gotten 
such shrewd knocks here that, in their 
prudence, they sail now up the Seine, or 
elsewhere, in search of plunder. So that 
Edward's great skill in tracking the wolf 
and bear, and his dauntless courage in 
facing danger, may never be tested against 
a human foe. He is a good son, and he 
owes much to his mother's teaching. 

The Queen looked up with love-lit eyes, 
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thanking so her Lord for his kind speech ; 
then with a little sigh she said : 

" Doth the boy realise the great future 
that is before him ? Doth he know how a 
king must sacrifice himself to the greater 
wealth of all ? " 

" Surely, Elswith, he feels all that. Oft- 
times have I talked with him when we 
have floated lazily down the Itchen in our 
fishing-boat ; and as the line trailed sleepily 
over the waving river-reeds and green 
slimy weeds, I have been surprised by 
examples of the keen interest he takes in 
my duties ; he knows most of our laws 
and dooms by heart already. He will be 
every inch a king." 

" I think, dearest Alfred, that thou 
wouldest deem a good wife as a very 
important part of a king's treasure ? " 

The King again put down his comb. 
He was used to his Queen's quiet voice; 
when the words were pronounced most 
gently and clearly he knew there was more 
tow on her distaff than he had been ware 
of; just now she spoke with unusual pre- 
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cision» and in the quietest tone possible. 
He replied : 

" Elswith ! it is like a woman to be 
talking and thinking of a wife for the boy 
before he is yet seventeen. Why! he him- 
self would scout the very thought; what 
doth he know of woman's worth — save as 
mother and sister?" 

" So I had deemed until this eve ; but 
the dear boy tells me he hath met a young 
girl so comely that his foolish head can 
think of nought beside." 

** Ha ! so early ? an alderman's daughter 
out of Somerset?" 

" Not so, dear ; a foundling who resides 
with his old nurse near Stonehenge or 
Amesbury; he will speak with thee about 
her bracelet to-morrow." 

"The boy hath exchanged bracelets with 
this lass?" asked the King, quickly. 

**No; he tells me he hath but brought 
her armlet for thee to examine, since it 
bears marks that our goldsmiths may be 
able to translate." 

" I will see it ; yes, I will talk with the 
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boy; he is a good boy — hath no vice, I 
verily believe ; this girl — oh ! Ethel, it is 
but the flitting shadow of a truer and a 
stronger love that shall one day warm his 
heart, as thy love hath kindled mine, ever 
since I met thee at Gainsborough." 

**Ah! may it be so; but he dotes 
strangely on her wonderful charms." 

"That is nothing, believe me, nothing 
in a mere boy ; why, my Queen, before I 
saw thee there was many a comely maiden 
who made my fond heart flutter for a 
sennight — oh! I thought the while I loved 
her dearly!" 

"Indeed! Alfred, I have never heard 
this from thee aforetime." 

The Queen*s glance, half reproachful, 
half coquettish, made the King laugh ; 
he took her face in both his hands and 
kissed her, saying : 

" I can never thank God enough for 
putting it into my mind to choose not 
only a comely face, but a warm heart and 
a cool head. If my epitaph were truly 
writ, it should be : * Here lieth one who 
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was the husband of Queen Elswitha, the 
best of her sex ' ; and now, sweet Queen, 
good-night." 

The next day Edward Atheling followed 
his father about like a faithful dog, into 
the Cathedral for mass, to the new schools, 
to the Court-house while he re-heard appeal 
cases, to the Scriptorium to examine the 
Kings new Saxon rendering of the Pastoral 
Care, and to the mews where the falcons 
were kept. Here at last his father turned 
from the scholars who were attending him 
and consulted the Atheling upon a point 
of falconry. This gave the young prince 
a chance to mention Egwinas armlet to 
the King. 

" Look, Father, I pray thee, at this 
golden bracelet which I have brought 
from beyond Amesbury — are not those 
marks of Danish origin.'^" 

The King, always interested in gold- 
smiths' work, took it out into the sunshine 
and conned it carefully ; as he did so, he 
recalled the Queen's words to him last 
night and glanced keenly at his son. 
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Edward blushed, and the King thought 
to himself in the words of Terence, " Salva 
res est ; erubuit " — " It is all well ; he 
blushes." "This is but a boy's calf love, 
pure and innocent, and — ephemeral ! *' 
" But," he said aloud, "it is gold, no 
doubt, and those runes mean something; 
perhaps my chief artificer can tell us ; let 
us go seek him in the work-room, Edward" 

The bracelet was put before the chief 
goldsmith, who turned it up and down for 
some minutes in silence, then said : 

" Lord King, the runes are Danish ; may 
I call up a Danish captive who works in 
silver yonder?" 

At the King's command the young man 
was summoned. 

His sullen face lit up with a smile when 
the bracelet was put into his hand ; he 
knelt and pressed it to his lips. 

The Atheling smiled at his father, who 
said : 

" Then the runes are Danish, and you 
recognise the emblem?" 

" Sire, the leaf springs in April ; this 
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armlet is holy to our Lady Eoster, who 
is the goddess of the spring ; these runes 
are the young buds." 

" Ah ! Eoster ! the dawn of summer," said 
the King absently. 

" But does it tell thee aught about the 
wearer?" asked the Atheling. 

The young Dane pondered ere he spake, 
then hesitatingly replied : 

"The owner was a great chief; none 
but a Jarl may wear so holy a thing ; he 
was from the North-land — the runes are cut 
in the Norse fashion. It is my own native 
land. Sire. The captive glanced up at the 
King with shining eyes. 

" Tell me. Master Goldsmith," said the 
King, *' dost thou find this youth teachable 
and kind.*^ is he to be trusted?" 

" Uketil is a good lad, Sire ; he hath 
been in this workshop two years, come 
April ; he is a clever workman, and gentle 
in all his ways. The only thing I blame 
in him is that he loves Norse-land better 
than Wessex, and is thinking of his mother 
and sisters far too often." 
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** A good fault ! Hath he been christened 
yet ? " 

"The religion of my fathers is good 
enough for me, Lord King," cried the 
Norseman defiantly with flashing eye. 

King Alfred looked upon the indignant 
lad with pitying gaze ; so long he looked 
that Uketil dropped his eyes in confusion. 
Then at last King Alfred put his hand upon 
the slaveys shoulder and said in a low, 
caressing voice : 

'* No, my son, the religion of Odin is 
not good enough for thee. That is the re- 
ligion of fighting men, of the raiders of 
helpless homes, of the plunderers of monas- 
teries, of the brawler, the thief, the cruel, the 
pitiless ; thou hast not yet learnt to love 
the Christ, haply because thy great love 
for thy country and thy dear kin hid him 
from thine eyes and from thy heart. Still, 
thou hast seen how we treat those of our 
foe who are good. I myself am but the 
far-off follower of the gentle Son of God ; 
hast thou any grudge against me, Uketil ? 
speak thou the very truth." 
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Uketil kneeled and kissed the hem of the 
King's robe, saying : 

"Would that all Norsemen were as my 
Lord, the King of Wessex." 

King Alfred seemed deeply moved ; he 
gently raised the Norseman, saying : 

" I will do what Jesus the Christ would 
have done, Uketil ; Jesus honoured those 
who loved father and mother ; so even will 
I. When the next new moon hangs in the 
sky thou shalt be free — a free Norseman ! " 

" Oh ! dear my Lord ; let me be thy 
slave," said Uketil stretching forth clasped 
hands towards the King. 

** Uketil, it shall be as thou wilt choose, 
whether thou abide here as a freeman, 
working in silver, or whether thou wilt go 
away and rob with thy kin. This have I 
determined, seeing how thy heart bleeds 
for the poor women left behind in their 
lonely farm — thou shalt have a long ship 
and shalt return to Norse-land ; there thou 
shalt tell thy mother and kinsfolk what sort 
of life we lead here ; if they elect to return 
with thee, then we will welcome them 
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heartily to Winchester ; or if they persuade 
thee to bide yonder with them, we will not 
think harshly of Uketil. That is my re- 
solve ; I make it because the Christ within 
me bids me deal with thee as with a son ; 
when I hear thou lovest thy mother, I love 
Uketil. And I believe that Uketil will ere 
long learn to love the Christ who died 
for us both, and who is calling us both to 
be his loving disciples." 

Uketil flung himself again upon his knees, 
and when he had kissed the King's hand, 
that hand was wet with tears. 

As the King and his son left the work- 
shop, the latter was so struck by what he 
had seen that he forgot for the moment all 
about his bracelet. In fact he had left it 
behind on the goldsmiths bench, and by 
the time he had recovered it the King was 
immersed in business with aldermen from 
distant parts. However, the Atheling was 
pleased by what he had heard from Uketil, 
that Egwina's father was probably a Danish 
jarl. That was better than being a 
common foundling; that might help him 
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in getting his father s consent to their 
being handfasted and betrothed. 

Edward Atheling was very much in 
earnest about Egwina, and hastened to find 
his mother and tell her what Uketil had 
said: At last he found the Queen in the 
silk-spinning rooms, and had to wait until 
she was at liberty to speak with him. 

He was so impatient that as she came 
forth he said, as in pique : 

" I marvel. Mother, that thou and my 
father give so much heed to the trivial 
works of the crafts ; in France the King 
and Queen do not deign to trouble them- 
selves with such gear ; they leave it to 
slaves and freemen." 

** Boy ! boy ! that is the worst thing I 
ever heard from thy lips. Doth not thy 
father say that nothing is trivial? What! 
leave all that precious silk to the care of 
slaves! my child, who can have put such 
wasteful ideas in thy mind! I have it! 
'tis that freeman's lass, who doubtless 
thinks that kings and queens must be 
waited on at every turn. But thy father 
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and I are not made of such stuff as that. 
I did not so learn a woman's duties on 
the banks of Trent ; and had thy father 
held such craven opinions, his bones would 
have been rotting by this time in the 
Athelney marshes, and Hasting had been 
King of Wessex." 

The Atheling coloured and bit his lip, 
saying : 

"Mother, I am a niddering or a fool! 
I spake in haste ; I pray thee, pardon me 
my folly; it was all my own, and not due 
to my meeting with Egwina at all ; for she 
is a simple maiden and waits on the men 
yonder as if she were no jarl's daughter." 

The Queen smiled incredulously, **A 
jarl, saidst thou ? Oh ! Edward, now the 
poesy of youth carries thee away from the 
cruel facts of life." 

"No, Mother dear; Uketil, the Danish 
slave, hath told us that this bracelet could 
only have belonged to a Norse chief; it 
is sacred to Eoster, the goddess of Spring, 
Art thou not glad. Mother?" 

They were now walking on the green 
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garth near the outer walls of Wolvesey, 
and none was near to hear their talk. 
The Queen sighed as she said : 

" I am not glad, Edward ; I might have 
been pleased to hear from thee that thou 
hadst found favour with a Saxon maid of 
high degree; but that the Atheling should 
fall in love with a daughter of our foe — 
that glads me not." 

" Dear Mother, Saxons and Norse and 
Angles and Danes are all kin, I have 
often heard my father say ; besides 
Egwina is loyal to us, loyal to the 
King as one of my own sisters; she said 
she liked me because I spake right well 
of the King. • There is no touch of Dane 
in her now. Mother, believe me. Then, 
when next thou dost visit Shaftesbury, ask 
Ethelgeda at what she values Egwina ; they 
are sworn friends day and night. Thou 
knowest what my sister is and what she 
loves ; if Ethelgeda hath chosen Egwina 
as her bosom friend, we may be sure 
Egwina is a worthy damsel, may we not ? " 

" I must see this girl, Edward ; it skills 
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not talking at random ; but in sooth a 
boy's love is like cream of Devon ; it will 
not keep long. There! do not look in- 
dignant, my son ; I know thee and the 
sincerity of thy heart; but youth hath a 
way of transferring its affections lightly — 
and we may rejoice that it is so. So put 
on Egwina's bracelet while the whim lasts ; 
in a sennight she shall be forgotten." 

" Mother ! give me leave to say that 
thou knowest me not," replied the Atheling 
with hot cheek, " neither me nor Egwina ; 
I would thou couldst meet her; she looks 
every inch a princess, and she hath some 
book-learning too, as well as a knowledge 
of herbs ; then she is skilled in gardens, 
and her plot at the Nunnery contained 
young trees of many kinds — figs, almonds, 
mulberry, pear, apples, and even grapes ; 
she can brew clear ale and pigment. I 
have tasted the latter; right well meddled 
it was of wine, honey, and spice ; and when 
her mulberries are fully grown she tells me 
they will make the loveliest morat, squeezed 
into a pot of heather honey." 
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"Stop, Edward, stop! I do not want to 
insult thee by laughing, but on my life it 
is too comical a romance — such love based 
on toothsome dainties! it is so truly Saxon! 
We in East Anglia are more spiritual ; we 
do not talk so much about our appetites. 
But it's all very natural and proper ; if the 
Lady Egwina has learnt that a Saxon's 
love can be best glued to the sticking point 
by feeding her lord well, I am not one to 
gainsay her. Still, Edward, I did think 
that the son of Alfred would have inherited 
something of his father's higher gifts." 

"Mother, I have all the romantic feeling 
here" — he touched his heart — "but I hoped 
to win thy sympathy by proving that this 
maiden knew all such duties as a good 
house- wife should perform. Indeed, I fear 
she is at heart a poet, a singer of ballads, 
a believer in mystic science, and that her 
practical qualities are learnt from others." 

The Queen tapped her son playfully on 
the shoulder and said : 

"There! enough! she is a paragon of 
excellence, I can see ; but I give one piece 
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of advice : present her first to thy father if 
she be a poetess with wild eyes and rough 
hair and a gift for intoning, for depend upon 
it, if I test her, she shall be found wanting 
in house-wifery ; either she shall not know 
beans from lentils or she will get her robe of 
samite washed in boiling water. A poetess ! 
oh! Edward, thou shalt still need a mother 
to darn thy leggings, nor shall I regret that 
so much. Now, a truce to this wasting of 
the morning hour, I must to my duties." 

The Atheling was put a little out of heart 
by his mother's banter; it was mortifying 
that this, his first love, should be appraised 
so low. He took a boat and punted down 
stream, thinking of Egwina, until he grew so 
hungry as he pushed the little bark up 
stream again that he was forced to stop 
near a stockade two miles outside the city 
and dine with the officer of the garrison. 

Here he spent a couple of hours merrily, 
and by the time he drew to shore near St. 
Swithun's bridge it was late in the afternoon. 

Upon entering the great hall the Atheling 
found his father still engaged with appeal 
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cases ; aldermen were chid roundly for not 
knowing the law, or for pronouncing unjust 
dooms ; they were bidden to learn to read 
Saxon or lose their office, and came away 
with puckered brow, wishing so tedious a 
business had been learned in their boyhood. 

As Edward Atheling sat amongst the 
Thanes and aldermen, he could not help 
smiling at the contrast between their animal 
faces and his father's eager, intelligent look; 
they were bedizened with gold chains and 
rings and bracelets, whereas the King 
wore only a red ribbon round his neck, 
carrying a portrait of St. Neot engraved 
in alabaster. 

As the elderly chiefs came down the 
hall, the Atheling would press their hand 
and banter them till the tears ran down 
their cheeks : 

"Well, my Lord of Kent, this is a 
sorrier business than Ashdown or Ethan- 
dune. I hope my father hath not forgot 
thy prowess of the olden days ? " 

" No, no ; he be ever tender with his 
old comrades in arms ; yet I am fain to 

H 
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give up my office, and let my son judge 
the folk ; 'tis so plaguey hard to know 
which is right and what is true. And 
the King — he can see through the tangle 
in an eye-wink, and he is pained when I 
fine the innocent men ; I do hate to see 
my King look sorry. It seemeth to me a 
sort of treason to sadden the King ; and 
for treason, thou wottest, there is no fine, 
but only the penalty of death." 

** Nay, nay, my Lord, look not so seri- 
ously upon thy errors ; we must all make 
blunders sometimes. 'Tis passing hard for 
the old to remember." 

*Mt is, Lord Atheling ; how shall a man 
remember that if a knave cut off his 
neighbour s thumb he shall be fined thirty 
shillings ; if his shooting-finger fifteen shil- 
lings, while a front tooth shall cost him — 
cost him ?" 

*' Eight shillings. Alderman, in our Hun- 
dred-Court ; yes, it is rather hard to carry 
so much in the head ; but it is better to 
fine men than to mutilate them, as was 
the custom, dost not think so ? " 
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"Aye, aye! mutilating spoils them for 
fighting — ^so it doth ; my mistake was in a 
case of breaking into a house, thou must 
know. A man from down Dover way came 
inland and brake into the house of one of 
my own churls. I judged the case, as I 
thought, all correctly by my learning of 
the dooms ; for to make sure I said over 
to myself while the jury presented the 
evidence — I said over softly to myself: 
* Fine for breaking into the house of an 
archbishop ninety shillings, item an alder- 
man's sixty shillings, item a twelve-hind 
man thirty, item a churl five shillings.'" 

"Quite right," said the Atheling, laugh- 
ing at the old man's quaint perplexity. 

" Not at all, Atheling ; ye've not heard 
the whole story yet, for my churl had a 
house-dog — a. dog I had bred myself, full 
of courage he was — well! may I be called 
'niddering' if that dog did not bite the 
thief in the leg." 

"Good dog! but I don't see where the 
blunder comes. Alderman." 

"Why, when I heard that the hound had 
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bitten the thief, I said over to myself the 
King's doom : * If a hound slit or bite a 
man, let the owner pay for the first mis- 
deed six shillings, for the next twelve, for 
the third thirty/ Now, mark my trouble, 
Lord Atheling; I had to give the doom 
that the owner of that dog — my churl to 
wit — should pay that naughty thief six 
shillings. So, as the thief had to pay only 
five shillings to the churl for breaking into 
his house, he made a profit of one shilling 
by his lawless deed. It vexed me sore to 
pronounce the doom so, but I had no help 
for it ; so it was writ in the doom book. 
Never mind, Atheling ! I had that thief 
brought to my stable, and my head kennel- 
man striped him all over with an ox-hide 
strap, doom or no doom — call me *nidder- 
ing' if a did not." 

The Atheling laughed hugely, and the 
old alderman relaxed into a smile. 

"Then who," asked the Atheling, "was 
the graceless dog ^^ho brought this case 
to an appeal? I should have thought 
that the thief would not have dared to 
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do so, and thy churl would not care to 
quarrel with his master." 

The alderman shook his head and mut- 
tered in his beard, then looked up and said : 

"Never mind! it irks me not to tell 
thee how it was ; for thou shalt be king 
one day — God put it far off— and the more 
thou shalt learn of the toils, troubles, and 
anxieties of us aldermen, the better for us. 
In sooth, Atheling, I could not sleep for 
vexation, to think that my churl had to 
pay the thief one shilling for his breaking 
into the cottage. And my house-carles 
too were ever arguing about it or ever 
they set to work in the house. So, at 
last, I made appeal against the doom." 

"What!" said the Atheling, hardly 
restraining a loud laugh, "thou hast 
appealed to the King against thine own 
doom ? " 

" Even so, Lord Atheling ; for I was 
determined to show the King that mother- 
wit was a hundred times better than book- 
learning ; and so I told him with some 
choler, mark you!" 
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"And what said my father? did he 
agree ? " 

"Give me leave, Atheling, to say that 
I see nought to laugh at in all this ; if 
the King's dooms be foully writ so 
as to condemn the innocent man, 'tis a 
serious affair for the Witan, or whosoever 
makes the dooms." 

" Quite so, Alderman ; did not my 
father agree with thee?" 

" I know not ; ofttimes he seemeth to 
me void of understanding; when I had 
told my tale he buried his face in his 
long, hanging sleeve, rocked to and fro, 
and then grew red in the face ; I thought 
at first he was laughing at me ; but there 
were great tears in his eyes, I will swear 
to that. Yet, whether he were laughing 
or crying — call me niddering an thou list — 
rU swear I do not know." 

" Here cometh Master Asser ; perchance 
he can enlighten us." 

" Nay, if Master Asser be coming, I 
will go call my horses ; for I cannot breathe 
evenly in the presence of these book-learned 
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monks and priests. ' Mother-wit should 
interpret the dooms,* quoth thy father; it 
is easy to speak proverbs ; but call me 
niddering if I do not put mother-wit first, 
next time that I sit in judgment on my 
rascals. I bid thee good-den, Lord 
Atheling." 

" Oh ! Master Asser, yon alderman has 
nearly killed me with splitting laughter 
forcibly pent up ; hast thou heard of his 
appeal ? " 

'* Yes, Sire ; and the King could not 
but laugh at the big Saxon fool ; and yet, 
as he told me, the man*s pricking conscience 
forced him to come hither and find out 
where the justice lay, and that moved him 
even to tears. But I am sent with a 
message from the King to thee, Atheling, 
His Royal Highness will hear no book 
read this afternoon ; he craves some violent 
horse exercise after so much toil in court ; 
therefore he desires me to say that he will 
presently ride with thee for an hour or 
two, hawk on fist ; shall I order the 
horses ? " 
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" Leave that to me, Master Asser ; 
every man to his own trade. Thou 
mightst, in mistake, order us sumpter- 
mules or my mother s ambling cob ; cleave 
thou to thy manuscripts, Sir Priest." 

" Thou art wrong, Lord Atheling ; true 
learning is but mother-wit chastened and 
illumined. Nay, pardon me, I am called 
by the chamberlain." 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE KING AT PLAY. 



When King Alfred bestrode his favourite 
horse and rode clattering out of the castle 
gateway, his yellow hair floating behind him, 
and his mellow voice urging on the Atheling 
to jump the running stream that babbled 
clear and swift before them, how different 
he seemed then from the studious scholar 
of the scriptorium, or the saintly worshipper 
in the cathedral, or the stern dispenser of 
justice in the throne-room? 

Why, the very grooms and falconers who 
rode behind them with hound and lure and 
cadge for carrying the hawks — these men 
knew the difference and grinned and nudged 
each other; and one would say, "Would 
to Heaven our King were always thus — a 
hunter keen and true!" and another would 
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say, ** We can't teach him much ; when our 
King hath his monk's hood off he is the 
king of falconers ; how he does gallop ! 
gallop and laugh ! can't ye hear him laugh 
down the wind, my hearties?" 

Away they went along the river-side as 
it wound in and out through the dank 
mead in the valley ; the Atheling could 
scarce keep up with him, neither could he 
catch clearly the meaning of his father's 
words which the east wind blew away 
towards Romsey and over the rolling down. 

Then of a sudden, when they had come 
to a wide stretch of water near Otterbourne, 
where the rushes grew tall and the trees 
fell away, the King cried halt! 

" Edward, we will first try thy new pere- 
grines ; there are teal in yonder." 

Quickly the falconers brought up two 
handsome birds and unhooded them ; then 
two steady water-spaniels were sent amongst 
the bulrushes to spring the game. The 
hawks, a tiercel and a falcon-gentle, were 
loosed, and rose swiftly by ever-widening 
circles above their heads, waiting on the 
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quarry that might rise beneath them. Then, 
as the hawks were hanging steadily with 
their heads to the wind, suddenly teal were 
sprung, and the birds, turning on their side, 
sailed downwards at full speed ; anon with 
wings closed they fell like two stones slung 
from a catapult on to the very top of the 
two teal which they had selected. A little 
cloud of feathers in the air, and on the 
ground two teal stone-dead. 

"Something for supper, my Lord," said 
the falconer as he stooped to take off the 
fierce tiercel, who sat with the game in his 
foot. 

"Try another pair, John," cried the King, 
"there should be more teal here.'* 

This time two wild-duck went away, the 
hawks stooped to bind their quarry, but 
one of the ducks shifted quickly and avoided 
the stroke ; and while the falcon was re- 
covering her position the duck mounted 
high into the air ; as the falcon followed 
down the wind, the riders galloped over 
the rough and marshy ground just in time 
to see their bird strike. 
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After this they rode further down the 
river, for the King wanted to fly his ger- 
falcon at a heron ; falconers were stationed 
at various points at intervals of half a mile 
along the banks of the Itchen, with haggards 
to loose, if necessary. At last a big heron 
came beating up against the wind with his 
crop full of fish ; no sound was there, only 
the croak of the long-necked bird ; but 
eager eyes watched him till he went flop- 
ping with slow and cumbrous sweep of wing 
two hundred yards to windward ; then the 
beautiful, white, Norwegian ger-falcon was 
hooded off; the heron was a hundred yards 
above them, and no sooner did he spy 
his foe beneath him than he set to work 
to ring into the air with all the confidence 
of a well-fed bully. Ring after ring he 
cleaves his way into the clouds, mounting 
by long spiral curves. But the Norse bird 
is following, ring for ring; the horsemen 
gallop to keep within distance. Now they 
are so high that you cannot discern which 
is above the other. The heron has 
disgorged part of his supper, and feels the 
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first touch of fear as the falcon shuts her 
wings and drives like a slung stone at the 
wide-winged quarry. The heron swerves 
cleverly and only loses a few feathers, but 
the downward sweep he has made must be 
made good by more spiral staircases into 
the great void. The ger-falcon has utilised 
her downward impetus more cleverly than 
the heavier heron ; she is mounting again 
ever so rapidly, and in a few moments has 
stooped again and bound the robber, who 
falls with a thud upon the grass. 

When the King and his suite rode up — 
a mile and a half of good galloping they 
had made — they found the ger-falcon blink- 
ing meditatively, as if she were wondering 
how on earth she should ever get all this 
carcase safely bestowed. 

"That is what I call sport, Edward," 
said the King as they rode homeward in 
the dusk of evening ; ** when I see an old 
robber heron go sailing home with his 
crop full of Saxon fish, I always liken him 
in my mind to our foemen of the North, 
and I live some part of my battles over 
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again as my noble ger-falcon pursues him 
to the death." 

"Yet, Father, thou hast to go to 
Norway to find a bird strong enough to 
grapple with that robber." 

" Even so, my son ; that is what I have 
done for Anglekin ; those heathen Danes 
were too strong for us by sea ; they could 
sail their esks close by Saxon shore, run 
up our creeks, land where they would, steal, 
rob, burn, carry off plunder — ^and away 
ere we could reach them. I pondered over 
this ; at last I made some Norsemen my 
friends, and they showed us how to make 
boats as good as the esks ; nay, methinks 
ours are now bigger and stronger and 
swifter, for we have tried many models 
yonder in the Wolvesey sheds. Our first 
victory at sea, Edward, was ten years ago ; 
two years after that a great host came 
from Wareham unto Exeter ; but a storm 
fell on their ships and smote them — the 
Lord rode upon that storm — for a hundred 
and twenty of their vessels were wrecked 
at Swanage. That was a mercy indeed, 
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for I was away at Exeter. Three years ago, 
my son, I put out to sea and fought with 
four ship-crews of Danish robbers — thou 
wert then minding thy letters at school — 
well, we took two ships, the other two 
yielded themselves up, sore broken were 
they and wounded ; and I sent three men 
home to tell the tale. For these Danes 
have been masters of the sea so long that 
they look to prevail always ; but when 
once they have been mastered, never again 
shall they fight with so daring an assault." 

"Then for three years. Father, they 
have not harried our coasts ? " 

** I think they find the fishing in our 
waters some-deal hazardous ; our good 
ger-falcons can outsail those greedy herons, 
thank God! Last year they sailed up the 
Somme as far as Amiens, doing much 
hurt, as I hear. Ah! boy, thou hast not 
seen the devastation they make as they 
pass through the land ; perhaps thou never 
wilt, for they know we are ready for them. 
But if they do come, Edward, it will be 
thy duty to help me to protect our people." 
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" I ask for nothing better, Father ; I 
have prepared myself, as thou knowest, by 
hunting, and horse-racing, and bouts with 
cudgel and wooden sword ; let them come ; 
I should like nothing better than a stout 
tussle with the robbers." 

'* Hush ! my son, avoid all words of too 
great confidence ; we never know what 
the morrow may bring forth ; now let us 
push on for home, as the light fails and a 
good supper awaits us — and, Edward, after 
our supper, I want a few words with thee 
in my little chamber." 

How the boy reddened at these words ! 
and how his heart beat as the two horses 
laid themselves out over the flats of 
Twyford ! 

The Atheling could not talk much at 
supper, so engrossed was he with his 
thoughts ; and when the harp came to 
him he played no merry tune as was his 
wont; at a signal from the King he left 
the table. 

Master Asser said to his neighbour, " I 
will wager my new cope that the King is 
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about to read to his son the Saxon version 
of St. Gregory that he made this morn." 

But it was not so, for when King Alfred 
had seated himself on his oaken settle with 
the Atheling on a lower stool in front of 
him, he began : 

" I have been pleased to find, Edward, 
that thou thinkest much of making ready 
and fit for the duties of thy station ; but 
one thing I have heard of thee gives me 
thought; a Prince, and an heir to a 
throne, must be very careful how he en- 
tangles himself with the fair." 

"Oh! Father, I shall always in such 
things seek thy approval and guidance." 

" Nay, then, my scruples are cast to the 
winds like the jesses of a hawk ; dear 
boy, I ever believed that thou wert loyal 
to us, heart and soul. Come, tell me about 
this girl whose bracelet thou art wearing, 
and remember two things about the deal- 
ings of a man with a maid. First, that 
he who plays with the true love of a 
simple lass is a selfish churl ; secondly, 
that he who intends her evil in his heart 
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is a graceless scoundrel and deserves no 
mercy. I hope my son is in neither class." 

** Father, I have told Mother what I 
feel ; I loved Egwina at first sight, and 
indeed I cannot help my feelings. I have 
never loved like this before ; it came like 
an arrow, a bolt shot true to the inner 
clout." 

" Yes, yes, boy ; but it was thy duty to 
struggle against it, not to nurse it. The 
Atheling's wife must be able to win the 
homage of our earls and Thanes." 

" I know it. Father ; I only ask thee to 
see her and judge for thyself. If, after 
scanning her, thou pronounce her unmeet 
for me, I will so school my heart that 
she shall be as one forgotten." 

"Women are cunning creatures, Edward; 
she shall haply act her part so well that I 
may be deceived, for she is playing for a 
great prize." 

"No, Father ; she kens nought of me, 
who I am, save that she deems me a 
Thane of thy court, and I am in no way 
promised or pledged." 
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" Ah ! that is better so ; she doth not 
suspect thee to be the Atheling. Then I 
will make some means of seeing her 
when she knows me not. A Danish jarl 
her father may have been! Benedicite! 
how many wise-acres in Wessex shall 
shake their heads when they hear we 
could find no better wife for our Atheling 
than the daughter of our bitterest foe." 

" I see how it shall strike the folk, 
Father; and I fear it may cause thee 
trouble and annoy hereafter. Heigho! how 
difficult it is to order one s life so that 
all shall be pleased." 

The King's blue eyes flashed fire as he 
replied sharply : 

"Who spoke of pleasing all? That is 
a coward's theory of life, TU ha' none of 
it. No, no, do what is right, speak the 
truth alway, give pain when the moral 
disease demands it ; that is to be a king 
indeed, and not a wax doll painted to 
please every eye. I will see this maiden, 
Edward." 

The Atheling kissed his father's hand; 
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he had succeeded beyond his hopes ; but 
then he knew how just his father was, 
how gentle, and yet how stern if the 
occasion demanded sternness. 

" Come, boy ; we will return to the hall. 
I hear the minstrels singing one of those 
Saxon ballads I love so well. Hark! it is 
a ballad of Ashdown, where Earl Sidor 
was slain near the great thorn tree, and 
Osbern and Frena and Harold ; ah ! many 
thousands on that day bit the dust ; for we 
stood struggling on the bare hill-side, fight- 
ing on even unto night-fall." 

King Alfred leaned against a pillar and was 
lost in thought ; soon, as the music changed 
to a sad minor, and the ballad described 
the finding of the dead, he shook himself 
and said, " No war-song is that, for such 
thoughts do but unman the ash-bearer. 
Yet when the war is over and the land is 
free of the heathen, we may pray, 'God 
shield us all — God save our enemies, for 
they know not what they do.* " 

As they took their seats again at the 
table, Master John Scotus said : 
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" I have been hearing, Sire, of thy 
laborious work in the scriptorium, of thy 
painful rendering into English of Boethius, 
Orosius and Bede. May I venture to doubt 
whether it were not wiser to keep these 
books in the Latin tongue. The learned 
will read them in Latin, the unlearned 
shall not study them in any tongue, I 
much misdoubt/' 

The King made sign for the music to 
cease, and replied : 

"Good Master Scotus, I fear thou dost 
not understand fully how we in this island 
are placed ; we have few or no learned 
men now, for the Danes slew our priests, 
sacked and burnt our monasteries with all 
their books : when I took to this realm I 
cannot think of a single priest south of 
Thames who could read off an epistle out 
of Latin into English ; Latin was not under- 
standed of the learned. Then, too, I 
remembered how the law of Moses was 
first known in Hebrew ; later the Greeks 
translated it into their own language, and 
later still the Latin people into their own 
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speech. Therefore I thought it better to 
turn our more sacred writings into the 
Saxon, so that not only the learned few 
but all our youth of free men may peruse 
the same. And first I began to turn into 
English St Gregory's shepherding book, 
being helped by Plegmund and Asser and 
Grimbald yonder and John my mass-priest; 
and it is my will to send a copy to each 
bishop in my kingdom, which is to be kept 
with an iron chain in his minster church; 
for some of them need it, those who have 
least knowledge of Latin speech." 

Master Asser shook his head, saying : 

"It is a dangerous experiment to put 
book-learning into the power of the laity, 
my Lord King." 

"No, no; ye are too narrow, ye priests; 
as well might ye withhold from the free- 
man his bread and his pork and his eels 
as keep from him the Bible and such other 
inspired works as our greatest saints have 
left us." 

"Then thou deemest that inspired works 
may still be written, and that the Bible 
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books are not alone the work of God?" 
said Asser. 

" I have never doubted it ; * the Holy 
Spirit he shall teach thee all things ' : not 
* he hath taught thee ' ; again, * behold I 
am with thee even unto the end of the 
world/ The spirit that inspires shall be 
with us, and shall it not inspire the English 
writer in the days to come? It may be 
that for a time our English sacred books 
may be forgotten, but it shall be an evil 
hour for the people, if they are taught 
ever to be straining their eyes back to 
Jewish history, and shall not know that 
their own history too is sacred history; 
such as was writ by the venerable Bede, 
and such as shall be writ of the lives of 
holy men yet to be. Oh! believe me, 
God still lives, still loves Anglekin; and 
the Bible is a much vaster volume than we 
can ever imagine.'* 

Asser bowed his head in silence ; but 
Scotus said in his loud voice : 

"We will examine this strange theory 
more at leisure, Sire ; I doubt if thou hast 
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learned it on thy visit to Rome. But as 
to learning ever becoming general amongst 
the people, how can they learn if they are 
constantly being haled away to the wars? 
learning craves peace — peace — peace." 

"Well, most learned teacher," said King 
Alfred smiling a little proudly, "have we 
Saxons of Wessex not won this same 
peace ? it is now. ..." 

" A message for the King ! I must 
enter ! " 

The imperious words rang out clear from 
the bottom of the hall ; anon a travel-stained 
officer fully armed strode brusquely past 
the stewards, and, kneeling on one knee 
before the King, presented a letter. 

The King broke the seal and cut the 
string ; it was only short this message ; but 
an exclamation broke from the royal lips 
as he perused it. 

Then Alfred squeezed the missive tight 
in his grasp as he rose. 

" Silence ! silence ! the King would address 
his Thanes," shouted his chamberlain. 

** My trusty Lords," said the King, and 
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his voice almost failed him for emotion, 
"this letter is from the captain of our fort 
at Milford ; it reads thus : * A great Danish 
host is sailing up the Thames, as it 
seemeth, for the Med way.'" 

A silence that might be felt long held all 
the company ; again the King spoke : 

"To-morrow, I shall lead the army forth 
at sunrise ; God help us all ! Let us ask 
divine aid to-night on our knees, that we 
may scourge these heathen from our 
shores, and protect wife and child, and 
home and church." 

The King turned and embraced the Lady 
Ethelswitha before them all, then his little 
daughter, who had run up to him bathed 
in tears. 

In two minutes all that company had 
melted away, and no sound was heard but 
quick footsteps crossing the courtyard and 
subdued buzzing of talk. 

" Where is the King ? " asked the alder- 
man of Kent, who came to the royal study. 

**The King is in church. Lord,'* replied 
one of the body servants. 
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** In church ! at this time ! Zounds ! I 
must see him." 

" No one can speak with him this hour, 
my Lord," was the reply. 

The alderman shrugged his shoulders and 
stalked sulkily away. Suddenly he stopped ; 
a thought had struck him. " Where is the 
Queen .^ is she also in church?" 

"The Lady Elswitha is in the great 
store-room, seeing that the bags of food 
are being got ready; she may not be 
spoken with, Lord." 

**Ha! that is something like a Queen; 
now we shall not starve — that is something 
at any rate. I must away to the armoury." 

In the armoury that alderman met the 
Queen, flushed, pointing hither and thither, 
suggesting ways and means of taking more 
weapons. 

** I thought, my lady, thou wast in the 
store-chamber," he said. 

" Yes, I have been there ; but I could 
not rest till I saw that all was ready here ; 
now thou art in command I return. Where 
is the Atheling?" 
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" Gone to the meads with a posse of 
men to round up the horses ; too many 
of them are out at grass ; it is so sudden." 

" My Lord," said the Queen, laying her 
fingers pleadingly on the Thane's arm, 
"the Atheling is rash, as boys will be; if 
he be in great danger " 

" Rest thee quiet, Lady ; I and my 
men will be at his back and round him ; 
yet war is cruel, and there are strange 
chances " 

" I know — I know, my Lord ; forgive a 
mothers weakness in this." 

The alderman kissed the Queen's hand 
and vowed his life should be given for the 
boy s life, if need should be. 

As she hurried away he followed her 
with wistful eyes, muttering : 

** Dear Lady, we are all fain to die for 
thee. When our Queen shows such mettle 
of daring, such energy of purpose, and yet 
is not ashamed to own that she carries the 
weaknesses of a wife and mother, who will 
not fight for her to the death .'^" 



CHAPTER VIII. 



AD ARMA! 



When the Lady Elswitha, wife of Alfred 
the Great, had thoroughly tired herself 
with superintending the packing of the 
stores for the army — so many stone of salt 
beef, mutton, flour ; so many baskets of 
beans, onions, lentils, nuts and almonds — 
she allowed herself a little rest upon her 
couch in her bower. 

Her maidens, daughters of Thanes, were 
busy about her, one spinning, three pre- 
paring plantain-leaf for curing wounds, a 
fifth playing softly on the viol, and all 
careful to spare their Queen noise and 
turmoil ; for they saw how the shock of 
the war news and the evenings exciting 
work had tasked her strength. 
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"The King!" cried a maid without, and 
drew back the hanging cloth. 

King Alfred strode in with light step, 
and, seeing his Queen reclining wearily, 
and noting her large eyes and look of 
smiling languor, he put his hand upon 
her brow and said softly to her : 

** Fear not, dearest ; I have prayed for 
thee and for all Anglekin, and now I 
feel within me that God is leading us to 
victory. I must now see to the means — 
the earthly means. I wonder if they have 
thought of getting our food ready ; we 
must take a week's food with us at least; 
darling, thou must excuse me while I go 
to the store-house — nay, why dost smile?" 

" Alfred, the store will be ready ; I have 
seen the serfs begin to pack the army s 
meat." 

"Thou hast! why, my darling, I thought 
thou wast fordone with anxiety ; what a 
brave woman I have in thee!" the King 
kissed her as she languidly lay ; anon he 
started : " Ha ! we must take good store of 
spare swords and spears and shields. I 
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really must go and see to it ; one can 
never trust anyone at an hour like this." 

** Dearest, may we not have a few minutes 
together ? Well, Alfred, if thou must know, 
the spare arms will all be on the panniers 
of the mules; I have had time to see to 
that too ; and the alderman of Kent is even 
now choosing them out." 

'* Elswitha ! Elswitha ! was there ever so 
deceitful an angel as thou? Here art thou 
lying in royal languor, and yet hast been 
labouring like a churl's wife." 

" I have had time to kneel for a few 
minutes, darling, before the golden Christ's 
cross — thy last present — and, indeed, all my 
work to-night has been in prayer — laborare 
fuit orare — but one boon I crave of thee 
for this weak aid of mine." 

" Name it, dearest ; if it be in my power, 
the meed is thine." 

" Take me with thee, to-morrow, Alfred ; 
yea, do take me, sweet my Lord ; I can be 
ever so helpful, binding up wounds, pre- 
paring food ! why shake thy head ? " 

"No never will I consent to that ; we 
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will take some women with us as well as 
leeches ; I love thee for thy brave wish, 
but, bethink thee! Thou shalt have great 
duties to perform here while I am away ; 
the garrison will be small, Elswitha, and, 
and — if aught of evil should befall us, thou 
must take the children and fly to the west 
— to Shaftesbury first; if need be, on to 
Wales, where Asser makes me to know 
they are staunch and loyal to my name. 
Ah! God hath been gracious to me in that 
the old Britons no longer look upon the 
Saxon as their foe. When men's interests 
are the same, old feuds soon get them- 
selves forgotten. But Benedicite ! where is 
Edward ? is the boy gone to his bed ? " 

"No, he went with divers of the stable- 
men to round up the horses from the river- 
meads ; for he said they must come in to- 
night." 

"The boy hath an old head on young 
shoulders ; well, I too will go forth and 
bid the host sleep early, for we must start 
betimes." 

King Alfred threw a cloak over his 
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shoulders and visited every post within the 
castle where men kept watch, leaving behind 
him brave words of hope which fired their 
sinking hearts and made them twice the 
men they had been. 

"Think of it!" said one bearded veteran 
to his young comrade, "the great Alfred 
is to lead us himself! Alfred, whom the 
Danes can never conquer, whom they fear 
as they never feared grim old Nick, their 
devil! You will see how we shall outwit 
them. " 

By ten o'clock the ponies had been 
brought into the Wolvesey garth, and the 
men were all asleep, King and Queen, 
alderman, Thane, and knight and churl, 
only a few priests remained awake, chant- 
ing litanies by taper-light in the minster ; 
the enemy was at the gate, but the Saxon 
slept in confidence, trusting God and King. 

Very early next morning Master John 
Scotus was aroused from his bed by various 
noises in the great courtyard of the castle. 

He flew to the well and dipped his face 
into some cold water, combed his hair a 
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little and joined the group of ladies who 
were looking on from the steps of the hall. 
Several hundred stalwart men were stand- 
ing, each beside his shaggy pony, all round 
the castle-garth, while half a dozen officers 
were calling over the names. 

" Rather a slow method. Lady," said 
Master John to the Queen, whose head 
was veiled by a warm head-dress that fell 
to her waist. 

" Yet the roll must be called, most learned 
Doctor," the Queen replied, "for if one 
absent himself he shall forfeit his little 
farm : some there are who for sickness or 
other cause have got leave to send a 
substitute : should that substitute be absent, 
he must pay fifty shillings ; a Wessex 
shilling, thou kenst, is five pence." 

"And what is a Scot, Madame?" asked 
Johannes archly. 

"In Wessex he is a witty divine, but 
in Kent he is but a farthing : they say 
yonder, * Let him pay his Scot,' meaning 
his money. Dost see those dogs lying 
down amongst the horses.'^" 

K 
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" I have been wondering, Lady Elswitha, 
what part the hounds were to take in this 
war : armati feriunt^ dilacerantque canes : 
is that the way?" 

" Certainly not : the King lays great 
store by good scouting : now there is no 
such faithful and keen sentinel as your 
wolf-hound : therefore the army hath been 
of late well furnished with these delightful 
creatures. I hope you love dogs, Master 
Erigena, but I greatly misdoubt it." 

** Hum ! in their place, my Lady, in their 
place: I once had an important thesis so 
mauled by a Gallic hound that there was 
no logic left in the fragments : you might 
have read it from left to right, or from 
right to left, with equal satisfaction. Since 
then I have avoided that impulsive animal. 
But who comes "i " 

" Hush ! 'tis the Bishop of Winchester, 
the good Denewulf, whom the King found 
a neat-herd, and hath raised him as thou 
seest. He will pray and bless them ere they 
go. Oh ! pardon me a moment ; my heart 
is too full for parley, I would be alone." 
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The Queen, attended by two ladies, 
withdrew into the shadow of the vestibule, 
from which coign of vantage she watched 
the proceedings, kneeling when the army 
kneeled, singing the hymn with them, and 
bending low to the benediction. 

When the bishop's voice was still, the 
King on horseback rode in front of his 
men and holding up his long spear for 
silence, said in a ringing voice : 

" Saxons — my own friends, many of ye 
— I have but a few words to say. The 
heathen are again at our gate, ready to 
spoil our farms, to toss our babes on their 
spears, to play the same hellish game with 
Anglekin that they have done before : we 
go to meet them in Kent where they will 
land : men of Wessex and Wilts and Devon, 
quit you like men and be strong : the Lord 
is on our side, for they be heathen folk : 
and shall the religion of the Christ die out 
of our land? No! we ride hence to strike 
for freedom, for life, for our holy religion. 
These men have no quarrel with us that 
they would fight with us. Ye know they 
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are robbers, sea-robbers, and deserve no 
mercy at our hands. Sometimes the great- 
est cruelty is the greatest kindness : shall 
we cherish an adder to poison us to- 
morrow ? I trow not Then, let us make 
no prisoners in this wan I have the good 
bishop s assent to it : now let me have 
yours. " 

A mighty roar arose from those many 
hundred throats ; they knew what it was 
to suffer from a Danish foray, and the wild 
yells and clenched fist revealed the spirit 
with which they went forth to war. 

Now they were being marshalled into 
companies, the ladies and the servants 
waved their last farewells, and the King 
stood by his horse's head. 

The Queen could not remain longer in 
the background, but rushed forward with 
her younger son Ethel ward and the little 
Princess Elfrith. 

These three hung about the King's neck 
and wept, until the Atheling rode up 
and cried, " Mother, the host waits for 
Father." 
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"Goodbye, my darling," murmured the 
King, " God shall send me home soon ; 
fear ye never a whit." 

As they rode through the portal they 
raised their spears aloft as a last salute ; at 
that moment the sun shone out and the 
spear points gleamed blood-red. Then the 
Queen took her children into the quiet of 
the great minster, and Wolvesey Castle 
fell into a strange silence that even John 
Erigena feared at first to break. But by 
and bye he could not help accosting the 
bishop and saying : 

" Suppose, Lord Bishop, that this army 
be defeated, what shall hinder the Dane 
from visiting us forthwith, and spoiling me 
of vellum, stilus, and ink.-^" 

*' God forbid ! " replied the bishop in 
deep tones, **but if such thing should hap, 
we have other armies like to this at their 
homesteads ; for a third come to Wolvesey 
for two months' service, while the other 
men are in the fields ; and so they serve in 
turns every two months. But here come 
O there and Wulfstan, Norsemen." 
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** Norsemen ! " said John Scotus, " and 
who may they be?" 

' " The King's sea-captains ; well ! sea- 
lords, whither away so fast?" 

" We have our orders, Lord Bishop ; we 
must set sail to-day, hug the coast and 
try to cut off some of the esks, if they 
retreat. But we have not our full crews 
ready at Hampton water ; the thing is so 
sudden." 

** See that ye be not overpowered by 
numbers," said the bishop, *' for our King 
loves his ships fondly, and a defeat at sea 
would make his heart ache." 

** Lord Bishop, we Norsemen have eyes 
in our heads ; give us a fair start of the 
Danes, and I will wager a gold mancus 
they shall not catch us. But if they have 
sailed up to London, or beyond, I doubt 
if we ought to follow so far ; when we take 
to oars, they shall be the swifter, for that 
our vessels be heavier. Well! good-bye, 
holy father ; duty calls us to Hampton." 

" Ethelward ! " said the Queen, as she 
slowly paced across the garth, "thy face is 
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over pale ; thou studiest too much in thy 
books ; I must tell the prior to let thee 
run in the wind and sun more freely. Look 
how thy elder brother grows stark and 
brown — such as he are almost men, for 
strength." 

The fair-haired boy answered with curl- 
ing lip : 

"The Atheling loves not learning half 
so well as smoking out a fumard ; I am 
happy enough, Mother, in yon scriptorium; 
I pray thee, trouble not the good prior 
about me. Thou seest that Edward in- 
herits my father's love of sport and skill in 
war, I perhaps his passion for letters." 

" May God be gracious to us ! " murmured 
the Queen, "or ye shall inherit nought." 



,A1 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE SIEGE OF ROCHESTER. 

For the first five miles King Alfi-ed led 
his army at a good pace along a well-made 
road to Alton ; but soon the forest was 
entered, and the path only admitted two 
abreast, so that the pace was slower. Every 
man was mounted on a forest or mountain- 
bred pony, rough and shaggy to look upon, 
but full of vigour and endurance. Indeed, 
the King s well-bred charger began to show 
signs of distress before the meanly reared 
ponies. 

In the centre of the long column came 
the mules and baggage animals carrying 
extra clothing, arms, and food ; when they 
passed a hamlet either fresh men or mounts 
were added to the host, so that their numbers 
were swelling. 
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" Father," said the Atheling after four 
hours of hard riding, followed by two hours 
of rest when they had dined from the con- 
tents of their haversacks, " I think I hear 
the sound of horsemen approaching this 
way." 

Shortly after a man came in sight, leaning 
low over his steed's shoulder. 

*' Where is the King ? " he shouted. The 
man was shown, and doffed his hood, saying : 

" Sire, I come from the Governor of 
Rochester ; I have no letter, but I am to 
show thee this token/' and he held out a 
small stick notched. 

" It is well," said King Alfred, " now 
deliver thy message." 

** Lord King, a great host of Danes sailed 
yesterday morn up the Medway ; they 
landed and tried to capture Rochester ; but 
we retired behind the stockade and the 
walls which thou didst command to be 
built ; this hath foiled them for a time, and 
now they are throwing up strong works 
before the gates in hope of taking the 
town before succour can arrive ; I have 
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used all speed and changed horse three 
times; we hope, Sire, that thou wilt speed 
to save the city/' 

•' Thou hast done well ; eat and drink 
and sleep, if thou canst ; another shall ride 
on and hearten the garrison to hold out 
till we come." 

Anon the King gave orders for two swift 
ponies to be got ready for his messengers. 
Then, as the King talked with the Atheling, 
both being reclined upon some dry bracken 
of last year, they were aware of four or 
five aldermen and Thanes coming as if to 
hold counsel. The Atheling sprang up 
and bade them be seated around the King. 

"This is serious news. Sire," said the alder- 
man of Devon, " this laying siege to walled 
cities ; we have been discussing the policy 
which was pressed upon us, and which we 
deem all too unwise." 

"Ha!" said the King, starting up into 
a sitting posture, " I am always open to 
the voice of reason. Pray, what are your 
objections to my having fenced my cities 
with strong walls? Has Winchester ever 
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been taken by the enemy since we re-built 
her walls? Eh, what say ye, nobles?" 

"Good!" cried the alderman of Kent, 
who loved the King so dearly that his 
stolid head seized upon the faintest evi- 
dence to found a willing assent upon. 

" Pooh ! " cried another, " Winchester be 
hard to get at ; 'tis that which saves her. 
Now, what we say. Sire, is this: that a city 
with walls is merely a bait to attract the 
foe; the Danes think, *Oh! here must be 
a great treasure ; let us take and plunder 
this walled city.' So it is ; they are now 
round Rochester." 

** By St. Cuthbert ! and where would ye 
have them go ? would ye prefer they should 
sail up Thames and pillage every hamlet 
and open town they passed? Surely it is 
far better to have them settle down before 
a walled town, and so give us time to 
attack them?" 

**Yea, Lord King, but an if they should 
capture the city before we arrive ? " 

"It would be a thousand pities," said the 
King with just a touch of bitterness, "for 
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the walls should be built strong enough to 
hold off the foe." 

" I much fear," said the alderman of 
Wilts, " that Rochester will be taken before 
we get to Guildford ; we have fought the 
Dane with open cities since ever I can 
remember; walls make cowards, O King." 

"Come! Aldermen and Thanes, I know 
full well ye mean the best for Anglekin ; 
but give me leave to tell you that I found 
all Wessex and Mercia over-run by the 
heathen when I came to the throne. Was 
it you, or was it I, who lifted the country 
from its deadly swoon ? Ye answer not, 
Lords ; ye know that ye all had lost heart 
and were ready to put your necks under 
the yoke when I came forth from the wilds 
of Athelney. I boast not; I know that it 
was not my strength or wisdom that did 
this ; but I did it because God helped me : 
God sent his servant St. Cuthbert to guide 
me aright And the same saint is with us 
still, for I put all my trust in Heaven. 
And now let me read you a little homily 
— as a plaister, or haply a blister for your 
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much pride in thinking ye know more of 
war than I do. Ye base your argument 
on the fact that your fathers let the stone 
walls crumble and decay. I answer that 
your fathers made a poor display and well- 
nigh ruined Anglekin. But I go further 
than this : I assert that while ye know 
nought of history, I have busily read in 
histories of Greece and Rome how strong 
walls saved cities and even nations. Han- 
nibal, whom ye never heard of, was on the 
point to conquer all Rome ; but a few 
strong cities were his undoing. When the 
Romans conquered Britain, they fenced 
the great cities, and none might trouble 
Roman Britain; when the Roman with- 
drew, the idle Briton let the walls slide 
into ruin, and our Saxon fathers seized 
the land. So far am I from believing that 
walls make cowards that I trust ere long 
I may rebuild the walls of London, now a 
ruin and a filthy nest of robbers. Let me 
hear no more idle talk, my Lords ; for, 
believe me, Heaven never meant that the 
ignorant should confound the wise. What 
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ye can do passing well is to ride, hunt, 
fight : keep to those things in which ye 
excel. Now give the word to advance, for 
we have rested too long already. Come! 
trust your King, my friends." 

"We do! we do! to the hilt!" Thus 
the council of war broke up. 

Again the Saxons rode along the narrow 
forest-path, two abreast. Long talk held 
the King with his son on earlier forays of 
the Danes, describing the mode of attack, 
the strategy by which they would land at 
one place, and send their fleet further on 
to another point, where the host should 
meet them ; he gave in detail some of the 
harrowing scenes he had witnessed, where 
whole villages had been burnt, and all the 
women and children foully murdered. And 
ever and anon he would point into the 
forest glade and call his son s attention to 
the slot of a stag or wolf; anon he would 
carol a Saxon song and vow that the 
April sunshine made him feel a boy again. 

The Atheling never had seemed so 
earnest in his attention before as on this 
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long ride to meet the heathen Dane ; for 
never before had he felt so dependent on 
his father ; and when he noted how every 
man in the host looked upon the leader 
with devotion and perfect trust, he felt a 
new feeling of pride which times of peace 
had not excited. 

That first night they slept at Guildford, 
where the King had a castle, and 
next day through a more open country, 
and over the great chalk range, they 
passed Shiere and Dorking and Reigate, 
hamlets but little known, clearings rather 
in the great forest that covered all the 
south country, and thence on by Nutfield 
and Bletchingley until they reached Wester- 
ham. 

The little horses began to show signs 
of fatigue ; they sweated and coughed, and 
nine men out of ten were already out of 
the saddle, running by the side of their 
mounts. For every man knew his horse 
and cared for him as a member of the 
family ; to lame or over-tire him would 
have seemed not only impolitic, but unkind 
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and ungrateful. Had they not worked to- 
gether on the farm, year in, year out? 
Their journey on this second day of the 
march had been thirty-three miles ; a halt 
was called. As they were preparing their 
night quarters a mounted messenger from 
Rochester was brought in to the Kings 
part of the camp. 

" I carry no letter, Lord King, because 
the two messengers who were sent out 
before me were caught and killed ; but I 
am commanded to say that the castle and 
city are safe ; the Danes lose many men in 
fruitless attack, and we feel secure for some 
days ; there is no need to hasten over-much." 

** Ha ! send for my council — my alder- 
men who love the good old days of open 
towns," said the King merrily ; and when 
they came, the messenger was bidden to 
repeat his message. 

" Well, Lords, what think ye now ? am 
I so purblind after all ? " 

The alderman of Kent, the same who 
had appealed against himself, now answered 
stoutly : 
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** Thou art the wisest amongst us, O 
King ; and I will break the head of that 
man who shall dare to gainsay thy judg- 
ment." 

*'Oh! fie!" replied King Alfred, "broken 
heads be but sorry arguments, my Lord; 
yet I know 'tis thy warm heart prompts 
the quick words. Now let the Danes 
stay before Rochester till we come, and 
I hope to drive them into the river." 

**We have ridden far and fast, Lord 
King," said the alderman of Wilts, "and 
our steeds need a long rest" 

"Yet must they carry us from Wester- 
ham to Rochester to-morrow — that might 
be about twenty miles, my Lord. Have 
the Danes sent any forays inland?" 

"Some weak parties, O King,' replied 
the messenger ; " for I marked smoking 
roofs as I came along the river bank, and 
saw many dead bodies of children." 

King Alfred shuddered at the thought, 
and muttered, "How long, O Lord, how 
long?" Then his eye sought out the 
Atheling, who came close and stooped. 
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** Edward, take a hundred good men 
early to-morrow, and ride along the road 
as far as Aylesford ; then entrench, and 
hold the ford over the Medway. We may 
be there before the scarlet pimpernel closes 
her petals." 

**My Father, I confess I know not the 
ways of that little lady " ; and the Atheling, 
smiling, glanced round at the aldermen, who 
also looked unintelligent 

" I thought a woodman would have 
known," said the King lightly, " that yon 
humble flower went to bed two hours after 
high noon. Well, I propose to cross the 
Medway at Aylesford and encamp some- 
where near. We shall make an early 
start the next morning, and try to surprise 
our foe before sunrise." 

The Thanes bowed and retired ; no 
one felt himself equal to suggesting any- 
thing contrary to the King's opinion, since 
the walls of Rochester had certified to his 
good sense. As the King sat reading in 
his book of Psalms by the light of the 
watch-fire, the Atheling mused on many 
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things. What would be his lot to-morrow? 
Should he ever see mother and home 
again? Would the Danes come suddenly 
and overpower his little command? What 
would Egwina say or think, if the news 
should come that he had been cut to 
pieces by the black Danes? What if his 
father were slain, and he at sixteen left 
to rule the kingdom? Such thoughts, and 
many like them, were crowding into the 
boy's brain as he gazed wistfully into 
the fire of logs. Then, on looking at the 
King, he found that his father's gaze was 
fixed tenderly upon his own face. 

** Son — dear son," murmured the King, 
" I trust all will go well with thee on the 
morrow ; surely the providence of God 
shall compass thee about, and help us to 
defend our homes and our Christian faith. 
We should be very humble to-night, Edward, 
for I think God hath another victory in 
store for us ; I cannot open the book of 
Psalms but some verse of comfort meets 
my eye. Now, dear boy, if God calls me 
to-morrow to His great council in Heaven, 
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as I hope He some day will do, for I 
have ever tried to live worthily, so far as 
human worth may reach — if, I say, my 
spirit shall go hence, forget not to govern 
for the good of others, to seek the welfare 
of the weak and the poor, rather than to 
be aiming at increasing the power of the 
Crown. Power is never a good, unless he 
be good that has it; so it is the good of 
the man, not of the power." Then the 
King paused awhile, seemed lost in thought, 
folded his hands across his breast, and, 
looking up at the stars, said : 

"Ah! spirit of wisdom, thou knowest 
that greed and the possession of earthly 
power were never pleasing to me, nor did 
I ever greatly desire this earthly kingdom, 
save that I desired tools and materials to 
do the work that it was commanded me to 
do — namely, to guide and wield wisely the 
authority committed to me. My son, the 
tools that a king needs are these : to have 
his land fully peopled ; to have priestmen, 
and soldiermen, and workmen ; yea, with- 
out these tools no king can put forth his 
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capacity to rule. And mark me, Atheling, 
I put priestmen first, because I know, and 
am certain, that a Godless nation shall rot 
and decay ; a nation that does not acknow- 
ledge, as a nation, that God governs over 
all, that the gentle happiness of peace is 
Gods gift, and the red ruin of war is His 
correcting rod — such a nation is on the 
downward road that leadeth to destruction. 

God of Heaven, bless my son after me, 
and guide him in the right-wise road to 
the everlasting home, for Thou knowest I 
have sought to live worthily the while 

1 lived, and after my life to leave to the 
men that come after me a remembering 
of me in good works/' 

The gentle voice of the King thrilled 
through the Atheling s heart and brought 
the tears to his eyes ; he fell on sleep as 
he prayed for father and mother, and the 
King put his arm round the Prince s neck, 
and thanked God who had given him a 
son full of promise for the good of Anglekin. 

Next morning, very early, the Atheling 
rode away quietly with his hundred mounted 
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men to seize the ford of Aylesford ; the 
Saxon host followed more slowly with the 
great shoulder of the chalk downs on their 
left, through Brasted and Sundridge, 
Ightham and the forest of Mereworth. 

All so far had been quiet and peaceful, 
the very game had not been disturbed ; 
but when they came to Mailing they saw 
sights of recent butchery that fired their in- 
dignation and made them eager to press on. 

But the King said, ** Let every man rest 
his horse to-day as much as he can ; to- 
morrow we shall have to do our best for 
the dear ones at home." 

So it was that the host dismounted and 
led their horses to the river. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE DANISH LAAGER. 



On the same evening that the Saxon host 
crossed the ford of the Med way and joined 
the Atheling s entrenched camp, the Danes 
in their laager before the walls of Rochester 
were eating and drinking like swine. 

Fires were blazing all over their stockaded 
camp, and the invaders were lying down in 
their sheep-skins, finishing their evening 
meal. The great mound which they were 
building over against the east gate of 
Rochester was almost as high as the walls ; 
even if they could not starve out the citizens, 
yet by to-morrow they would be in a position 
to leap on to the walls and attempt to take 
the city by storm. Great, shaggy-bearded 
men with long, fair hair and high cheek- 
bones were discussing the chances as they 
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sharpened mace and battle-axe ; already a 
goodly store of horses and pigs had been 
swallowed by the Danes ; now hot beer 
and pigment were being drunk to keep out 
the cold wind that blew from the river. 
As the moon rose the heathen could see 
their long ships riding at anchor in the 
river; esks, low in the waist, pierced for 
thirty oars or more, and carrying outside 
the gunwale their painted shields. The 
stem and stern of these vessels rose high 
and pointed in the misty air, the masts 
had been laid down beside the deck-house, 
which stood amidships, but there were men 
moving to and fro, keeping watch and 
ward on their only means of retreat. In 
the centre of the great laager was an open 
space which was now being crowded with 
scalds and priestly attendants of Woden, 
with jarls in shirt of mail, helmet and 
greaves, with rollicking pirates who had 
robbed on every coast from Luna in Italy 
to Amiens in France and to the Forth in 
Scotland. 

Men were grinning hugely as three great 
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war-horses were brought out by the priests 
and set before the altar ; for to-morrow 
was to be the time for making a great 
effort to capture Rochester, and the scalds 
and priests were to consult the omens for 
their success. If only these horses would 
neigh vigorously, how much more hopefully 
would the Danes fight on the morrow ! 

Every effort was made to tempt from 
them the winning sign ; corn was shown 
them, mares were led past them and away 
from them ; but the stubborn brutes would 
not open their mouths. 

And in the great silence which was 
being kept in the Danish camp, the heathen 
could distinctly hear the Christian hymns 
that were being fervently sung within the 
city walls — sung in solemn, prayerful cadence 
slow and sweet. 

The horses had no good tidings to give 
the Danes from Woden, god of war ; they 
were lashed furiously and went off rearing, 
biting, kicking. 

Already the faces of the jarls were clouded 
and angry. 
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" Bring out some captives," cried the 
chief jarl ; " have we not some children ? 
perchance the war-god is angry and demands 
more sacrifices." 

"So! that is better," was the universal 
feeling ; " Woden loves little children." 

In a few minutes two men appeared, each 
leading by the hand two little children, who 
blinked their eyes before the flaring torches, 
and looked round timidly to find a face 
they knew in that rude crowd. 

" Strip that child and put her on the 
altar," said the chief priest. 

Two musicians now stepped forward and 
began to play on their pipes, while the child 
was being secured to the top of the altar 
by a rope. 

" Before the fire is lit under her, ask her 
what she desires most" 

The child, on being appealed to by a 
scald who knew some Saxon, replied : 

" Let me go ! let me go ! I want to 
follow my mother." 

"She wants to follow her mother, Jarl," 
said the priest ; " is her mother here ? " 
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" Yes, mother came with me, kind Sir ; 
she is tied to yon tree; I want her." 

** You shall have her, my child ; your last 
wish shall be fulfilled ; Osketil, bring the 
child s mother, and be quick." 

Osketil grinned, ran towards the tree, 
unbound a woman and brought her stiff 
and limping to the altar ; here she caught 
sight of her child, and fell upon her knees 
to implore grace for her little one. 

" Now is the time," said the Scald, " the 
woman is kneeling before Woden." 

A tall, big-boned jarl lifted his two- 
handed battle-axe and cleft the poor creature 
down from skull to shoulder at a blow. 

" Now then, my child," said the Scald, 
''thou shalt follow thy mother; Osketil, 
put thy torch to the altar. And do thou, 
O Woden, receive our offerings." 

The child of five years or thereabouts 
hardly comprehended what had been done, 
and certainly knew not what was coming ; 
for she looked with interested curiosity at 
the kindling of the fire in the cup of the 
altar. As the wine was poured on to the 
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sticks that surrounded the child amid a 
general silence, one of the attendants 
crammed the child's mouth with mud from 
the river bank, to prevent any sound of 
ill omen issuing from the tortured victim ; 
for in that lay the essence of the sacrifice. 

As the jets of flame began to lick around 
the little limbs and climb serpent-wise up 
back and breast, a sudden thrill of agony 
shook the girlish frame; she writhed and 
wriggled and great tears rolled down her 
cheeks, while wide eyes of terror gleamed 
at the half circle of speechless spectators. 
Already the fire had charred and reddened 
her legs; the warriors were gazing on their 
victim as if a spell had bound them. 

"Surely Woden will receive this our sacri- 
fice," said the Scald. 

No sooner had he spoken these words 
than the child with a last effort expelled the 
mud from her mouth and uttered a piercing 
yell. 

The spell was broken ; at the sound of 
the victim s cry every man in the laager 
burst out into horrible cursing and swearing ; 
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the child had become the object of their 
wrath and fury ; she was snatched from the 
altar and tossed into the air, caught upon 
a spear-point and tossed on to another spear, 
till the little bleeding mass with drooping 
head fell into silence. 

**The Christian spells be too strong for 
us to-night, Jarl," said a priest, "for we 
may hear them chaunting yonder about 
their crucified God." 

** Give Woden more victims," cried the 
jarl, " toss those babes on my men's 
spears ; let the war-god have his fill to- 
night." 

The lust for blood was up now ; the 
little white bodies, streaked with crimson, 
went flashing from spear to spear ; the 
cries of agony were almost drowned by 
the laughter with which they were greeted; 
there was no pity in those hard steel-blue 
eyes ; for the Danes were sure that their 
own success depended on Woden, and the 
war-god loved little children and claimed 
them as his own. 

A shout from outside the laasrer 
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presently drew their attention ; soon they 
saw two mounted Saxons led within the 
stockade. 

"Who be these?" asked the chief jarl. 

** We caught them riding along the river 
bank; let them be questioned, Jarl." 

The Saxon-speaking scald was fetched ; 
he said to the two captives : 

" Who are ye and whence come ye ? 
Answer, and ye shall be spared." 

"We be Saxons," said one of the men 
sullenly enough, "and come from our 
King." 

" With a message to your friends 
yonder, I doubt not ; what is it ? " 

" King Alfred sends greeting to all 
strangers that will behave wisely; as he 
cannot come to sup with you, he bids 
you to Wolvesey for a big feast." 

When this message was interpreted to 
the jarls they began to discuss it aloud ; 
some believed it genuine, some thought it 
a lie made up ; at last the interpreter was 
ordered to ask them, how the Saxon King 
knew of their coming hither. 
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**We have birds that bring us messages, 
O Dane ; when the esks first came in sight 
of our white cliffs birds flew to Winton 
with messages under their wing. Ye 
can do nothing that shall be kept secret 
from us." 

** Then is your King not gathering a 
host to pursue us ? " asked the jarl. On 
this being rendered into Saxon the same 
messenger made answer: 

" There is no need, O Dane ; for our 
God shall send you all like sheep huddling 
to your ships at an hour when ye think 
not." 

An uneasy silence followed this pro- 
phecy ; men's hearts were failing them for 
fear most evidently. The chief jarl con- 
sulted a while with the head scald ; then 
he turned to his men and shouted : 

"Woden hath sent these Saxons to our 
camp that we may try by w:ager of battle 
which shall win the day, Saxon or Dane ; 
make a circle, give the Saxon meat and 
beer and then arm him as he lists ; we will 
provide a champion to fight this question 
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out before the altar; if the Dane win, 
we shall win ; so speaks the scald." 

When these words were told to the 
Saxons they protested against it. 

" What say the cowards ? " shouted the 
chief jarl. 

** They say that they are for wearied 
with much riding and cannot fight until 
they have slept and rested ; that to make 
them fight now would be to cheat our 
god of war ; that the trial is no fair trial. 
And indeed, O Jarl, the men seem to 
speak true words ; shall they not fight at 
sunrise ? " 

" No, no ! give them to eat and drink 
and a little rest; then shall one of them 
meet our champion, and Woden shall 
declare the end thereof." 

A general shout of assent greeted this 
speech ; the Saxons were led aside and 
meat was given them ; he who had been 
spokesman before now said to his comrade : 

"Wulfsig, I have fought with my tongue 
by leasing ; thou must wield the axe. " 

*' I will do what a man may," replied the 
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other, and ate a while in silence. ** If I 
fall, and thou escape, Olaf, thou wilt com- 
fort my poor wife ? " 

** Aye, aye! but thou shalt not fall ; watch 
for the time when thy man winks his eye 
and starts back, then fall on him with a 
savage blow." 

"Winks his eye? what meanest thou, 
Olaf? Is it some magic spell thou hast?" 

"It is, Wulfsig ; look here, at this little 
pipe ; this shall bind him with the spell." 

Olaf, the younger and slimmer of the two, 
laughed quietly at the big giant, whose 
eyes were very wide with astonishment ; 
he had always known that Olaf was very 
clever ; but magic, he had thought, was 
beyond his powers. 

The Danes in the laagar were burning 
to see the contest that should decide for 
them whether Woden were favourable or 
no ; scarce half an hour had passed before 
men came to summon the Saxon. 

He rose, yawned, stretched out his arms 

as if they had been stiff, yawned again, then 

buckled on his twisted serk, or body-armour, 

u 
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put on his crested helmet, iron quilted on 
leather, grasped in his left hand his round 
shield of yellow linden-wood, and in his 
right hand his spear of good English ash. 
As he shook it aloft he looked at Olaf and 
laughed. 

Olaf smiled too, for he saw the light of 
battle gleaming in Wulfsig's eyes. A great 
circle had been made, lit up by torches that 
flared red and lurid, throwing into relief 
the sea of eager faces, and making great 
shadows where the light was impeded. Into 
one of these shadows Olaf managed to 
creep, for in the excitement of the moment 
the guards which had been placed over him 
had left him loose for a short time. 

From his safe corner behind some Danes 
Olaf saw his comrade led into the centre 
of the ring, where Woden's priest offered 
up a brief prayer, and then ushered in his 
champion, armed with a huge two-handed 
axe. 

When Olaf marked the great weight of 
the man and the ponderous axe he bore, 
he wished that he had offered himself as 
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the Saxon champion ; for Wulfsig, he feared, 
would be no match in mere strength, whereas 
a light and agile man like himself might 
have won the contest by stratagem. 

However, it was useless now to wish to 
change anything ; the signal was given, 
the two men advanced warily, each seeking 
an occasion of dealing a fatal blow without 
exposing himself to danger ; and the crowd 
pressed their lips together and prayed 
Woden to give them a good sign of 
victory. 

Round and round they paced, watching 
each other like wild cats, now feinting with 
thrust or blow, now leaping back to avoid 
the threatened stroke ; until the Danes grew 
impatient and cried to their man to rush in, 
grip the Saxon, and split his skull. 

With a roar and a bound the Dane 
rushed in to bind his foe in his arms, but 
Wulfsig sprang back, and immediately shot 
out his spear, grazing the Dane's naked 
chest ; the red gash was visible in the torch- 
light, and a deep groan ascended on every 
side. 
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But ere Wulfsig could withdraw his spear 
it was cut asunder by the mighty axe ; now 
the Saxon seemed in the power of his foe, and 
cheers rent the dark air. Yet in a moment 
Wulfsig had thrown his broken shaft at 
the Dane's face and drawn from his girdle 
a gleaming seax or knife. A scornful laugh 
went round — a poor knife against the great 
axe! Olaf had been watching the strife 
with twitching lip, but when he saw Wulf- 
sig armed only with a knife, he drew from 
his bosom the magic pipe. Into his mouth 
he thrust several small pebbles, and putting 
the pipe to his lips he waited until the face 
of the Dane was turned towards him. Then 
he blew, and a string of harmless missiles 
flew against the Dane's face, which, owing 
to the darkness, escaped the notice of the 
crowd. 

Yet something seemed to disturb the 
calm gaze of the Dane, for his face twitched 
and one eye closed grotesquely enough ; 
at the same moment Wulfsig remembered 
what his comrade had said, and leapt in 
within the Danes guard like a striking 
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adder, and out again into the clear space 
before the onlookers could discern what he 
was doing. 

But the torch-glare soon revealed a bright 
scarlet stream leaping from the left side of 
the Dane s neck, where Wulfsig s knife had 
flashed in and out. 

With a half scream, half roar, the wounded 
man raised his axe in both hands to cleave 
the Saxon in twain ere his strength passed 
away with the blood. A painful silence 
prevailed, as Wulfsig lightly sped through 
the chequered lights and shadows, followed 
by the reeling giant. 

Then the priests fell on their faces and 
called aloud on Woden to save. But the 
great war-god must have been supping 
abroad this night, or peradventure he was 
too lazy to interfere ; for Wulfsig slipped 
in again, after the Dane had brought down 
his axe and missed his aim ; and this time 
the slippery knife went in near the giant s 
great heart, who, with a long sigh, leaned 
forward, staggered, and fell. 

Then did the silent throng break out into 
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groans and cries of despair; some yelled 
out for vengeance on Wulfsig, others de- 
manded the death of the scald who had 
proposed the trial by combat. 

In the midst of the noise and tumult 
Olaf sounded a call with his pipe which 
Wulfsig heard and tried to follow ; but the 
Danes had not yet done with him ; they 
seized him, lifted him off his feet, and bore 
him struggling to the altar. 

Olaf saw, but dared not come forward into 
the glare of the torches to help his friend ; 
he saw Wulfsig's eyes turn and look in 
the circle of faces for a friend ; he saw his 
comrade's face drawn with a sudden spasm 
as the priest carved a great slice out of 
his thigh and threw it quivering to the dogs. 
What more there was Olaf did not see, for 
his eyes were dim for his friend's sake ; 
he shuddered and breathed a prayer for 
Wulfsig s soul ; then he crept far away 
into the black shadows of the laager, feeling 
round blindly for any outlet by which he 
might escape. And as he felt his way 
within the stockade he could hear the sen- 
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tinels that stood without talking to each 
other, and he feared to climb over. Better 
wait until the morn, concealed beneath some 
waggon or lumber, in the hope that some 
Saxon host might come and deliver him. 
So he hid himself and watched the torches 
go out and all turn to mirk. Then Olaf 
slept an hour or two, until some creature 
crawled over his face and awoke him with 
a start. 

Lo ! the moon was shining clear and 
cold upon the tower and town, gliding river 
below, and sleeping laager at his feet. 
Cautiously Olaf ventured forth, crept on 
hands and knees until he reached the 
wooden altar, where now no victim writhed 
in pain, no cry of anguish smote upon the 
ear. 

But there was blood : a red splash here, 
a crimson streak there. 

A thought struck him : he would track poor 
Wulfsig to his last resting place. He could 
make out the first few paces distinctly, then 
he lost it ; but he followed in the direction 
suggested until he came to the corner of 
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the laager. He stole along stealthily, 
though none seemed to be keeping watch 
within. At last he saw two men sitting up 
near the stump of a thorn tree ; yes, one 
was Wulfsig, he was sure, though he could 
not see his face, because his head hung 
down and his chin rested upon his breast. 

But the other? As he looked again, he 
saw that they were roped together, and 
that the Dane slept ; he could hear him 
snoring. 

It was the work of a moment to cut 
the Dane's throat ; and this Olaf did so 
thoroughly that the dreamer made no sound. 
Then he lifted Wulfsig s head. 

** Friend ! art still alive ? art strong enough 
to try with me to escape?" 

Olaf saw the moon glitter in Wulfsig's 
open eyes, as he feebly murmured : 

** No more torture ! I cannot bear it ! 
I want to die ; dear God, let me die ! " 

** It is I Olaf; I have come to save thee ; 
see! dost not know me?*' 

**Ah! I am glad — very glad, Olaf; now 
I can die happy ; tell the King I have not 
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betrayed aught — yes, I die happy, Olaf ; I 
die for the darling of Anglekin." 

** No, don't die ; live till to-morrow, friend; 
our Saxons shall come soon." 

** No, no ; to-morrow they are to torture 
me afresh, and — I cannot bear more ; they 
have hacked the living flesh off me, and I 
bleed unto death. Yet I would I could 
die, Olaf; is it wicked? I have prayed 
the crucified Lord to take me to Paradise. 
Oh! I think He will; for I feel so faint 
and cold — s, cold sweat and very faint" 

Olaf wept ; he could do nothing, not 
even find a drop of water to wet Wulfsig's 
lips. 

"Olaf!" whispered the dying Saxon after 
a long silence. 

** Yes ? what can I do ? " 

**Take my knife and thy knife — make a 
cross — ^hold it before mine eyes against the 
moon, so that I may die in sight of my 
dear Lord's agony. Oh ! if He suffered all 
that time for me, Olaf, then I must endure 
to live till dawn and be tortured anew; it 
is my plain duty. Yea, dear Lord; I pray 
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not that I may die in the night ; I were a 
coward to wish it — I — I — oh! Olaf! the 
cross is turned to gold — I am called! I 
come ! I come ! I come ! " 

The voice died away; the Saxon slowly 
swooned into kindly death. 

Olaf looked at the cross ; he found that 
he had unconsciously turned the knives so 
that the moonbeams played upon the blades, 
and tinted them with beams of gold. He 
fell on his knees and wept and prayed, 
and he prayed till at last he fell on sleep. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE RELIEF OF ROCHESTER. 

The Saxon host had encamped at Horstead, 
in the middle of a wood, about five miles 
south of Rochester. Their short march of 
the last day had given them a chance 
of resting ; and order had been given to 
tether the horses in camp, and march on 
foot very early in the morning to assault 
the Danish laager before dawn. 

As they were busy in the darkness of 
early morn, seeing to their arms, feeding 
their horses, finding the company to which 
they belonged — and all in the confusing 
glare of flaring torches and deep shadows 
— Edwin, son of the alderman of Kent, 
approached the Atheling, saying: 

** If the King will permit, my father 
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craves the honour of taking thee, my 
Lord Atheling, in his company ; for we 
men of Kent have won the privilege 
of being chosen to make the first 
assault " 

"So my father hath told me, Edwin, 
and I have been asking him if I may 
charge in thy company — as we have ever 
hunted together. So it is settled ; but he 
makes the condition that a score of Wessex 
freemen shall be with me. They are ready 
even now — and here comes one of them — 
I seem to know his face : where have I 
seen him before?" 

"Surely 'tis none other than Oswine, 
the freeman at whose house we lodged 
when the storm overtook us near Amesbury : 
is it not so, Lord?" 

" So it is," murmured the Prince. " Eg- 
wina's foster-father, as I live." 

** Good morrow, my Lord Thane," cried 
Oswine, " and well met ; now we are like 
to have a better day's sport than wolf or 
bear can show us ; there is no sport like 
hunting the heathen Dane, young Lord. 
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I hope we may be together in this little 
rush ; but I seek the Atheling. We are 
to be his bodyguard to-day; it is a high 
honour, and worth all the waste of good 
cattle and victuals since we left Amesbury. 
Can either of you lordings tell me where 
we can find the King's son?" 

The Atheling put his hand familiarly on 
Oswine s shoulder and said : 

" I think I ought to ask thy pardon, 
Oswine, for coming to thy house and 
accepting thy hospitality under a false 
name ; but I had a reason for it." 

" I do not understand thee, Lord Thane," 
replied the freeman. 

**Well, friend, thou didst welcome me 
cordially as a King's Thane ; I trow thou 
wilt not be less hearty to the King's 
son ? " 

'' The King's son ! The Atheling ! Well ! 
I am — you might knock me down with 
my wife's rolling-pin! The Atheling! and 
I used thee with but scant courtesy. I 
ciy thee mercy, Prince. I do in good 
sooth." 
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The Atheling laughed, and pinched 
Oswine's arm ; then he whispered : 

"How is the fair Egwina? Hast seen 
her of late?" 

" I sent her a cheese at Lady-day ; she 
be learning at the nunnery yonder." 

" Doth she know of this Danish foray, 
Oswine ? '* 

"She knows now, for my wife rode over 
the day I set out. And my mother ! Oh ! 
Lord Atheling, meseems my old mother 
must have known who thou wert when 
thou didst lodge with us ; that explains 
her strange ways that night." 

**Yea, mine old nurse found me out in 
the washing of my feet, Oswine ; that was 
why she would have me undress, and do 
on thy dry clothes ; she thought me a 
child in arms again ; good old soul ! " 

Oswine s eyes glistened ; it seemed to 
him that the Atheling was a sort of 
kinsman of his now, it was not merely 
an honour to fight in his body-guard 
now, it was more than loyalty that shone 
in his honest eyes ; he loved the boy for 
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his mother's sake and for the Kings 
sake, and because the Atheling treated 
him as an equal and a valued friend. 

** Hast ever had speech with my father, 
Oswine ? " 

"Yea — in years back, when we were 
hunting friend Guthrum." 

** I have told the King about thee ; if 
we clear out those robbers to-day thou 
must come and have further speech with 
him, Oswine." 

** Aye, Lord Atheling, so I will, and 
gladly ; but hark ! we are called ! now 
one boon I crave of thee — that I may 
fight at thy right hand, Lord." 

** My father, Alderman of Kent, shall 
order that," said Edwin, '' but I will in- 
form him how stalwart a freeman seeks 
that honour." 

In the Danish laager Olaf had left poor 
Wulfsig cold and stark, with his eyes 
wide open starwards, and anon he slunk 
away in the shade of the stockade, seek- 
ing some spot that should hide him when 
the sun rose ; as he crept along he was 
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ware of subdued sobbing and wailing not 
far off; he stopped and listened, then 
stole towards the sounds he heard. As 
he came close the sobs ceased suddenly. 

** Fear me not never a whit," said Olaf 
softly, ** for I too am a Saxon." 

Then he heard whispering, and finally a 
woman's hand touched him : 

** If thou be a Saxon, draw thy knife 
and save us from dishonour and torture." 

**Hush! let patience hold counsel with 
wan-hope, friend ; I too may be tortured 
at dawn, as my friend hath been this night 
— unless " 

" Unless what ? '* gasped the woman, 
coming quite close up to Olaf 

'* Unless the King's host break in at 
dawn, woman." 

** But is there any such hope ? Oh ! is 
there hope of that?" 

There were several voices now chiming 
in with the first speaker, girls' and 
children's voices, as Olaf guessed ; he re- 
plied : 

** I left the King's host yesterday within 
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striking distance. Hush ! I should not be 
surprised if they burst upon the laager 
before day-light" 

There were sounds now of gentle weep- 
ing; Olaf's news had turned their des- 
perate fear to hopeful, tearful joy. Yet 
some feared still. 

**An they come not soon," said one, 
** we shall be plucked asunder at dawn ; I 
heard a priest say so, for I know their 
tongue. We are to be burnt as an offer- 
ing to their war-god : women and children 
— all of us. Hath God forgotten to be 
gracious ? " 

** Hark ! what is that noise ? " said Olaf 
softly ; all listened with beating hearts. 
Someone had entered the laager with im- 
portant news ; the Danes were being 
aroused, drums were beat, shouts and com- 
mands broke the stillness. 

*'Alas! alas!" said Olaf, half to himself, 
** their patrols have come in with the news 
of our King's approach ; now there shall 
be no surprise/' 

** Alas ! " cried one of the women " I 

N 
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knew full well that God had abandoned 
us." 

At that moment a fierce, blood-curdling 
yell arose from outside the laager, not far 
from the city walls ; it was answered from 
within by a shout of defiance, and the 
captives heard a rush of many feet. 

"It is too early," muttered Olaf, "they 
cannot see to fight yet." 

" Nay, look yonder," cried a little girl, 
" I can see dimly Rochester Castle." 

** Ah ! the dawn ! the blessed dawn ! " 
they cried, who lately had been fearing 
the coming light of day. ** But art sure 
it is the Saxon host?" 

" Nay, women, hark ! " cried Olaf in great 
excitement ; ** what do they shout ? " 

"Alfred! Alfred! The Atheling! God 
and Anglekin ! death to the heathen ! " 

There could be no doubt of it now ; they 
could hear the Saxons tearing at the great 
wattled stockade, they could see the outlines 
of the Danes as they ran shouting to 
oppose their assault. 

Olaf could bide no longer where he was : 
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he rushed across the path of the first Dane 
he met, tripped him up, seized his axe and 
brained him, and then made his way to- 
wards the corner of the laager where the 
most noise seemed to be. As he ran 
great streaks of light ran across the sky 
and showed him half a hundred Saxons 
climbing through and over the laager fence. 
There was the young Atheling himself 
within spear-thrust of the Danes, and leap- 
ing with him came his Wessex guard and 
Edwin of Kent, and Edwin's father, the 
alderman, and many others of note. But 
the Saxons who had climbed over into the 
laager were yet but few compared with 
the serried ranks of Danes who waited for 
them. 

A thought struck Olaf: he could speak 
some words of Danish ; he shouted : 

** Back to your ships, raven Danes ! back ! 
or the esks will be taken, and ye will never 
see home again. Back to the water, Danes ! 
back to the river!" 

The Danes could not tell in the misty 
twilight who spoke those words ; some of 
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them began to look behind them, and 
already the Atheling and his bodyguard 
and the men of Kent close behind were 
in the laager. Those in front scarce ex- 
changed a blow before they threw down 
axe and shield, turned and fled to the 
river, carrying with them the rear ranks 
and all who were coming up to strengthen 
them. 

A general panic seized them ; the cry 
was raised **to the river," and in a con- 
fused body they broke and ran, leaving 
behind them in the laager all the loot 
they had been collecting from the villages 
around ; horses, sheep, grain, straw, cap- 
tives — all were abandoned. 

This happened in a moment, but the 
Saxons gave them no time to pause or 
re-form ; with sword and spear and axe 
they pursued the Danes across the laager 
and down the slope to the river, where a 
huddled mass were struggling to push off 
in boats, or had trusted to swimming to 
reach their esks, most of which were moored 
out in mid-stream. Olaf had charged with 
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the Wessex men, and when they halted 
by the water's edge, and could no longer 
reach the foe, Edwin cried to Olaf: 

" Who art thou ? I saw thee in the 
laager, and thou wert shouting to the 
heathen in a strange tongue ; art thou a 
spy, or what art thou?" 

At these words the Atheling turned and 
approached Olaf, who said : 

** I am one of the messengers sent on by 
the King to bid the citizens hold out ; I 
was taken by the Danes and narrowly 
escaped being tortured and killed along 
with my comrade last night." 

" But what wert thou saying to the 
Danes just now ? " 

*' My Lord, when I saw the Atheling leap 
down with so few men at his b3.ck to meet 
the closed ranks of the heathen, I feared 
for his safety and shouted in the Danes' 
language that they should retreat to their 
ships." 

The Atheling frowned, saying: 

"It was not thy duty, man ; thou hast 
robbed us of a rich victory ; the foe have 
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fled, only to come back another day ; hadst 
thou held thy tongue, we should have seen 
a many of them lying dead in their laagen 
The King will be wrath, as I am." 

Olaf hung his head; he acted, as he 
thought, for the best ; yet he had met with 
rebuke Instead of praise ; he proudly replied : 

**Take me to the King; I will abide 
his judgment/' 

He had not long to wait, for the Saxon 
host led by King Alfred on horse-back 
had come down to the river, and were with 
some discontent watching the enemy drift 
slowly down with the tide. The Atheling 
drew near to his father, saying: 

"We have missed a splendid victory, 
Father ; and here is the man — a Wessex 
man — who prompted the Danes to retire." 

The King fixed his blue eyes coldly on 
Olaf, and said indignantly : 

"What! a Wessex man play the traitor! 
this is too much.'* 

"No traitor, Lord King," answered Olaf 
kneeling on one knee, " I am one of thy 
messengers ; I was taken prisoner yester- 
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day ; this morn I saw the gallant assault 
of my Wessex friends — they came by twos 
and threes, dribbling over the great stockade 
in too weak formation to stand the push of 
the defending Danes ; I saw how matters 
stood, because I had heard and seen, though 
dimly, the swift rush of the garrison to meet 
and cut down the Saxons ; when I saw 
the young Atheling about to face so dread 
a peril, I feared for him ; I knew the loss 
to Anglekin if he should fall, and I shouted 
in the Danes' tongue, so that they were 
frighted for their ships and left the laager. 
That is all, my King. I never thought of 
spoiling our victory, I only thought of saving 
the Atheling." 

As Olaf was speaking, the King's face 
changed in a marvellous sort ; from being 
cold and hard it grew sympathetic and even 
tender. As Olaf looked up, he thought he 
saw a tear tremble in the King's eye. 

**Thou hast acted generously; I know 
not if thou hast done wisely. Edward, my 
son, think better of this man ; for he worked 
to save thy life, and to shield me from a 
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bitter grief. And, after all, the great issues 
of life are in the hand of God. Forgive 
him, my son." 

The Atheli.ig extended his hand and 
smiled ; Olaf kissed the hand, saying : 

** I hope all shall yet be for the best. 
I thank both King and Atheling." 

** What is thy name, friend ? " asked the 
King. 

"Olaf, son of Gurth, freeman of Romsey, 
Lord King.*' 

"In future thou shalt serve in my body- 
guard, Olaf," said King Alfred. 

At this moment the gates of Rochester 
were flung open, and a great mob of citizens 
came running and shouting, " Long live 
King Alfred." 

Then the King rode into the city, and 
commended the Reeve and the citizens for 
their so stout defence ; and all the men 
of Rochester acclaimed the host in wondrous 
sort, and fell merrily upon the beeves and 
bacon that the Danes had left behind them. 
For so sudden was their flight that they 
had no time to gather their store of booty, 
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but had relinquished several hundred horses, 
some of which they had brought across 
sea out of France, others they had plundered 
from the farms beyond Mailing and Stan- 
stead ; these latter the King gave command 
should be returned to their owners, the 
former he gave to the citizens of Rochester 
as a reward for their gallant stand. 

" You must know, Master Reeve," he 
said at the great supper that evening in 
the guild-hall, "some of my aldermen think 
I am over busy in building walls and forts, 
and ye have supplied me with a convincing 
argument in my favour." 

"Yea, Lord King; for without those 
same walls we had been now all dead 
men." 

As the supper went on, and the gleemen 
sang, and the posture-men tumbled. King 
Alfred would, from time to time, send for 
those men who had distinguished them- 
selves in the short fight by the river, and 
give them meed of praise. 

At last he called up Oswine, and made 
him sit on a stool near him. 
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" So, old friend and comrade in many a 
battle, thou wert by the side of the Atheling 
this morn, ready, if need were, to peril 
thy life for him. Come, now! shouldst 
thou not be a Thane, even by right of 
having five hides of land?" 

Oswine showed his teeth and laughed 
a denial, saying: 

•• Pardie ! my farm is but three hides 
and a moiety. Lord King ; no Thane 
am L" 

•*Thou must not gainsay thy King, 
Oswine ; I say thou art a Thane — from 
this day forward a Thane thou shalt be, 
and two hides of good land below Sarum 
shall my treasurer make over to thee ; 
and look thou! every Thane must build 
a church and bell-house : do not forget 
that, old friend/' 

Oswine flushed hot with joy and gratitude 
as he knelt and kissed the royal robe. 
Then the Atheling, boy though he was, 
must suggest some wise counsel. 

"My Father, could we not follow the 
heathen in some of our ships which lie in 
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the river? at least we might mark them 
down like birds on a marsh." 

*' My dear boy, I should be no fit King 
an I had not thought of this long before 
supper-time ; two boats have been sent to 
follow the Danes, and one between the 
Kent shore and the Isle of Sheppy to bid 
Othere and Wulfstan hurry hither; for I 
hear but now, from a man who has crossed 
the Thames, that East Anglia is ready to 
revolt and join the foe; to meet this I 
would send a fleet eastward at once." 

The Atheling replied, laughing : 

" I can never think of any device but it 
is on foot at the King s suggestion. Othere 
and Wulfstan! and what Saxon chief shall 
go with those doughty Norwegian captains 
of ours ? " 

" I had thought of sending none other 
than the King's son," said Alfred smiling. 

"Me, Father ! How splendid ! A sea- 
fight! I have never seen one. O Father, 
I do thank thee for giving me this glorious 
chance." 

•*Ah! my boy, it is a chance; there are 
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many chances in war. God grant that I 
may not be wrong in letting thee go. But 
one is not made an Atheling for fair-weather 
sailing only. When the war-storm beats 
about our shores, it behoves the blood of 
kings to be in the front and to set a high 
example. To-morrow, Edward, I ride back 
to thy mother; she must be sick with care. 
May God speed our ships, and bring you 
all safe to Anglekin in His own good time." 



CHAPTER XII. 

EGWINA MEETS THE KING. 

The Lady Elswitha went busily about her 
many duties in Wolvesey Castle, but care 
and anxiety made the expressive brown 
eyes very sad, and long sighs would escape 
her even when she was smiling in feigned 
delight as Plegmund or Asser, John Scotus 
or Grimbald, told her some quaint story to 
cheer her heart. 

How she numbered the nights and days, 
thinking, ** Now they are at Guildford, now 
they have crossed the river, now they must 
be near the sea ! " for every evening a 
special courier had been sent off to acquaint 
the Court with the host's progress. 

And now they had just sat down to dinner 
a little before noon ; the Queen was silent 
and thoughtful, for this was the second day 
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that no courier had arrived ; and though 
Bishop Werfrith of Worcester had come on 
a visit — one of the King's most trusty friends 
— yet neither quip, nor story, nor gentle rede 
spoken in fatherly fashion could lift the 
Queen from her sombre forebodings. 

Then the saintly Bishop of Worcester 
beckoned to his side the little Princess 
Elfrith, who laughed at him as he proposed 
to read her destiny. 

" Ah ! but thou must not laugh, sweet 
child, for I see in this little hand a most 
royal line ; the mother of a long line of 
kings, and in the far future I see a great 
queen arise who shall win the love of distant 
nations the world round, and link them 
each to each by ties of blood and tender 
memories." 

The listeners heard, but understood not ; 
how should they know that here stood the 
little maid that should be ancestress to 
Queen Victoria? Still they listened and 
held their breath for awe, while Elfrith 
rippled in silvery laughter ; and then sud- 
denly lifted her hand and cried "hark!" 
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" I hear nought, my child," said the 
Queen, **thou art over- wrought to-day." 

•* I hear the voices of men shouting, 
Mother! Master Asser, Abbot Grimbald, 
hear ye not the din ? * Hurrah ! ' they 
cry; so do I, Mother. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Father is coming home, I know ; come, 
Ethelward, and meet Father." 

" Mother," said the quiet student at her 
side, " I do hear something in sooth." 

Then the ladies lower down the table 
sprang up, and one cried : 

" Madame, some good news is toward ; 
we can hear the cheers of the folk." 

•* Let us go forth on to the terrace," said 
the Queen, flushing crimson. 

As the company made way for the 
Queen to pace forth first upon the raised 
terrace a great clattering of horse-hoofs met 
their ears. Anon the great gates were flung 
wide open, the warder blew his horn, and, 
like a whirlwind, there galloped into the 
court-yard a hundred Thanes with King 
Alfred bare-headed in front of them. 

In a moment he had leaped down from 
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his saddle, run up the steps and kissed first 
the Queen, then Elfrith and Ethelward, 
shaken the hands of old friends, and, 
in reply to the Queen's " What cheer, my 
dear Lord?" flung back a bright '* Laus 
Deo ! Laus Deo ! we have driven them 
from our shores all too easily. Grimbald, 
Lord Abbot, we will have a grand mass 
to-morrow and thank Heaven for this 
blessing. Oh ! I am so hungry — we are 
all hungry, Elswitha; for we have ridden 
fast and far to bring ye this news." 

" Come in as soon as ye may — and 
welcome home, O Thanes," cried the 
Queen, as she stretched out a white hand 
to greet them. 

It was a merry dinner ; there was much 
to tell and everyone was blithe and gay. 
When the Queen asked after the Atheling, 
Alfred did not tell her at first that he 
was going with the ships ; he only said : 

" Oh ! he got no hurt, for they stayed 
not our assault ; and the towns-folk, Els- 
witha, how glad they were to see the 
heathen flee amain to the river ! They 
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might well be thankful, for we found some 
poor captives in the Danish laager in 
terrible plight, hacked out of all human 
similitude, a mass of bloody wounds and 
sores ; there can no mercy be shown to 
such enemies of our land, and I have 
given order that any Dane found on 
Saxon shore shall be done to death. It 
sounds cruel, Elswitha ; but sometimes a 
short cruelty saves a long tribulation. It is 
only your dreamer, who sits by the fire 
thinking, who shall cry out against strict 
severity ; for little knows he of the devil's 
work that such remedial severity may stay, 
and it must be stayed." 

When dinner was over the King re- 
paired to the Queen's bower, and then 
he told her that the Atheling had been sent 
by his order to the coast of Anglia. She 
heard in silence, made no comment, only 
drooped her head and quietly wept. After 
a while the King pressed her hand to his 
lips and said : 

** I thought it my duty to send the lad, 
Elswitha ; for a good example shines far in 
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the highest. There ! weep not, silly mother ! 
remember thou art a Queen/' 

Still the poor Lady would not be com- 
forted, for she had felt so happy when her 
King came home safe ; and now all again 
was tribulation and care. 

Then the King took her into the plea- 
saunce behind the orchard, walked up and 
down, reasoning with her, until with a flood 
of tears she cried : 

** O my Lord, I see my selfish sin ; if 
God demands the sacrifice of my eldest son 
for the good of this country, I am ready to 
surrender even him." 

" Spoken like a brave woman, darling ! 
I knew thy conscience would rally to the 
aid of thy will when the truth was put clearly 
before thee. We, kings and queens, are 
here to give ourselves for others ; this, if 
we do with willing hearts, God shall render 
unto us sevenfold into our bosom. But 
where is the Lady of Exe? I saw her 
not in hall. At such a time she would be 
a comfort to thee, my darling ; for she hath 
suffered and knows how to pity others/' 
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** Elfrida has gone to her home for a 
short time, and she hath taken with her 
from Shaftesbury the maid, Egwina, whom 
dear Edward fancies he loves so dearly." 

'* Ah ! how would it be for us to call 
there and see this little maid? I must ride 
round the coast and inspect the new forts ; 
we might lodge there the night." 

"What! I go too, Alfred dear?" 

**Yes, we will drop down the river to 
Hampton ; thence it is but half a day's ride 
to her manor. The leaves are coming out 
in the forest, and, it shall do thee good to 
hear how the little birds praise their 
Creator." 

" Wilt go soon, darling ? " said the Queen, 
looking up into his bright face. 

** In two weeks* time, when I have ar- 
ranged my affairs better." 

So then the Queen gave^ order for the 
royal barge to be got ready, stored with 
food and drink, and for horses to meet them 
near Hampton that they might ride through 
the forest down to the brackish waters of 
the Exe. 
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Spring was soft and balmy as they left 
St. Swithun's bridge and glided down the 
clear, translucent waters of the Itchen, fol- 
lowed by boat after boat, all full of fighting 
men, with the golden dragon at the prow, 
and painted shields hanging by the gun- 
wale ; for it would never do to be surprised 
by a roving party of Danes. 

It was very delightful and full of quiet 
rest to lie on cushions and half close the 
eyes, and listen to the rhythmic beat of sixty 
oars and the jocund song of birds, and glide 
swiftly by church and hamlet, where for 
many years no hostile fire had touched rick 
or roof, or to watch the sun sink behind 
the rounded hill and hear the young birds 
crying for their supper, and then, amid the 
hush and stillness of eventide, to be startled 
by the brilliant song-burst of the blackbird 
as he breathed his woodland carol, not mind- 
ful he of king or queen or courtier. And 
then, what joy to lay the boats up for the 
night, to light the crackling fire, and sleep 
beneath a bower of alder branches and 
willow after a merry supper. 
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" I should be quite happy, dear my 
Lord," said the Queen, as from her couch 
she looked up into the fire-reflecting 
branches of an alder, — "quite happy, if I 
knew all was well with the Atheling and 
his men — but we know nothing as yet." 

"Then let us not distrust Providence, 
Elswitha. We cannot expect news of the 
boy yet ; neither do I imagine that our 
ships will encounter any foe, for the 
Anglian unrest will calm down at the 
news from Rochester. I have sent a swift 
messenger to the Lady of Exe, asking her 
to lodge us with only three or four of our 
company for a night or two, and not to 
let it be known who we are, for I would 
meet with Egwina as a mere Thane ; thus 
may we more clearly discern her character. 
Oswine, as I have said, is now a Thane." 

The Queen sighed : she could have found 
a hundred girls so much better suited to 
the position ; still, she trusted that the 
King would find this out in time. 

When they left their boat on the next 
day and rode into the forest, after having 
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inspected a new fort at the head of the 
water, they galloped over gorse-clad com- 
mons and leafy uplands with such animal 
spirits as wild creatures show when sud- 
denly released to an unexpected liberty. 
The gentle gliding of the silent boat had 
already bred in them a yearning for action. 
The tender green of the young leaves 
hardly gave any shade, and the golden 
fingers of the sun strayed through giant 
branches of oak and beech, gilding the 
fronds of brake and lady-fern and making 
the twisted leaves of the holly sparkle 
with points of light. 

The sun was some two hours past noon 
when they emerged from gorse and heather 
into an aromatic forest of bog myrtle and 
sapling fir; then the sandy road led them 
down between some goodly beeches, where 
all the ground was carpeted by dead leaves 
of other years, and where no undergrowth 
usurped the soil ; and after twisting in and 
out among the glades it brought them 
beside a tinkling rivulet within view of a 
wide shining water set between two wooded 
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slopes, not far from where BeauHeu convent 
was built in years after. Here the King 
dismissed his retinue, bidding them sleep 
in the forest, while with a few trusty 
Thanes he conducted the Queen to Lady 
Elfrida's manor. 

Graciously did that lady welcome her 
royal guests, and well she understood the 
King's purpose in coming ; for, as soon 
as she might leave the Queen, Elfrida 
showed the King where afar off Egwina 
sat reading in her Saxon book under an 
oak. 

** She is for ever reading and studying 
and praying. Lord King," said the Lady 
of Exe, fixing her melancholy brown eyes 
upon her guest, "and the Princess Ethel- 
geda agreed with me that convent life was 
growing a little too serious with her, and 
that a whiff of sea air up our river and a 
change of duties might do her service. 
But in my mind I think she is brooding 
over some love she hath conceived." 

** Is it so ? And may I ask, dear Lady 
Elfrida, if thine own great sorrow be yet 
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healed? It is not well, thou knowest, to 
brood upon ills that may not be remedied." 
" Ah ! no, it is not well ; and I had 
flattered myself that my mother-heart had 
been schooled to patient endurance ; but 
each time that I come home and glance 
upon the familiar scene — the green moat, 
the gabled roof, the ivy-clad dove-cot, the 
thatched stables, the sloping lawn, and the 
shining river — the old sorrow gets hold 
upon me : I look for the little fellow, and 
half hope to see him trundling his hoop 
across the wooden bridge that spans yon 



moat." 



** Work ! Work ! God has no such salve 
to heal the heart as honest work. Now, 
dear Lady, forgive my bluntness, and leave 
me to thy guest yonder." 

The King walked down the grassy slope 
towards the great tree, beneath whose 
bare branches Egwina sat absorbed in 
her book. 

It was not until his shadow fell upon 
her manuscript that she knew anyone was 
near; but on looking up suddenly she 
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rose to pay that courtesy which youth 
should pay to an elder. Egwina saw a 
tall, fair-haired Thane, as she guessed, 
whose intelligent face wore an air of half- 
concealed amusement 

** Sit, gentle maid, I pry thee," said the 
King, **and I will sit beside thee. Lady 
Elfrida directed me hither, that I might 
have a few moments* speech with thee. 
But I interrupt thee in thy study — may 
I ask what author?" 

Egwina blushed as she replied : 

** It is the Pastoral Care of St. Gregory y 
or at least the first part thereof, translated 
into Saxon by our King." 

** In sooth, mistress, a wholesome work; 
but doth it not seem to thee somedeal out 
of tune and harmony for a King to busy 
himself with such ideal matters?" 

Egwina raised her large blue eyes in 
angry surprise, and warmly replied : 

*'What higher thing can the King do, 
my Lord? If others are slow to translate 
such Latin books, shame on them say I, 
and all honour to King Alfred." 
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** But we live in wild times, when our 
homes are not secure ; surely every spare 
hour of the King should be devoted to 
making the realm safe?" 

" Perchance the King deems that security 
comes from within ; in fact, I know he 
labours even more to make his subjects 
good than to render them strong; and I 
believe he is right, O Thane. Pray excuse 
this my warmth, for I have heard much 
of our King from my Lady Abbess, his 
daughter ; in sooth I love the King as a 
father, and cannot bear to hear him 
dispraised. " 

** It is well ; yet, my child, his duty now 
is to front the Dane." 

**And hath he not gone eastwards to 
drive him away ? Oh ! perhaps even now 
some terrible fate may have overtaken him." 

** No, thank the good Lord ! the Danes 
are fled, and the King is returned safe." 

Egwina's face flushed with excitement : 

"Is it so, Lord ? He and his are all 
safe at Winton, and the black Danes 
driven from our shore ? " 
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" Even so, for I was at Rochester, and 
saw them fly, saw the Saxons hold the 
death-stead, and — what is more — I have 
on my wrist a gage that you should know. 
Ah! Egwina, dost thou remember this 
bracelet ? " 

Egwina started up on seeing her bracelet 
on this stranger's arm, crying: "It is mine! 
it is mine! how could he give it to thee, 
my Lord?" 

"He! Who? Why that blush? Is 
there aught to be ashamed of?" 

" There is no shame, Lord ; but it was 
a certain King's Thane, who came one 
night to lodge with us and brought away 
my bracelet to show the King." 

" And hath he told thee what mystic 
runes were writ here, Egwina?" 

" My Lord, thou knowest my name, 
and I know not thine ; thou seemest to 
know more about my poor bracelet than 
I do." 

" I am the father of that young lad 
who borrowed thy bracelet, and he hath 
told me all, as a good son should." Then 
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the King went on in a more serious tone : 
** But the lad is full young and hardly 
aware of his responsible position ; thou, 
Egwina, must be a year or two his elder 
and shouldst have known better than 
tempt a mere boy with the summer light- 
ning of those eyes, so that he came away 
love-sick. Thou must have known that 
thy state was far beneath his: I cannot 

approve thee." 

Egwina burst into tears ; she dropped 
her bracelet on the grass, and her manu- 
script on the King's foot ; hid her face in 
her hands and rocked herself to and fro 
in an agony of distress. 

The King gazed upon her for a while 
with pitiful look ; soon he stooped to 
pick up, first the manuscript, then the 
bracelet ; after that he waited till the cloud 
of sorrow had spent its force and left only 
sobs, intermittent sobs. 

At length Egwina murmured : 

"Oh! my Lord, have pity on me! I 
knew not what I was doing that night ; 
I had never seen a Thane before, I had 
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only mixed with the sons and daughters 
of freemen; I was somedeal bewildered and 
blinded by the glamour of great men ; the 
next day, as we rode across the great plain 
and over the hills to Shaftesbury, thy son 
was so kind, so winsome, that he won my 
poor weak heart. I felt all along that it 
must end in tears ; I told the dear Lady 
Abbess all my sorrow, and she looked 
very grave and said the young Thane 
was a boy ; he would not remember me ; 
if he did, grievous trouble must come, 
because I was but the foster-daughter of 
a freeman. So I prayed God to help me 
cast this idol from my heart : oh ! indeed 
I have tried hard with groans and tears, 
but the more I argue against my foolish 
love, the clearer grows the dear boy's 
image in my soul. Therefore I feel that 
severance must come from him ; he must 
never see me more. Pity me, my Lord, 
scold me not, for in sooth I am praying 
and resisting this my girlish love." 

" Poor child ! poor child ! " said the King ; 
and, as he sat beside her, he took her 
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slender white hand in his, looked upon the 
smallness of it with attention, slid the brace- 
let over her wrist, and said soothingly : 

" I do feel with thee, my daughter ; for 
love, like the wind, bloweth where it Hsteth ; 
but I can give thee some few crumbs of 
comfort. This bracelet hath been examined 
by the King's goldsmith, who pronounces 
it of Danish origin, and such as only a great 
Jarl could wear ; therefore thou art no mean 
wench of lowly origin, but of noble blood, 
albeit sprung from our hated enemy. My 
son tells me thou art all Saxon in heart, 
Egwina ? " 

The girl pressed the King's hand as she 
replied : 

" I am all Saxon ; I am a true and loyal 
subject of King Alfred ; no such King ever 
lived! he is my soul's hero, my loved 
teacher, my inspirer, and my comforter." 

The King gave a little laugh to conceal 
his emotion ; she went on : 

" Ah ! you Saxon Thanes do not yet 
recognise his grandeur, his moral and in- 
tellectual superiority to all around him. 
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Indeed, it makes me mad to see how pur- 
blind ye are, Thanes and freemen alike! 
Who is the greatest builder in this country ? 
— the King! Who is the keenest lawyer? 
— the King! Who is the most learned in 
Saxon songs and histories ? — the King 
again ! Who is the greatest bishop ? — who 
but the King! Who alone has taught the 
Saxon to conquer the Danes ? — I think even 
thou wilt agree it is again the King." 

King Alfred hung his head and made 
marks on the ground with his staff; when 
the girl stopped for want of breath, he 
replied quietly : 

** Who is the most loyal girl in Wessex ? 
— why, Egwina ! Who is the most con- 
scientious lover? — Egwina! Who hath en- 
nobled her step-father ? — Egwina ! " 

" Say that again, Lord ! I ennoble Oswine 
the freeman ? is he then a Thane ? " 

** The King made him a Thane at 
Rochester, my child." 

**And what part had poor Egwina in 
the bestowal of such honour?" 

**The King knew that my son had a 
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foolish fancy for thee ; my son had done 
well in the battle, and — thou seest the 
sequence ? " 

Egwina clasped her hands together and 
looked very happy. 

"Yes,** she said, "they have been very 
kind to me — no natural parents could have 
done more for an only child ; I am so 
glad for their sake. But what delicate 
tact, what gracious kindness in the dear 
King, England's darling! dost thou not 
think so? dost thou not with me feel how 
good and kind he is.'^" 

" I believe he tries to live worthily and 
do his duty, Egwina.** 

" Oh ! ye cold Saxons ! ye do not under- 
stand your blessings! I declare to thee, 
Thane, that though I have loved thy son, 
yet I love the King more ! ** 

** Thou hast loved my son ! and is that 
love dead ? *' 

Egwina turned her head away and sighed; 
then he said : 

" Poor little maid ! I know not what my 
Lady shall say to thee as her son*s bride ; 
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but let me tell thee a secret! The boy's 
father knows thy worth now, and he will 
plead for thee, on the strength of this holy 
bracelet, as the Danes would say." 

Egwina lifted her tearful eyes and smiled, 
then stooped and kissed the King's hand. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE VOICE. 



Egwina could not but notice with what 
lowly reverence the house-carls met the 
Thane and his Lady ; surely, she thought, 
this is no twelve-hind Thane, but one of 
high degree ; and her heart sank at the 
thought. "How should he love a thing 
so low!" that is a very old reflection in 
a woman's mind. 

In the evening, after supper, the Queen 
came and sat by Egwina as she worked 
at her illumination ; for the girl had learnt 
the art in her nunnery school. 

**What beautiful, smooth vellum thou 
hast to paint on, child." 

**Yes, Lady, it is of the best, or my 
colours would not go evenly on. May I 
tell thee my secret.^ I am doing this copy 
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of the Hind-book for the King, if he 
will accept it. The Lady Ethelgeda — 
my Abbess — is the King's daughter, and 
promises that when I have finished the 
gilding with the leaf it shall go into the 
King's hands." 

"It is strange," said the Queen, '*that 
one sprung from the heathen Dane should 
be so fond of letters, and be so skilled in 
painting." 

" I ever thank the good God, Lady, that 
I have been brought up with Saxon nur- 
ture, and in the faith of the gentle Jesus." 

**Alas! we Saxons do not always re- 
member our Lord's teaching, Egwina." 

*' No, but it is not the King's fault, is 
it? I hope thou wilt not dispraise the 
King, as thy Lord doth overmuch, but 
uphold him for the greatest." 

" Egwina," said the Queen with tears in 
her eyes, **my husband knows the King's 
mind too well to dispraise him ; and for 
me, I hold him the greatest and best, the 
wisest and most lovable of men." 

Egwina kissed the Queen's hand, saying : 
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*' I thank thee, Lady, for thy loyalty and 
outspoken admiration ; it is that I love so 
in my Lady of Exe : she too loves the 
King, though he chides with her sometimes 
for her long-sustained sorrow for her lost 
baby-boy. Why! dost know? every even- 
ing, as now, she goes forth across the 
draw-bridge and calls in the forest, *Athel- 
stane! Athelstane!* but no child- voice ever 
responds to the poor distraught mother." 

" How sad ! Egwina, but it lieth parlous 
near to madness." 

As the ladies sat in the bower thus 
discoursing, the sun went down and the 
twilight deepened ; Egwina gave up her 
painting and asked her companion many 
questions about court life, so that they 
forgot the hour and talked on into the 
dusky evening. 

Then were they aware of a man's deep 
voice — the King's — saying gravely : 

" But whence came this child-voice, 
Elfrida?" 

At that moment the King and Elfrida 
entered together into the bower. 
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*' Lights ! bring lights ! " cried the Lady 
of Exe in some excitement. 

"Egwina and I are here, Elfrida," said 
the Queen. 

The Lady of Exe sank into a seat and 
spake not. But the King said quietly : 

"Our hostess hath had a fright in the 
forest — but she will tell us when the candles 
are brought. There! Now we can see 
each other ; Egwina, run into the still-room, 
and fetch the Lady a cup of morat ; she is 
faint and affrighted." 

When the cup had been brought and 
drunk, their hostess cried and laughed in 
turns, tried to talk, and broke off like a 
falling wave. 

" Nerve thyself, Lady, nerve thyself to 
tell us what hath happened," said the King. 

" Ah ! ye shall deem me mad, friends, 
but I am in my senses, I swear; know 
then that it is my wont to go forth at sunset 
and call for my child. It gives me solace, 
though it be all in vain ; so but now I 
went over the moat and out at the postern 
behind the stables and called three times 
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in the forest, *Athelstane! Athelstane! 
AthelstaneP I always wait a minute to 
see if there shall be reply made; I was 
just about to turn home with despondency 
at my breast when I clearly heard a faint 
cry in the distance, * Mother!' My heart 
stopped beating ; I waited long ; then I 
cried aloud, 'Athelstane, my baby-boy!' 
and again I heard a voice say, * Mother ! 
Mother! see, I come!*" 

**Thou art sure it was no churls child?" 
asked the Queen. 

*' I am sure ; I went round to their huts 
and had them counted. All were busy at 
supper ; but the voice was my child's voice, 
as I remember it, for he was three years old 
when I lost him. Is it not passing strange?*' 

*' Ah ! my poor Lady,'' said the King, 
" thou must no more tempt Satan by going 
forth at eventide to call for him whom God 
hath taken." 

*'Alas, my Lord, what harm can there 
be in calling the child?" 

** Harm to thy mind, Elfrida ; I know of 
folk going mad because they have listened 
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to such voices; thou shalt call him no 
more." 

The stern tone of command struck Egwina 
as strange in a guest; she looked up and 
saw the Lady of Exe bowed in tears before 
her guest. 

"Come!" said the King cheerfully, *'let 
us to supper; I am a-hungered, and to- 
morrow very early I am to fly a peregrine. 
Come ! no more tears, no more idle regrets ; 
we all have our work to do in life, and 
cannot waste our strength in idle plaints. 
To supper, ladies! let us laugh and sing; 
for evil is transient, God is good — how 
good we know not." 

That night Egwina marvelled to see 
how the stern Thane unbended amongst 
his priests and officers, singing blithe ballads 
and stirring battle-songs, until the Lady 
of Exe had grown quite merry once more. 
Then she marvelled more when he called 
upon his mass-priest to chaunt the evening 
psalms, and himself led the evening hymn 
that followed the prayers. The Lady of 
Exe, when she lay down in her bed, 
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pondered over the sweet child-voice which 
she was firmly convinced she had heard; and 
in talking it over to Egwina, who slept in 
her chamber, she was surprised to find 
that the simple girl fully believed it possible. 

"If we were in a city, Lady Elfrida, 
we might fear it were magic ; but here in 
God*s own country, the voices must be 
true ; that is why I could not but believe in 
the truth of my dream — that I should wed 
one who should come to great power. Now, 
dost thou know? The reverend Thane, 
thy guest, told me to-day in thy garden 
that he was the father of that young 
noble " 

" Goodness ! child, did he tell thee who 
he was ? " 

'* No ; but who is he ? is he a great 
Thane in the King's court?" 

*' He has great power, great influence 
with the King, Egwina." 

" I am glad ; he has told the King that 
his son loves me, and — and I almost think 
he will consent to his son — art asleep. 
Lady ? " 
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Poor Egwina won not the sympathy 
which she desired ; for Lady Elfrida, tired 
with her own emotions, had dropped into 
the deeps of slumber. 

The next day the King went out early 
with the falconers and huntsmen, leaving 
the three ladies attended by house-carls 
and priests. 

Now, as they sat spinning or em- 
broidering in the balcony that overlooked 
the river, an hour before noon, they 
were ware of a great stir amongst the 
boats ; fishermen were landing in haste 
and running up to the manor-house, 
shouting : 

**What gear is this?" cried the Lady of 
Exe to one of her house-carls. 

" Lady," shouted a sailor, *' a strange esk 
is rowing up the river — a full, large boat 
— a war boat, I reckon ; if they be Danes, 
ye must fly into the forest, for all your men 
are gone a-hunting." 

" Let me look," said the Queen, " how 
can one best see down the river ? " 

" By climbing into yon oak. Lady, where 
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there is a platform set; but it is not for 
thee." 

" Yea, St. Loi, but it is ! Show me how 
to go, for time presses." 

The Lady of Exe tried to dissuade her 
guest, but she was firm. 

*' Thou seest, I know our new Saxon 
ships better than thy sailors do ; if she be 
one of our own returning from the east, I 
shall know her." 

In a few minutes the Queen had been 
helped into a place of vantage whence she 
could command a long reach of the river. 

** She is a war vessel, Elfrida ; I cannot 
yet tell whether Dane or no; bid sound 
the alarm, blow ox-horns, let your men be 
ware of something, something that comes 
to our profit, or haply to our hurt" 

The servants and fishermen clustered 
under the great oak, listening to the weird 
blare of the ox-horn, and feeling the tooth 
of fear gnawing at their hearts. 

The Lady of Exe had gone within to 
collect her jewels, bracelets, golden girdles, 
and coins, ready for flight if need were. 
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Now she knew what the child- voice meant : 
the Danes would again burn her home and, 
killing her, send her to meet the baby-boy 
in Paradise; it was all clear to her now. 

As she hastily unlocked casket after casket 
a great shout in the garden below made her 
look forth ; she saw her people jumping, 
dancing, waving scarves, and uttering cries 
of delight ; and a house-carl ran up to her 
saying : 

"At last the Lady hath recognised the 
ship; it is of Saxon build, mistress." 

*'Come, Elfrida," said the Queen excitedly, 
*' come to the landing-place ; I can see 
the golden dragon floating at the stern 
now ; we shall have news. " 

" Art sure ? those Danes are cunning ; 
they might be tricking us." 

" No, no ! the vessel is higher out of 
the water than an esk ; she is Saxon ! " 

Five minutes more and you could see 
and count her oars ; sixty oars all flashing 
together in the sunlight! she was one of 
Wulfstans ships, the Norse captain. Five 
minutes more, and under the golden dragon 
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you could see standing the heir to the 
throne — the Atheling — bare headed, shading 
his eyes with his hand as he steered 
towards the landing-place by a long oar 
placed on the right side. 

The high, pointed stem of oak came 
proudly on, her shields rattling merrily 
against her swaying sides. As she drew 
quite near all saw the marks of conflict — 
the battered figure-head, the discoloured 
paint, the deck-house amidships leaning 
over. 

"Run, Egwina," said Elfrida, "run and 
tell the women there is no fear." 

Egwina ran like a gazelle ; she had 
seen the face she loved wreathed in smiles; 
that was enough for her; she would fain, 
for loyalty, have seen the Atheling too, 
but all in good time! she was happy and 
full of thankfulness. 

" Mother! thou here!" shouted the Prince, 
and in a moment he had leapt ashore and 
folded the Queen in his arms. 

"Is all well, my son ? " asked the Queen 
a little anxiously. 
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*'Yea, marry! we have taken sixteen 
Danish ships, and put their crews to the 
sword." 

*'Come up and eat your dinner all of 
ye," said Lady Elfrida ; " and lo ! hither 
come the King and his retinue in good 
time to hear the news." 

What embracings ! what clasping of 
hands! what joy for the Atheling to find 
the King and Queen, when he had looked 
for a tiring journey to Winton! 

As the greetings passed Egwina stood 
in the background; but at length Edward 
Atheling spied her and ran to her, caught 
her hand and kissed it. 

Then the King seized him playfully by 
the shoulder, pulled him back, and said : 
"Come, my son, we would fain hear about 
the war; the State ever comes before 
domestic affairs, thou wottest." 

A merry laugh went round; Egwina 
blushed, and the Atheling looked surprised 
and happy. My father and mother, he 
thought, have learnt something of her 
virtues; and, if they can jest about us. 
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they shall not surely oppose our wooing. 
So he turned towards the little crowd of 
courtiers, and fishermen, and servants, and 
said : 

''We rowed along the coast, past the 
Blackwater, up to the mouth of the Stour, 
hard by a hamlet known as Harwich; 
here we went ashore, and learnt that six- 
teen Danish vessels had gone up the river 
on a pillaging expedition ; so, after dining 
well — Wulfstan says a good dinner is worth 
half a hundred men — we rowed leisurely 
up the river, searching each bend and bay 
for sign of the enemy. We could see 
many a farm-stead smoking in ruins along 
the river banks, but no enemy ; suddenly 
the river grew narrower with higher banks, 
and anon as we turned a corner v/e found 
ourselves in the midst of a fleet of sixteen 
esks that were coming down stream laden 
with booty. 

'' We had but ten vessels, father, yet they 
were of our strongest — those whose models 
we had made in the Wolvesey workshops. 
And well it was for us they had been built 
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so stout, for into them we clashed with such 
rude splintering of gunwale and oar as fairly 
hushed their songs of triumph. I never 
saw so quaint a surprise, for the sudden 
shock sent many rowers back off their 
thwarts, heels in air, both in their ships 
and in ours. Then rose shouts and curses 
and commands to *back down.' But to 
our glee we saw five of their esks so split 
and shivered that they settled over and 
went down like diving ducks in a pond, 
with their sterns high in air and one half 
their crew pitched head first into the other 
half that were already sinking. 

" However, we had to fight the remaining 
eleven ; it was a pretty tough struggle, 
though the Danes were cumbered with 
their plunder, and their vessels were low 
in the water; we lost some good men, 
some thrown overboard, others cut down 
or shot ; but it was easier for us to board 
them than for them to board us, because 
of thy high bulwarks, father." 

The King smiled and nodded, and the 
Atheling went on : 
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"So in half an hour we had slain or sunk 
the most part, while a few put up their hands 
and pleaded for mercy. I don't think they 
would have granted much mercy to us, and 
Wulfstan was in a fiery mood that day, 
wert thou not. Captain?" 

Every eye turned to the tall yellow-haired 
Norseman, whose long hair was now so 
smoothly dressed, and whose light blue 
eyes sparkled with fun. He replied with a 
laugh : " Nay ! nay ! Prince, forget not that 
I spared one prisoner that day." 

"So thou didst, but more out of frolic 
than pity. He was quite a boy, but he had 
fought us like a sea-lion ; we hauled him 
ashore with certain others after the fight 
was done, meaning to cut off their heads. 
Now this youth, when it came to his turn 
to die, spoke a few Saxon words, asked 
us if one might hold his long hair, that 
that might not be dishonoured by the 
sword. We laughed at the boy for his 
vanity, and bade one of our men hold it 
out away from the prisoner's neck ; when 
lo! as the sword was coming down swish 
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upon his neck, the boy leaned forward so 
that the sword missed his neck and grazed 
the hands of our own man. Thereat this 
Danish lad looked us full in the face with 
an elfish laugh, showing his white teeth and 
brown eyes full of mischief; when we saw 
how spirited he was in the face of death, we 
could not kill him, father, but disobeyed thy 
command ; let the Dane be brought hither." 

The little group opened, and two Saxon 
sailors led up a youth of about fifteen years, 
sturdy of build but pale from loss of blood. 
His hair was matted with gore, his shoulders 
and arms were full of wounds ; he looked 
round, half-dazed, half-defiant; for he knew 
not if he were not being reserved to make 
sport for his Saxon conquerors by a death 
of torture. 

Then the King spoke to him kindly in 
Danish, and the boy replied as if un- 
willingly, turning away his face ; but 
Egwina, who stood on that side of him, 
saw the tears tremble on his dark lashes. 

After more words in Danish, the King 

said to them that stood around : 

Q 
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" I have been asking the lad how he 
came to know Saxon, and he tells me 
that when he was a little boy he used to 
play with Saxon captives. I said he did 
not look like a Dane, for his eyes were 
brown; at this he gave me that sullen 
glance you saw just now. We must be 
ware, for the devil of mischief is not yet 
out of the lad. What dost wish to do 
with him, Edward.?" 

The Atheling bowed to the Lady of Exe 
and said courteously : 

"As we have landed here so auspiciously, 
I would ask Lady Elfrida to accept him 
from me as her slave ; in time he may 
prove useful and obedient." 

The captive boy evidently understood 
enough Saxon to comprehend something 
of these words ; for when the Lady 
stepped forth to examine him, he glared 
at her with savage fury, so that she 
shrank back and cried ; 

"Gentle youth, you want to murder 
me ! take him away, I pry thee ; load him 
with chains and set him in my lowest 
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dungeon. What a gift is this thou offerest 
me? Never can I accept a slave so cruel 
and venomous." 

But the King said, " Not so fast, Lady 
Elfrida, there is an old saying, *corruptio 
optimi pessima,' 'there is nought so bad as 
that which once was good'; now my 
son here has praised this boy's great 
daring ; let it be my business to try if 
we cannot educate this savage and make 
him a worthy Christian ; why should he 
not be sent to the school at Athelney, 
where I am sure Abbot John of Saxony 
would soon drive the fiend from him." 

" I do not believe that boy will ever 
become a Christian," cried Lady Elfrida. 
" Look at him, how he scowls upon me 
now; take him to the nether dungeon, do!" 

"O Lady Elfrida," said the Queen, 
** thou art hard with the poor boy ; think 
of his mother who shall weep when he 
comes not back — think on her!" 

** Ah ! I have sinned ! I am too much 
taken up with self, I fear. I will do 
penance, I will tend the captive boy and 
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deal kindly with him for his mother's 
sake." 

"That is a better frame of mind," said 
the King. " But thou hast refused my 
son's gift ; therefore I take the boy and 
send him to school." 

As the Atheling stood by Egwina, ex- 
changing a few words with her, she said 
timidly, " I am so proud that the King s 
Thane hath won such honour; now tell 
me about the Atheling — and show me, 
Lord, which is the King's son?" 

As the Queen made a gesture to the 
Prince, he merely said, " Not now, Egwina." 

Then they all walked up the garth to- 
wards the house, talking still of the sea- 
fight ; the Atheling had left the other Saxon 
ships at Stourmouth, while in all haste he 
had rowed south again to bring the news. 

Egwina looked forlornly about for the 
King's son ; her curiosity had been excited, 
and she could find no one who answered 
to his appearance. 

At last she went up to the bluff Norse 
captain and said : 
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" I prythee, Sir, did the Atheling come 
back with thee in thy ship?" 

"St Olave! I trow he did, my pretty 
Mistress." 

"Then, where is he now?" she asked 
with wide eyes and puckered brow. 

The Norseman crossed himself and 
muttered, "God save me from going mad"; 
he then very promptly moved away from 
Egwina and told the Atheling what had 
happened, and how the mad girl had rolled 
her eyes. 

Whereat the Prince laughed heartily and 
said, "Yes, Captain, she is a little mad 
when the wind is N. N.-West ; but heed 
her not, she is not dangerous." 

Then, going to his mother, the Atheling 
said, " This fair maid, Egwina, still believes 
I am a Thane only ; what am I to do ? 
what doth my father think of her? what 
dost thou think, mother dear?" 

The Queen kissed her son's brow, whis- 
pering, " Wait ! thou shalt know anon, 
child." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE TEST. 



The crew sat long at dinner that day, 
the King and Queen retired to study, and 
Egwina and Lady Elfrida sat by the 
spinning-wheel, full of tender talk. 

" I sometimes think I am going mad, 
Egwina," said the latter, **for I swear by 
St Cuthbert I saw a likeness to my 
poor husband in that Danish captive when 
he smiled. You know I went to tend him 
as he lay on his bed after he had eaten 
in the kitchen ; I washed his wounds and 
plaistered them with plantain leaf; I bathed 
his poor head with lye of betony ; I sent 
for a cup of elder wine, in which floated 
fresh woodruff, to cool his tongue ; then I 
spoke him fair and kind, stroked his bare 
arm and called him 'child.' Thereat he 
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smiled upon me ; but, as God is true, it 
was the very smile my husband used to 
give me when I had forgiven him a drunken 
fit. It made me tremble, Egwina, I could 
not bear it. I came away and wept. My 
son, Athelstane, would have been about 
his age, and now I fear lest the foul fiend 
be offering me this young Dane in mockery 
that I may take him to my heart as my 
true son. Am I to go mad utterly? My 
husband was fair as flax in hair and eye ; 
this boy is of a darker breed ; oh ! no, it 
cannot be! I am a very fool! I will see 
the lad no more." 

Egwina looked up into the brown eyes 
of Elfrida and trembled ; a sudden likeness 
to the boy's eyes seized her fancy. She 
crossed herself, for she knew that the foul 
fiend was tempting her too. But she did 
not dare to tell the Lady what she saw ; 
it could do no good. 

Presently the Norse Captain came to the 
door of the bower and craved admittance ; 
he had drunk well, but not too much. 

**May I look round thy cabin, Lady."* 
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Ah ! Norse ornaments abound, I see ; no 
doubt thou hast been a great sea-rover in 
thy time, and hast harried all the coasts 
of the Baltic. Ha ! ha ! thou pretty pirate ! ' 

" I have had things brought to me from 
afar; yet most of my treasures were reft 
from me twelve years ago, when the Danes 
came up the Exe, robbed our home and 
killed my Lord ! Look ! Captain, dost see 
yon golden bracelet hanging on the wall? 
take it down and peruse it carefully; it 
and its fellow were engraved with the 
dragon in Wolvesey, and they were given 
us by King Alfred'* 

" It is a pretty piece of workmanship, 
Lady," said the Norseman, **it carries the 
dragon a little the worse for liquor and 
two big letters, A and E ; what mean 
they ? " 

''Alfred and Elswitha," replied Elfrida; 
"we had two such bracelets once, of these 
I used to wear the one, my dear Lord the 
other. Now, when we found my Thane's 
dead body,, the bracelet had been reft from 
his arm and carried away." 
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"Ha!" ejaculated the Captain, as he 
hung it up again over the silver bowl. 

"When I heard of Egwina being known 
as a Dane by the bracelet which she wore 
as a babe, as a Court goldsmith made 
it out, I fondly hoped that I too might be 
able to trace my son through this lost 
bracelet." 

" Lady," said the bluff sailor, " I would 
fain not sadden thee ; but I am bound to 
say I do not think it likely thou wilt find 
thy son in that fashion ; I fear his little 
bones are growing white in the mud 
of the Exe yonder ; still, one never can 
know how God shall turn things about. 
Well ! pretty mistress with the changing 
blue eyes, hast thou yet hit upon the 
Atheling? Ho! ho!" 

Lady Elfrida took the Captain apart and 
whispered ; thereat he nodded wisely and 
said in a subdued tone, "Then she be not 
stark wode after all ! " 

"Why dost thou whisper. Lady.'*" said 
Egwina, pouting in resentment, "and why 
doth the Captain jest about the Atheling? 
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Everyone seemeth to flout and mock me 
here ; I like it not. " 

At this moment the Queen came in, and 
the two ladies rose at her coming. 

**Who flouts my friend Egwina?" cried 
the Queen playfully. 

" My Lady, no one will inform her where 
the Atheling is," said Elfrida. 

" Come hither, Egwina," said the Queen, 
** and sit at my feet ; I am charged with a 
message to thee from none other than the 
King's son, Edward Atheling." 

" Indeed ! Lady, that is passing strange ; 
for I vow I have never seen him." 

The Norseman made a noise as one who 
tries not to laugh ; whereat the Queen, who 
had not noticed him where he stood in the 
shade, turned and commanded him to leave 
the chamber at once. 

To Egwina's surprise the Captain bowed 
low and retired in dismay. 

" Now, child, hear me," said the Queen ; 
"the Atheling hath seen thee, and is so 
beside himself in love with thee that he 
will hear no reason ; he charges me to ask 
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thy love for him in return, and more — if 
his Father, the King, consent and approve, 
he will be betrothed to thee and in due 
course take thee to wife." 

Egwina s eyes started with fear, she grew 
red and pale by turns ; then she gave a 
bitter laugh and said, " It is the dream, 
Lady ; the dream which portended that I 
should wed the greatest. Now do I loathe 
that dream!" 

"Nay, but consider ; to be the wife of 
the Atheling! think on it!" 

Egwina sobbed : ** I love elsewhere, Lady> 
and by Heaven ! I will defeat Satan, as 
our Lord defeated him when He was 
tempted. I will wed only with thy son, if 
thou wilt permit me ; and if my dream 
controls fate, then thy son shall one day be 
greater than the Atheling. Yet there is 
the gracious king! alas! shall my husband 
come in conflict with his son! Oh! how 
hard it is to do what is right, and harder 
still to know it." 

" Poor child ! " said the Queen, caressing 
her golden curls, "and dost thou firmly 
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refuse to accept the hand of the King's 
son ? " 

"I do, because I have given my heart to 
one beneath him." 

" Lo ! hither comes the Atheling to press 
his request," said the Queen. 

Egwina clasped her hands before her eyes, 
crying aloud : 

'* I will not look on him ; let him depart, 
Lady, and leave me to my love." 

The Atheling, hearing these words, sprang 
forward, knelt at Egwina s knee and tried 
to take her hands down from before her 
eyes, saying: 

" Egwina — my darling — wilt thou not 
indeed look upon me.'^" 

The familiar voice she loved so well 
acted like a charm ; she looked, saw only 
Edward, King's Thane, laughed merrily 
and let him kiss her. 

'* Fie, Lady," said Egwina still blush- 
ing, "thou didst try to deceive me 
wantonly." 

" Egwina," said the Prince, " I must ask 
thy grace and pardon. It is I who have 
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deceived thee ; I am no King's Thane, 
darling." 

** I reck not one whit, Edward ; thou 
may'st be a freeman for all I care ; I am 
bred myself in a freeman's steading ; I have 
no fond pride." 

The Atheling turned and looked at his 
mother with a smile. 

"Wilt forgive me, simple maid? I have 
deceived thee for thy good. We wished 
to test the sterling gold of thy character, 
the Queen and I." 

**The Queen, Edward! what hath she 
to do with us.'^" 

" She is this dear boy's mother, and shall 
soon be thine," said the Queen ; and even 
as she spoke, she held out her arms to 
embrace Egwina. 

Then the light flashed upon the troubled 
maid ; but she did not rush into the 
Queen's arms, but sank lowly down and 
kissed the purple border of her gray robe. 
There she lay and sobbed a while. 

" It is too much for her, Elfrida," said 
the Queen, " Edward, lift her up." 
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The Atheling raised the sobbing girl in his 
arms and carried her to a couch of ivory ; 
there he leaned over her and talked low to 
her, until she regained confidence and grew 
herself again. Presently she rose and, 
flinging back her long hair, said with grave 
and earnest look : 

" If the Queen will, Edward and I wish 
to kneel before the altar in the little chapel ; 
the dream is coming true, and I am fain 
to thank the good God." 

"Go, my children," said the Queen, 
"and may your last days be as these are." 
Then, when the Queen and Lady Elfrida 
were left together, the former told her 
friend how Egwina had pleased the King 
and herself by her great loyalty. 

** We may hear evil comments from some 
of our Thanes when they shall know of 
the Atheling being betrothed to a Dane; 
but she shall make our son a good wife, 
I doubt not; for she is friended by my 
gentle Abbess daughter and by thee, Elfrida; 
so my resistance is quite broken down." 

That evening, as they sat at supper, the 
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King lifted his cup silently, and drank to 
Egwina with his eyes to her blushing 
content. 

"What think ye?" he cried to his wife 
and son, *' I talked to a maid this forenoon 
who rated me roundly for being so cold 
and unsympathetic, as all Saxons be — is it 
not so, Egwina ? we have no glow of poesy 
in our dull souls, eh?" 

*' My Lord King, what that maiden said 
about the Saxons she said in her twilight 
of ignorance ; but what truth there was 
she in all modesty doth adhere to." 

** Good ! " said the King, and he smiled 
approval ; ** magna est Veritas y and wise is 
the soul that dare stand up for her; we 
all deceived thee, fair child, and it is only 
right that we should be chastised some-deal." 

** There is a spirit of daring in the Danes, 
Father," said the Atheling, *' which we 
Saxons who live quietly at home have lost; 
in Egwina it shines out as daring to say 
wha,t she thinks ; the Dane makes an in- 
different courtier." 

"And a courtier is too often but another 
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name for a designing hypocrite," said 
the King ; ** but in the fierce daring of 
the Danes I see a promise of great virtues; 
and when I became godfather to Guthrum, 
and gave him East Anglia for a kingdom, 
I hoped that what generous temper there 
was in the Dane might grow into the spirit 
of Anglekin, and in a few generations we 
might be welded like bronze into one 
nation." 

"And thy perilous experiment has suc- 
ceeded," said the Queen, "for Guthrum 
hath restrained his Danelagh now for some 
years." 

" Yes, Elswitha, Athelstane Guthrum hath 
some savour of the Christ-life ; it would 
have been madness for us Saxons to have 
treated Hasting like this." 

"Is he more savage and cruel ? " asked 
Egwina. 

The King gave a little sarcastic laugh, 
saying, " Hasting is not content with 
burning churches, and sacking abbeys, and 
destroying libraries, and walking deep in 
the blood of our people — he even attempted 
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to sack Rome herself! It must have been 
several years ago that he sailed round 
Spain and entered the Mediterranean, seek- 
ing the holy city, Mark the ways of 
Providence, Edward ; he put into the lovely 
bay of Spezzia, and thought he was near 
Rome. His men spied a beautiful city 
shining with white marble — the famous 
marble of Carrara — and they all hailed those 
walls as the battlements of the Sacred 
City. In reality they were the walls of 
Luna — a very old city indeed. Well, the 
Danes laid siege to this city, but the walls 
were strong, and there seemed no way of 
assaulting it with success. So Hasting did 
the boldest thing he ever did. He feigned 
a sickness unto death, and sent messengers 
to the citizens offering to leave all his 
plunder to the Church if they would permit 
his burial in their consecrated ground. This 
offer they accepted ; accordingly the body 
of Hasting was carried on a bier by his 
Norsemen, and with every sign of woe 
the crews from the esks came weeping 
within the walls, to the huge delight of 
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the men of Luna. The rites of the Church 
had well-nigh been paid, and the holy water 
had been sprinkled on the bier, when, as 
they took it up to lower it into the grave, 
Hasting sprang up, seized his sword, which 
was lying at his side, and slew the Bishop. 
Then ensued a massacre without pity : the 
city was spoiled, and from that day, they 
say, has never recovered its former welfare, 
but lieth in heaps." 

"God save Anglekin from such a pirate," 
said Egwina. 

That night, as Lady Elfrida and Egwina 
were preparing themselves for bed, the 
former said, ** Is not the Queen kind and 
gracious, dear child ,'^" 

"Yea, her eyes shine all love and 
tenderness. Lady ; it must have been a 
great disappointment to her when the 
Atheling begged so hard that she would 
recognise me — b, nobody — and right royally 
hath she welcomed me with loving embrace 
and smile; yet do I love the King some- 
how with more faith, though he hath as 
yet said naught to me of my future. 
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Meseems it that the King's eye saith 
more, and more sincerely, than a thousand 
kind words from other folk. He did but 
raise his cup to me with such a father's 
tender glance as sent the warm blood 
rushing to my heart, for joy that a new 
kinship was born to love and foster me." 

** Dost thou not feel passing proud, 
Egwina.*^ think on it! thou shalt be Queen 
of Wessex one day — Queen of Wessex, 
Egwina ! " 

" Ah ! Lady, such honour as may come 
makes me very humble ; I say to myself, 
*how can I fit myself to take so high a 
part? will God give me strength to do 
all the duties of my station ? * Nay, I 
have no such sense of pride in myself; 
but in Edward's career I shall feel pride 
enough. Dear Lady Elfrida^ my very 
vivid dream, which is present to me day 
and night, did not show me as the 
Queen of Wessex, but as the mother of 
a Prince who should rule over a wider 
Anglekin. I know not if I shall ever 
see that day ; I sometimes think I may 
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even die young ; for at night-time, when 
the oil-lamp bums low in the silent 
chamber of sleep, I seem to hear angel 
voices singing in the distance, and the 
gross world seems to slip away from me, 
and I float in aether, as if I had no 
weight nor bodily pressure, and my soul 
goeth out to the God who sent me hither." 

Lady Elfrida looked, half in fear, into 
the wide, glistening eyes of the inspired 
girl ; then she embraced her and wept. 
For Egwina's talk of angels had re- 
minded her of the child-voice she had 
heard in the forest. 

After a pause Elfrida could not help 
saying to Egwina : 

"That child- voice I heard in the forest! 
What dost thou think it meant, Egwina? 
I ask thee, for thou art nearer to Heaven 
than I am," 

**Oh! say not so; the sorrowful be 
ever nighest to God's pity, Lady ; now I 
have been meditating some deal on that 
mystic voice, and I cannot quite read 
the inner meaning thereof; if it meant 
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that thy son were returning to thee, surely 
the voice should not be that of a child. 
It was a child's voice in sooth?" 

" Yea, dearest, a child's voice, sweet and 
clear, as I had it in my memory." 

** That seemeth to show that thy little 
one had died and been taken into Para- 
dise ; yet he said, * Mother, I come ' ; 
how, then, could the angel-child return ? 
Oh ! Lady, we must have great patience, 
great faith, great hope ; there is no other 
way ; and above all we must seek counsel 
on our knees of Heaven. Is it not lovely 
— to be able to talk with Jesus of Nazareth 
face to face, to tell Him our griefs and 
our fears, and to feel in our hearts that 
He is smiling, pushing back the hair 
from our brows, looking into our faces 
with His compassionate eyes, and whisper- 
ing, ' Fear not, little lamb, my Father and 
I are with thee unto the end/ Oh! I 
have never felt so happy as when I have 
known such an answer to my prayer." 

Lady Elfrida sighed ; had she ever felt 
this spiritual emotion,'^ not so vividly as 
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this simple, peasant maid, not in the same 
degree. She began now to comprehend 
how the King had seen in this girl a 
beauty of character which had until now 
escaped her ; he had seen it by spiritual 
insight and had told the Queen, no doubt. 
Lady Elfrida was beginning to read a new 
meaning in the words, ** Communion of 
Saints," and went to sleep in a more 
resigned mood, no longer chafing against 
the will of God. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE BETROTHAL. 



The next day after early mass the 
Atheling and Egwina were betrothed in 
the little chapel ; Bishop Werfrith, of Wor- 
cester, had come down from Winchester 
late the evening before, and had given a 
short address which brought the tears to 
both the young folks* eyes as they stood 
hand in hand before the altar. After the 
service, the King said to them : 

" The Queen and I must go away to-day, 
but we shall leave you both here for a few 
days that ye may learn to know each other 
well ; and, Edward, I would have thee not 
neglect the Danish boy, but learn him to 
speak good Saxon, that he may shortiy go 
to Athelney to begin his studies. Come! 
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I will walk down to the river with you 
and see the men repairing the ship." 

It was a beautiful spring morning ; the 
birds were singing a merry carol in the 
fresh green foliage of the forest that closed 
in the manor on three sides ; in front of 
them sparkled the brimming tide, and there 
sat the long ship rising and falling grace- 
fully at her anchor, while the carpenters 
made a busy hammering from stem to 
stern. 

** How proudly the * Sea-Swan' rides," 
said the King, "and I doubt not that, like 
Egwina, she is as good as she is winsome." 

"Wait, my Lord King," cried Egwina 
playfully, "wait till I am better known." 

"There is no need, child," said King 
Alfred gravely ; " in our half hour together 
yesterday I read thee through and through; 
else would I not have consented to the 
betrothal service this morning. Know ye 
not that I have been studying in the book 
of nature ever since I first as a child went 
to Rome? Nature was my only book, I 
grieve to say, until I was near twelve 
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years old ; but there is compensation every- 
where ; for books may be written false, but 
^he pages of Nature are writ with the 
finger of God, and they only need a trained 
mind to interpret the mystic signs. I read 
thy face, Egwina, and I hope I did not 
mis-read it ; I want to tell the Atheling 
what I read, that he may cherish a treasure 
lent by Heaven, and that thou, child, 
mayst not soil or mar the robe of innocence 
and purity which becomes thee so well." 

As the King stopped for a moment a 
little sob broke from the girl, and she 
pressed the King's hand to her lips in a 
passion of devotion. 

" Edward Atheling, hear what I shall 
say," the King went on ; "it will be thy 
privilege to cherish and keep healthy this 
maiden soul ; when two persons live to- 
gether as man and wife they are bound 
to influence, to change each other — it may 
be for better, it may be for worse, I 
charge thee, my son, on thy souls welfare, 
to do nothing which shall make thy wife 
less worthy, less holy. I see in her strong 
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leanings towards religion, towards faith in 
God alone. There may be mistakes made 
even in religion ; but whatever thou shalt 
say to her, whatever thou shalt do, quench 
not the spirit — quench not the spirit which 
yearns towards the divine Compassion, I 
have read other things in her, such as 
courage, honesty, loyalty, truth, energy of 
purpose; all these ye must both tend as 
carefully as if they were delicate flowers 
growing in a crabbed soil. My little chil- 
dren, I must go now ; I will only say, love one 
another, respect one another, bear with one 
another's weaknesses. See ! the great white 
fleecy clouds pass across the sun, and anon 
we are left in shade ; so shadows shall 
surely pass across your life ; but forget 
not, howsoever mirk it be, that the sun 
is still in high heaven. Farewell!" 

They knelt and kissed hands ; then Prince 
and Betrothed Bride went down to the river. 
After dinner Lady Elfrida proposed they 
should take the Danish boy a little way 
into the forest, as his wounds let him from 
much walking. 
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As he came limping between two churls 
his face was dark and his eye sullen ; but 
when he saw the Atheling he smiled, and 
at the sight Elfrida bit her lip and held her 
hand to her heart. 

" Good morrow, Harold," said the Athel- 
ing, "are thy hurts more easy?" 

"Hail, O Prince! Hail, Ladies," the boy 
replied in a low voice. 

"Is his name Harold ? " asked Lady 
Elfrida. 

"So he tells me," replied the Atheling, 
" but it is hard to squeeze much out of him ; 
either he is shy, or angry, or stupid." 

The boy shook his head and smiled ; 
then, as they were crossing the drawbridge, 
he stayed behind and looked about him. 

" No use thy looking for escape, Harold," 
said the Atheling, " for thou shalt be bound 
fast o' nights until thou art become a Saxon. " 

" Saxon, never ! " shouted the boy, " make 
me Saxon .'^ I go tell Odin, and Odin 
come, burn, kill horses, barns — all!" 

"Then why look round so suspiciously, 
my boy.'*" asked Elfrida. 
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The captive looked down into the water, 
then round at the walls and the moat, and 
stretching out his hand, said : " Water — 
black water, bridge, dyke, barns — all this 
I have seen before some place in Norse- 
land — it make me trouble where I have 
seen it like so ; little boy some place in 
Denmark, I know." 

Lady Elfrida sighed deeply, and said low 
to Egwina, " The fiend tempts me with this 
poor boy s chatter ; now am I sure that the 
child-voice I heard in the forest was that 
of some mocking fiend." 

" I would not take it thus," said Egwina ; 
"if we pray, the fiends leave us." 

**Yes, dear, thou art a far better Chris- 
tian than I am. Do you know, I feel as 
if I would like to take Harold and hold 
his head under water till he were dead.f^ 
Is it not shocking ? " 

** Poor boy!" said Egwina, "why should 
he be so hated ? Harold, dost thou re- 
member thy mother?" 

** Mother ? never had a mother, never 
had father ; Odin my father." 
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" Harold," said the Atheling, *• the King 
says that if thou wilt learn to know all 
Saxon gentleness, thou shalt have a farm 
of thine own some day." 

" Dane do no work on farm — slave work, 
women work ; men fight," said the boy 
doggedly. 

** That is a bad fashion, Harold ; savages 
talk like that," said the Atheling. "Women 
work in the house, women sit in gemot 
and give counsel, women play the harp and 
sing ; men do hard work and fight, if need 
be ; the King is very kind, boy ; he saves 
thy life and wants to make thee a good 
boy ; thou must be grateful and do thy 
best to learn and unlearn." 

" King kind ; King's son kinder ; I follow 
where you go," said the boy, and he kissed 
the loose-flowing sleeve of the Atheling. 

** How didst thou win that affection, 
Edward?" asked Egwina. 

** Oh ! coming along in the ship, I bathed 
his wounds and gave him drink and com- 
forted him ; he was very surly for two 
days, but on the third he gave in." 
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** Patience — dost hear, Lady Elfrida ? so 
do thou have patience with the boy." 

"He is not ill-looking ; but he must get 
a new smile ; the one he usurps is sacred 
to my poor Thane, and it drives me mad 
to see it." 

'* I like to see him smile," said Egwina, 
**for his scowl affrights me. Edward, give 
him a penny or two ; 'twill make him more 
free and independent." 

The Atheling brought from his silken 
gipsire, which he bore in his bosom, a few 
coins, and showing them to Harold, he 
said : 

" Dost thou know the value of these 
coins, boy.'*" 

Harold shook his head, but the sight of 
the money made his eyes glitter. 

"This be a shilling, this a penny, this 
a golden penny and is worth twenty of the 
other ; a goat can be bought for two pence, 
a sheep for five ; but a good mare shall 
cost a hundred pence, and a riding horse a 
hundred and fifty." 

The boy listened, then pointed to the 
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gold ring on the Atheling s third finger of 
his right hand, as if he would fain have it. 

"No, no, my boy ; be good at school 
and thou shalt have a ring." 

*'A ring like that? Ah! Harold be 
good boy." 

The others laughed ; they thought it a 
good sign that he preferred a ring to coins ; 
by the time they had returned to the 
Manor and fastened up the dogs they had 
half tamed the wild boy ; indeed he was 
beginning to adore Egwina, and was for 
ever looking in her eyes. 

Then she made him wholly her slave by 
taking him aside to see the falcons blinking 
on their perches, and asking him if he knew 
any girl in Norseland who was at all like 
her. He nodded his head twice and said, 
"Yea, Lady." 

"No wonder, Harold, for I am a Danish 
girl myself; I was left behind by my mother 
when the Danes fled for their lives ; see 
this bracelet, boy." 

Harold no sooner saw the sacred armlet 
than he knelt and put it to his brow. 
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** Get up ! let no one see thee kneel, boy ; 
now thou knowest why I mean to be thy 
friend. But thou must love the King and 
the Atheling, as I do, or thou canst not be 
Egwinas friend. Is it a promise.'*" 

" I swear it on this holy bracelet,'* was 
the solemn reply. 

After the first day or two Harold's wounds 
began to heal, and his boyish high spirits 
rose ; Lady Elfrida allowed her falconer to 
take him out into the forest sometimes with 
hound and falcon, and the colour came 
back to his cheek, his step grew elastic, 
and life was once more a delight to him. 

Then one day the Atheling carried him 
off to the little monastery at Athelney, left 
him in charge of Abbot John of old Saxony 
and some French monks, and came away 
to attend the witan at his Father s command. 
Three months went by, and the King once 
more sent the Atheling with presents to 
the Abbot, bidding him bring back a report 
of the doings at Athelney. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



ATHELNEY. 



In the midst of a wide plain fenced by 
distant hills lies the lone isle of Athelney, 
near the spot where the Tone joins the 
Parret ; the island rises a few feet only 
above the fen which compasses it about ; 
water, water everywhere — water and sedge 
and reed and bulrush, quaking moss and 
deep bog and brown peat. On the island, 
which is scarce two acres in extent, King 
Alfred had built a monastery, a chapel, and 
a school ; it was an ill-chosen spot, un- 
healthy, reeking with miasma and fever 
germs ; but Athelney had saved the King 
once, and it was at Athelney that St. 
Cuthbert had appeared to him in the guise 
of a beggar ; therefore did the pious King 
choose this spot, so holy to him, for his 
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first convent. Swampy and impassable, said 
Asser, are the wide fens around, nor can 
any reach the Abbey by any means, save 
by canoes or by one single bridge, which 
connects it with a narrow strip of horse- 
fen that is sometimes stout enough to bear 
a man. This bridge was built between two 
towers with toilsome skill ; and at the west 
end thereof was set another tower, strong 
beyond the rest, and of excellent workman- 
ship. And in this Abbey the King had 
gathered monks of divers race from far and 
wide, and set them therein. 

To the King's regret he could not find 
of his own kin one high-born man who was 
willing to become a monk. For, in sooth, 
the desire for monastic life had utterly failed 
for many a year in all Wessex. I know 
not why. It may have been by reason of 
the attacks of the aliens, who so oft had 
broken in by land and sea ; or peradventure 
it was due to the over-abundant riches of 
the Saxons. Here then he placed John, 
of old Saxon kin, as the first Abbot ; next, 
certain priests and monks and deacons from 
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over-sea ; furthermore he sent certain sons 
of his Thanes to be schooled, together with 
other lads of Gallic race, and one monk 
there was of heathen kin. 

It was towards the end of July, a little 
before sunset, that two French monks were 
sitting beneath some ash trees ; they had 
taken off their girdles, fastened them to 
sticks, furnished the other end with hook 
and bait, and were silently fishing for eels, 
their bare legs and feet dangling over the 
reedy edge close to the water. Long time 
they sat thus in silence, sometimes pulling 
up to examine the hook, sometimes lifting 
with it a shining, squirming water-snake, 
which was carefully set in the creel at their 
side. Sometimes from the dark velvet alder- 
beds would swim forth a brood of water- 
fowl, bold as brass, holding a noisy argument 
with the dumb oxen that cropped the rich 
sedge-grass as they waded knee-deep in 
the mire and stirred a myriad of insects into 
the evening air. The day had been very 
hot ; odours of burnt grass and fainting 
flowers mixed with the usual smell of peat 
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and bog; a slight breeze from the west, 
laden with the scent of the salt sea, was 
ruffling the silver surface of the mere and 
setting all the taller reed-ronds on bowing 
terms with their inferiors. 

" Brother Francis," said the taller of the 
two monks, a gaunt red-haired man, as he 
wiped the sweat from his forehead, " we 
must pull up soon; 'twill be vespers anon." 

•*Wait a bit, brother Picot," said the 
little monk with a face pitted by smallpox, 
" I have a bite on, and — curse the gnats ! 
how they do sting to-day." 

As he spoke he drew up a wriggling 
eel, a very greedy eel, which could only 
be made to disgorge his hook by the 
process of decapitation. 

Brother Picot was vastly interested and 
amused by his companion's difficulties ; when 
at last the head was sawn off, and the 
rest of the eel still protested by insane 
wriggling against such drastic treatment, 
Picot said : *' Our old Abbot wants such 
doings as that, Francis ; he swallows all 
the school fees, the fines, and the best of 
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the victuals, while we are set to cleaning 
floors and tending the cow -byres like 
common men." 

"Aye, its a rare world for injustice, is 
this," said Francis, buckling on his girdle; 
**the King goes and enjoys himself, and 
sends us men of religion to pray for him in a 
swamp full of fever, rheumatism, and ague." 

" Now, about yon Abbot," said the tall 
Picot, ruffling his red hair with his long 
hand; **if it were not for the Prior, and 
two or three more, we might get him 
unseated on appeal, and you or I might 
get promotion." 

** It is worth trying, I think," said little 
brother Francis, puffing himself out with 
a sense of his importance ; ** it was but 
yesterday I caught him out in a bad blunder 
in grammar — and an Abbot, too! I told 
all the boys in school about it ; but that 
heathen fellow — Harold, you know — he 
stood up most insolently for the Abbot 
being a better scholar than I am ; how- 
ever, I was even with him. It was my 
turn to go round with the lantern at 
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matins ; I just swung the dark lantern in 
his face, pretended I had caught him asleep 
during prayers, told the Prior about it 
this morning in chapter, and my fine Dane 
had to pull off his gown, bare his back, and 
take a lash from each of the chapter monks." 

"That was very clever of thee, Francis; 
the imp of a Dane is like a dog in the 
way he follows the Abbot about ; they 
say the King himself sent him here, and 
I can believe he did it to spy upon us ; 
Saxon Alfred is perfidious." 

** All Saxons are, my dear Picot ; are 
we not put here to pray? Well, then, 
why should the King have sent word that 
all the monks are to take part in building 
a strong fort on the western boundary? I 
call that rank perfidy." 

'' Maisy mon cher^ we will not be betrayed 
so easily ; suppose we were to betray the 
Abbot instead? Thou knowest, little 
brother, that old John spends hours o' 
nights in the chapel all alone. What more 
easy than for us to stay behind after com- 
pline, hide behind the stalls, then — when 
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all is quiet — jump out upon the old Saxon 
tyrant, and just strangle him?" 

The little brother whistled softly, scratched 
his tonsure, pursed up his lips, and said : 
" Full of danger — full of danger ; yet, as 
thou sayest, he hath played the tyrant to 
us in grievous sort ; and there is promotion 
to be won if he were removed." 

" Quite so ; but the danger is nought, 
brother Francis ; if old Saxon John were 
found dead before the altar, it should be 
believed that some spirits of evil had 
carried his black soul away to hell ; we 
should be found in our beds." 

"Well, for a tall brother thou hast a 
pretty invention," said Francis, laughing 
and rubbing his hands together; *'we must 
think it out ; peste ! there goes the chapel 
bell! that reminds me of Harold, the faith- 
ful dog ; I shall find him asleep again at 
compline to-night, and there will be more 
whipping for his back. Ha! ha! how the 
lad will rue the day he cracked up old 
Johns scholarship." 

The monks hurried away to vespers, the 
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sun went down, the psalms intoned by 
manly voices sounded sweet o er all the 
rustling isle, and no one, either inside the 
chapel or outside, could have detected 
the little rift within the lute that was to 
set this peaceful community by the ears. 

That evening, ere they went sleepy to 
bed, the monks sang their last prayers in 
their choir stalls at compline, and the 
yawning scholars in the nave sat in their 
dark seats, barely redeemed by a few 
winking tapers from being mirk dark, and 
followed, or feigned to follow the service. 

In the midst of all came little brother 
Francis, softly swinging his dark lantern 
hither and thither, in order to catch any 
naughty soul dozing through the penitential 
psalms. How the boys straightened them- 
selves up as the monk stole bare-footed 
and noiselessly amongst them ; they had 
no wish to be flogged as Harold the 
Dane had been. Yet, strange enough, 
that burly heathen — well, he had been a 
heathen a month ago — seemed to be nod- 
ding off into unconscious slumber ; the boy 
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who knelt beside him could actually see 
his head go nodding as the lantern flashed 
upon them; and he, out of kindness, 
nudged the Dane pretty hard ; brother 
Francis, too, had seen a suspicious droop- 
ing of the face, and was on the point of 
raising the lantern again, so that, if it were 
needful, the other boys might be able to 
back up his testimony ; but just as the 
round light was coming up, the monk 
received a terrible kick on his shin and 
a voice cried, " Wide awake this time ! *' 
So severe was the pain that brother Francis 
involuntarily dropped the lantern, uttered 
a yell, and hopped on one leg all amongst 
the front scholars' bare heels, hugging the 
wounded leg, and finally falling in a heap 
amid divers of the front row. A most 
unseemly titter went all down the two 
benches by which the scholars knelt ; the 
lantern had gone out, and the tapers were 
all in grease within their sockets ; the 
master was powerless to control them. The 
monks in the choir stalls were dimly con- 
scious of a tumult, but supposed that one 
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of the scholars had fainted — a not unusual 
proceeding. 

After the service was concluded, brother 
Francis waylaid the Sub- Prior in the Sac- 
risty and told him how grievously the 
Dane had assaulted him ; he pulled up his 
frock and showed his skin scored by the 
nails of the Dane's bare foot; it was as 
if an evil beast had clawed him. 

The Sub- Prior threw up his hands and 
his eyes and hastened to tell the Prior ; the 
Prior sent for Harold from the dormitory. 

Harold had just crept into his pallet of 
straw when a monk seized him by the 
shoulder and bade him rise, do on his 
frock, and seek the Prior. 

Harolds eyes flashed fire, but the monk 
did not see that, for the torch which he 
held smoked in his face. As the Dane 
was proceeding very leisurely, the monk 
shook him roughly, until a blow in the eye 
felled him to the ground. Then Harold 
took up the torch from the floor, beat out 
the sparks which were catching the rushes, 
and went straight to the Abbot s chamber. 
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As he stood outside he heard talking within 
and hesitated. 

Now it had chanced that the Atheling 
had arrived from Shaftesbury with half a 
dozen armed servants whilst the monks were 
at compline ; he had been supping with the 
good Abbot, and after supper had asked 
after his young friend, the Dane. Then 
the Abbot's face grew clouded, and he 
replied regretfully : 

** I am sorry to say that the education of 
that boy is not going on well ; he improved 
rapidly at first, was eager to learn and did 
learn, behaved himself with great restraint, 
dealt gently with the other scholars, over 
whom he might easily have made himself 
the master — for he is wondrous stark and 
strong ; Harold seemed to adore his teacher 
and was devoted to me ; he embraced our 
holy faith and was baptised. So far all 
was good. Then all at once complaints 
were brought me of his breaking convent 
rules, being rude to the choir monks, sleep- 
ing in church, and blaspheming in the 
dormitory. When I questioned him before 
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the Prior, he was dumb ; when I took him 
alone he bluntly said the monks had lied, 
and that they were French traitors. I 
could do nothing with him. He has been 
whipped now six times in the Chapter 
House, and after every whipping he grows 
more sullen and morose. I am so vexed 
to have to give this evil report of the boy, 
for I had begun to love him, and trust him, 
and watch his growth in grace with deep 
interest." 

The Atheling*s blue eyes had been fixed 
thoughtfully on the Abbot as he gave this 
account ; when he ceased, the Prince touched 
his arm and said : 

** Father Abbot, there must be some hidden 
cause of this change ; you must permit me 
to see the lad in private, for I have some 
influence over him ; I saved his life, and he 
will remember that ; I overcame this sullen 
spirit in our long voyage from Stourmouth to 
Hampton Water ; but I won the battle, not 
by scourgings, but by Christian kindness." 

As the Atheling uttered these words a 
sharp knock sounded on the door, and before 
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the Abbot could cry **Come in!" Harold 
had entered. 

At the sight of the Atheling the boy's 
set, glaring eyes softened ; he uttered a cry 
of delight and flung himself on his knees 
before him. 

The Abbot and the Atheling exchanged 
glances ; the boy murmured : 

** I believe ! I believe ! the white Christ 
hath sent me my friend, my dear friend ; 
I have asked the Christ to send him hither, 
and lo ! he is sent ! " 

"Oh! Harold," cried the Atheling re- 
proachfully, **rise and tell me the truth 
about thyself, as thou wouldst say it to the 
King who trusts thy honour ; why hast thou 
turned aside from the path of right? thou 
didst promise to be good and to obey." 

The boy looked from the Atheling to the 
Abbot, as if he feared to say all he felt in his 
presence ; but the Abbot in a kind tone said : 

** Harold and I are friends ; he will not 
fear to speak the truth before me." 

" Harold and the Lord Abbot are 
friends ! " said the boy with flashing eyes, 
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"and because I am the Abbot's friend 
they hate me ; it is sooth, Lord Atheling ; 
the French monks hate the Lord Abbot, 
and poor me." 

"That is a sweeping charge, my son," 
cried the Abbot, ** and craves some careful 
questioning ; howbeit, I have noticed some 
pique in one of them. Yet in what way 
doth this bear upon thy crabbed temper 
and breaking of our rules ? " 

" Lord Atheling, thou wilt believe me ? " 
asked Harold with tears in his eyes. 

"As if thou wert my brother," was the 
answer. " Fear not ; I know thy courage 
of heart.'* . 

"It is this way, Lord; I learn to love 
the Father Abbot, follow him about in the 
island, show him how to catch wild-fowl 
and fish, always bow to him and defend 
him with words when evil tongues are 
wagging. Then come French monks and 
do me wrong, make me say what I say 
not, get me whipped ; anon they make me 
do what I do not; more whipping. The 
foreign monks are believed, the heathen 
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Dane is a liar always; he has no friends 
but Lord Abbot; and Lord Abbot thinks 
him a wicked heathen." 

" My Lord," said the Atheling, '' I would 
stake my honour on the truthfulness of the 
Dane; he would scorn to tell a lie." 

" I can quite believe it, Lord Atheling, 
but this very night one of my monks showed 
me his leg all torn and bleeding — didst not 
thou do it, my son ? " 

" I did it! I did it!" cried the boy glee- 
fully; **it was my revenge; let the Atheling 
say if I had not good reason. There is 
a monk, brother Francis, who is one of the 
worst of those who hate me ; he hath gotten 
me scourged three times for nothing ; yester- 
even he swore I was asleep in church, but 
it was a lie; I slept not. This even he 
stopped again before me and would have 
sworn I was asleep again; but I was too 
quick for him; I put forth my leg and 
scratched him — the liar — and now he goeth 
lame." 

The Atheling roared aloud with laughter : 
" Ha ! ha ! he will try another sort of crimen 
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next time " ; and even the Abbot smiled as he 
thought it over. Then Dominus John rang 
his hand-bell, and to the acolyte briefly said : 

"Send brother Francis to me." 

The little pitted face looked in sus- 
piciously ere he limped into the room. 

**Do thy reverence to the King's son," said 
the Abbot sternly to his monk. Thereat 
Francis knelt with contortions of face 
comical to behold, and rising, stood by the 
side of the Dane with a troubled look. 

** Brother Francis, I shall not allow thee 
to make any charge against this boy in to- 
morrow's Chapter; I have reason to believe 
that he hath been greatly wronged, but we 
will examine further into it. Be thou very 
cautious how thou use thy tongue in this 
matter. If thou hast dealt falsely with the 
lad, it shall prove parlous work; for he is 
friended both by the King and the noble 
Atheling here. Now, go to thy dormitory 
and remain confined to the convent until 
I give thee further commands." 

Brother Francis bowed twice and hobbled 
off in some confusion and alarm. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



THE PLOT. 



When brother Francis retired from the 
Abbot's study and was seeking the ladder 
that led to the dormitory, he ran against 
the monk whom Harold had struck down. 

"Is that thou, Francis ? let me pass 
thee, for I am going straight to the 
Abbot with a swollen cheek, which that 
heathen Dane hath given me ; TU get 
him whipped, I will ; the idea of being 
knocked down by a cub of a boy like 
that ! " 

"Stay, brother Simon; the Atheling him- 
self is now closeted with the Abbot ; 'tis a 
parlous bad hour to go with a grievance, 
as I know to my cost. The cub hath 
torn my leg in church, but the Abbot 
will take no steps to redress the wrong. 

T 
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He hath even confined me to my dormi- 
tory, and lets the Dane go free." 

" But, brother Francis, it is neither 
logic nor rhetoric nor yet dialectics to 
deal so with offences. The Atheling, 
sayst thou ? then it is Court favour 
belike ? " 

" That is it ; this young heathen is a pet 
of the Saxon king. I advise thee strongly 
to get to bed, and let thy swollen chaps 
bide till the morrow." 

" Humph ! it is the wiser course ; but 
God grant the swelling do not go down!" 

The two monks turned, ascended the 
ladder and sought their beds. But Francis 
slid off to the part were Picot slept and 
whispered in his ear all his tale of wrong. 
Picot listened, and said with a suppressed 
yawn : 

** Hush ! we are not safe here ; to- 
morrow I will make my plans, for life is 
not to be endured with such an unjust 
Abbot ; get thee to sleep, Francis." 

At matins Picot watched how the Abbot 
stayed behind after the chapter monks had 
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gone, and he nodded his red poll and 
smiled a grim smile. 

At tierce and sext Picot was too busy 
thinking out the best way of making a 
change in the governing power of the 
monastery for him to join in the prayers. 
All through the morning, as he cut planks 
from felled trees by order of the Prior, he 
was thinking out his scheme ; in the after- 
noon, when he had a little leisure, he went 
to the Abbot s stable, where two lay- 
brothers were working whom he had 
known in France; these he engaged in 
talk, as he sat on a truss of hay. 

"Boys," he said, "do ye know that the 
King of Wessex hath sent his son hither 
to spy into the doings of the old Abbot? 
He has, though ! for it hath reached his 
ears that Saxon John favours heathen 
Danes and flouts us honest Normans.'* 

" And so he doth, TU swear it, brother 
Picot," said one of the grooms. 

"Well, my friends, I have it on good 
authority — I may not tell ye any names — 
but 'tis reliable enough, the King would 
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not be much vexed if old John of Saxony 
was found dead, and some more learned 
Frenchman were set in his place." 

The two lay-brothers laid down their 
forks and came closer to listen ; for brother 
Picot was speaking in a small voice, lest 
any listener should be lying in the loft 

"There shall be a goodly reward to the 
men who carry out this secret order : now 
there be two monks ready to admit you 
two lay brothers into the cloister after 
matins to-night ; so as soon as the convent 
bell hath tolled midnight, ye may come 
to the south door of the cloister garth ; 
but are ye willing ? " 

The two men looked at one another in 
some doubt ; then one said : 

"It is the King's secret command ? " and 
the other said : 

"There shall be a goodly reward?" 

To both of which questions Picot replied 
with a pleasing nod. 

"And what weapons shall we bring 
with us, brother.^" 

"Only your bare hands; the old Abbot 
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goeth to the altar after matins are sung, 
and remaineth long on his knees ; it shall 
be your duty to creep forth stealthily, take 
him thus — by the throat — and nip the breath 
out of him." 

**But shall there not be an outcry, brother, 
in the morning?" 

" Tush ! some of us will spread reports 
about that fiends have been seen of late 
entering the windows of the church o* 
nights ; then shall it seem as if old John 
had been done to death by the devils own 
ministers." 

The two lay brothers again exchanged 
looks ; they did not appreciate the identify- 
ing of themselves with the ministers of 
Lucifer. Picot saw this, and said : 

** Of course, if ye have any scruples 
about hastening the end of our tyrant, 
there are others who will be eager to accept 
the King*s reward." 

For the third time the lay brothers looked 
in one another's eyes ; and then both said : 
**We will do it, brother Picot." 

** Agreed ! to-night, fifteen minutes after 
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midnight, at the soutl;i door ; and when all 
is 4one, ye shall be quietly let forth by 
the same two monks, and shall come back 
hither to your beds in the hay-loft." 

As brother Picot walked towards the 
narrow orchard he met several brethren 
pacing up and down as they conned their 
breviaries ; to each he said : 

"Hast heard the news, brother? the 
consecrated Church is being defiled by 
imps of Satan, who are seen to issue from 
the gargoyles and fly into the choir through 
the windows ; no one is to pray alone in 
the choir after midnight." 

The rumour soon spread ; and, as it 
spread, grew more ugly and alarming ; 
groups of excited brethren collected to 
discuss^ the situation, and many rods were 
pulled into the water by sturdy fish that 
had been grossly neglected on the hook." 

** The windows should have been glazed," 
said one. 

** There must have been some flaw in 
the Consecration service," said another. 

And all in their innermost minds resolved 
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to shuffle off to the ^^dprmitory as fast as 
possible after the midnight Service. 

The Atheling had taken some of his 
suite on the mere, and with them Harold 
also, to shoot with bow and arrow wild- 
fowl, duck, and moor-hen. They did not 
return until long after sunset, and the 
Atheling asked leave of the Master of 
the School to give Harold his supper in 
the guest-house. Here he became more 
convinced of the boy's faithfulness and of 
the monks' treachery, and had determined 
to lay the matter before Abbot and Prior 
on the morrow. Harold went back to 
the scholars' dormitory more devoted to the 
Prince than ever. 

Before going to bed the Atheling leaned 
from his little window and gazed upon the 
quiet scene ; there, a mere stone-throw from 
the guest-house, rose the little Abbey, the 
towered church, the gables of dormitory, 
refectory, and school, all lit up by the 
argent beams of a full moon, all now sunk 
in a deep repose; looking another way he 
saw a bright track of light, like a road of 
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sflver, crossing the dreamy fen-water, and 
here an island fenced about with whispering 
reeds, there a deceit of quaking bog, where 
even the otter did not care to follow his 
quarry too far. And as the Atheling looked 
upon the quiet scene, he contrasted the 
peace of nature with the turmoil of human 
life ; he saw how even into a monastery 
evil motives and base passions were able 
to enter. Then he fell to considering the 
Abbot — a fine old gentleman, whose silvered 
locks should have earned him respect ; whose 
broad, thick-set frame seemed better fitted 
for war than for the cloister ; he remembered 
that this man had been his Father's mass- 
priest, and had helped the King to render 
the Hinds' Book into English; he was 
resolved to bide two days more in Athelney, 
and try to confirm the Abbot's influence 
over his jealous monks. 

All went after matins as the conspirators 
had hoped; the choir-monks trotted off in 
their best shuffle, casting fearsome looks 
behind, the scholars followed, eager for 
more bed, the stout old Abbot took a torch 
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from his acolyte and set it blazing in the 
iron socket near the south side of the choir, 
and then knelt before the altar; Francis 
and Picot were hiding at the west end of 
the nave. 

** Brother Francis," whispered Picot, " it 
is a little troublesome that thou hast been 
confined to the dormitory; shall not thy 
absence be remarked ? " 

** Fear not, brother Picot ; I slipped down 
unobserved when ye were at the last psalm ; 
they shall never miss me — and look here! 
I have brought two swords." 

" Humph ! swords ! I would rather have 
used gentler means; now we shall have to 
replace these weapons where they were 
found." 

"That is easy; I took them from the 
wall of the passage yonder ; they are horribly 
blunt, I fear; but the Abbot is stalwart 
and may need some compulsion." 

** Francis, 'tis time to open the gate ; I 
hope they are ready for their task." 

Brother Francis went on tiptoe to the 
south door of the cloister garth, found the 
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two lay-brothers waiting, brought them into 
the cloister, then through the little door at 
the south-west corner of the church. 

Picot, who had been holding the swords, 
now stepped forward and whispered, " The 
tyrant is waiting for his deserved end; will 
ye take swords, or use your hands merely? 
remember, the old man is strong and lusty." 

" Better use our hands, brother Picot ; 
demons shed no blood, Tm thinking." 

" Off with ye then ! Keep on the dark 
side of the church ; Francis and I will help 
you if there should be any need, for there 
must be no blundering." 

The two stablemen proceeded to make 
their silent way towards the Abbot, while 
the monks, each holding a sword, crept after 
them more slowly. 

Brother Picot 's conscience began to prick 
as he thought of the lies he had told and 
the murder he was about to witness ; brother 
Francis, feeling more resentment against his 
Superior, gave less heed to the moral aspect 
of the business. But brother Picot was 
evidently too holy a man to be engaged 
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upon so foul an enterprise ; for his pious 
eye, glinting sideways and upwards, actually 
saw a little black demon perch upon one 
of the lancet window-sills under the roof, 
and look down with a hideous grin. It 
was too much for his nerves; his fingers 
grew suddenly weak ; his sword dropped 
with a loud, echoing clang upon the stone 
floor of the church. 

In a moment they saw the Abbot rise 
from his knees and face round. Then the 
lay-brothers dropped all concealment and 
rushed upon the old man; he only saw two 
black figures coming against him out of 
the mirk, and, recalling what he had heard 
that very evening about the intrusion of 
fiends, felt sure that he was being attacked 
by supernatural enemies. Therefore he 
drew the crucifix from his bosom and held 
it aloft, uttering just the words "Avaunt 
in the Name of ." 

But as he spake one of the lay-brothers 
seized his throat and checked further utter- 
ance; but, swinging round with a strength 
redoubled from his conviction that God was 
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on his side, the Abbot shook off his assailant 
into the face of the second lay-brother, so 
that he staggered back a pace or two. 

This gave the Abbot time to think; he 
immediately shouted at the top of his voice, 
** Fiends ! fiends ! fiends in the church ! help, 
brethren, help!" 

The strong voice rang out along the 
echoing aisles and through the open win- 
dows. Brother Francis now felt that it all 
depended on him; very boldly he advanced 
with uplifted sword and dealt the Abbot 
a blow on the shoulder which stopped for 
the moment his cry of "Fiends!" The 
Abbot at once turned to the south to meet 
this new foe, and, grasping the sword, 
which had been raised for a second blow, 
he wrung it easily from the monk's hand 
and flung him backwards upon the torch, 
so that he nearly overthrew it. 

But Picot was now upon the Abbot with 
his sword; before the old man could turn 
and see him, he had dealt his Superior a 
heavy blow which, aimed at his head, slipped 
off and bit deep into his neck and back. 
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Then the Abbot roared '' Fiends! fiends!" 
even more lustily than before, and seizing 
Picot by the throat hurled him down the 
steps of the altar, so that he fell prone on 
his back, and his head went crack against 
the stone. 

But the lay-brothers had now rushed 
again upon the Abbot, and one of them 
had Picot's sword; together they forced 
the old man against the altar rail, one 
squeezing him round the neck, the other 
hacking at his limbs with the blunt sword. 
Yet the brave, old Abbot still tried to 
shout ^* Fiends!" 

Meanwhile the monks in their dormitory 
had heard the dreadful cries, and some had 
thrust their faces in the straw and said a 
coward's prayer, others had jumped out of 
bed and clustered like sheep in the cloister, 
and by the church door ; most of them 
were wringing their hands in despair, 
frightened well-nigh out of their wits, and 
prompt to see an imp of Satan in every 
shadow. Many torches were being lit, 
and still the cry of ** Fiends!" came from 
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the choir, the first lusty roar growing to a 
weaker cry, and then to a guttural gurgle. 
The boys, too, in their dormitory had been 
aroused by the tumult, and very soon a 
quick step and an eager voice was heard ; 
it was the voice of Harold. 

" Who is in the church ? the Abbot ? 
attacked by fiends ? follow me, boys ; 
follow me, brethren! By the holy bracelet 
of Egwina ! aye, and in the holy name of 
the white Christ ! make way there ! make 
way! 

The sturdy Dane had sent the monks 
flying right and left as he elbowed his way 
through them, shouting his battle-cry ; and 
several of the brethren, taking courage 
from his example, followed him into the 
church. Up the nave he ran at full speed, 
bellowing out his war-cry and forgetting 
the sanctity of the place ; then, when he 
saw the Abbot bent backwards over the 
altar-rails and four men, or fiends, at- 
tempting his murder, he leapt right upon 
the shoulders of brother Francis, twisted 
his sword from his grasp and laid about 
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him with a Berserker fury, which would 
have ended more than one life had not 
the sword been so rusty and blunt. As 
it was, the assassins felt that they must 
provide for their own safety ere they 
should be caught, for the church was 
already filling with the startled monks. So 
they left the Abbot fainting in Harold's 
arms, slid round the church, and crept out 
of the door as they could; two of the 
four left a red trail of blood-spots, but 
they were not entirely disappointed ; they 
believed that Saxony John would never 
live to be Abbot of Athelney again. 
Picot and Francis would have gone quietly 
to their dormitory and no one might have 
been the wiser; but at the foot of the 
ladder they saw a great mob of brethren 
holding lighted torches, so they turned to 
the gate of the cloister garth and went out 
limping into the precincts — they hardly knew 
whither. For what with the Abbot's brute 
force and Harold's rusty sword they were 
a mass of rags and tatters and bleeding 
wounds and aching skulls. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE DEATH -PENALTY. 

Monks are not the most valiant of men ; 
French monks are not the most valiant 
of monks ; but the chattering noise they 
made in the cloister and outside, as they 
made a show of following up the fiends, 
or murderers, might have waked sounder 
sleepers than the Atheling and his men. 

From thrusting heads out of the windows 
of the guest-house these latter proceeded 
very rapidly to action ; led by the Athel- 
ing they pursued the four miscreants to 
the end of the island, where they found 
a cow-byre barred and sparred. To shake 
the stout oak door was useless labour; it 
needed a battering-ram if they were to 
break it in ; carefully with torches did the 
Atheling go round the wooden building and 
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examine what other mode of exit there 
might be. 

" The roof is but loose turf, Edwin," he 
remarked to his friend, the son of the 
alderman of Kent ; **if we leave them here 
alone, they can full easily escape, even if 
we should block up the doorway. We 
must set a watch." 

** Yes, Lord, a watch all round the byre ; 
yet is the night growing darker." 

"It is cloudy ; we must not leave them 
any means of escape. My father will be 
wroth when he hears of this treason. All 
other offences may be atoned for by a 
money payment ; but an attempt to com- 
pass the death of a Thane is loss of life, 
as thou knowest. Now, if by any chance 
they should get out of this stable, they 
must either use boats, or swim, or cross 
the bridge. Every boat must be brought 
up to the Abbey landing-place, and there 
they must be guarded; a watch must be 
set upon the bridge-head. Do thou see 
that these things be done, Edwin, while 
I go see how the Lord Abbot speeds," 

V 



^ 
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The Atheling, spear in hand, went back 
slowly to the Abbey steps by the mere- 
side ; there some lubbers that served the 
convent were busily talking over the strange 
events, nor did they recognise the King's 
son, partly because it was so dark, partly 
because he had not put on his tunic, and 
stood amongst them with bare arms and 
shoulders like a common churl. 

" Now, men," he cried in a tone of 
authority, "be quick! get all the boats 
together, lash them side by side, and let 
three of you bide here till morn to guard 
them." 

The churls looked on astonished ; who 
was this who gave orders to the Abbot's 
churls ? 

" Know ye not who speaks ? I am the 
Atheling! Stay one moment; this is a 
great matter, I tell ye ; ye have my word 
for it that if any of you permit those mis- 
creants to escape by boat, ye shall wear 
an iron ring round your necks the rest of 
your lives, and serve as thralls. I, the 
Atheling, have said it" 
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It was wondrous to see with what alacrity 
these fen-men sprang to do the Prince s 
bidding ; they had needed no spur of threat, 
but were ready to give their lives in the 
service of the Atheling, the son of their 
old chief, the Saxon Alfred. When the 
Prince saw how prompt they were, he left 
them and sought the Abbots Lodge; in 
the doorway stood many shivering monks ; 
these he gently pushed aside, bidding them 
retire to their dormitory. 

Inside he found the Prior, and the Sub- 
Prior, and the leech, and the infirmarer, 
all bending over the prostrate Abbot. 

** How speedeth the Lord Abbot, my 
Fathers ? " 

All turned and bowed in silence; they 
were looking very grave. 

"Are his wounds serious? let me see! 
I am but a youth, yet mayhap I have seen 
more wounded men than ye all. Oh! he 
hath a good colour, I vow; if he were a 
dying man, he would not look like that." 

"We have got my Lord Abbot to taste 
of a cordial," said the leech. 
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" Good ; but let him not open his eyes 
and see such desperate, glum faces round 
him; where is that cordial? by authority 
of the King I bid ye all drink." 

The Atheling's hearty words made these 
terrified monks all smile in spite of them- 
selves; then they sipped the cordial, patted 
their stomachs, and smiled again. The 
Atheling asked the Prior to give him an 
account of what had happened in the church, 
to which he replied: 

" Lord Atheling, as far as I can gather, 
only one person in this convent can say 
what happened, except it be the murderous 
thieves themselves." 

"And where is that person, Domine 
Prior?" 

" He hath gone to his bed yawning and 
chary of speech." 

" Gone to his bed ! " repeated the Athel- 
ing with a loud laugh. 

" Yea, my Lord ; a mere boy — after he 
had made a desperate assault single-handed 
upon the thieves, as I am told, on being 
brought hither he refused to say more 
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than 'My poor Lord Abbot! I fear they 
have killed thee ! ' and anon he yawned 
and said 'twas bed-time; so we sent him 
to his dormitory." 

" Strange conduct for a Saxon boy, was 
it not?" 

**Ah! my Lord Atheling; the boy in 
question was the Dane, Harold." 

"Thank God! Harold hath saved the 
poor Abbots life! my father shall be right 
glad." 

"How is the boy Harold .'^" murmured 
the Abbot, opening his eyes. 

"Not hurt never a whit, dear my Lord 
Abbot," said the leech. 

"He saved me from those foul fiends," 
muttered the Abbot. 

"They were no fiends, dear Master," 
cried the Atheling, "but four traitors out 
of this convent, who shall pay for this 
outrage on the morrow." 

A tear trickled down the old man's cheeks ; 
soon the Atheling said to the Sub- Prior : 

"Show me, I prythee, where Harold 
sleeps; I am eager to know more." 
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The Sub- Prior took up a torch and 
silently led the way to the boys' dormitory; 
there they found Harold peacefully asleep 
on his side. 

" I cannot wake him now, poor boy," 
said the Atheling, "but he is muttering 
some words ; what are they, I wonder ? 
Hark ! " 

" God save King Alfred ! God save his 
son ! No, I did not sleep in church ; the 
King sent his son to know the truth. 
Ah ! the bracelet of Egwina ! the magic 
runes ! " 

" Poor boy ! his mind is still harping on 
his little troubles, Master Sub- Prior." 

The next morning after prime -song the 
Atheling and all the brethren hasted to 
the cow-byre, where watch had been well 
kept by the Prince s men. 

"'Twere a pity to break so stout a 
door," said Edwin to the Atheling; "shall 
we summon them to surrender themselves ? " 

This was done twice before the reply 
was made : 

" What shall be our doom if we do ? " 
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"That which is due to those who slay 
their over-lord," replied the Atheling. 

" But we can explain all, Master ; we 
knew not it was myjf "Lord Abbot who was 
in the church ; we thought it was a demon, 
a foul fiend ; for we had heard strange 
noises in the church, and had gone to 
quell the impish clamour." 

Thereat the Prior made answer, ** If that 
were so, how know ye now that it was 
the Lord Abbot whom ye attacked? If 
ye discovered your mistake in the church, 
why did ye not desist from your on- 
slaught ? " 

There was no reply from within the 
byre ; the Prior went on : 

"How came it that ye were able to 
procure the help of two serving-men from 
the stable, if your attempt was not pre- 
meditated ? " 

" Domine Prior,'' said the Atheling, 
" there is no further need of question ; 
take back this crowd of monks to the 
cloister, whilst I deal with the rogues 
within ; I hope to be present at the 
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Chapter meeting, and would fain publicly 
thank the Dane for his brave bearing last 
night" 

The Prior bowed, and led off the brethren 
somewhat against their will. 

** Now, strip off the turf from yon end, 
and let three or four sturdy men drop 
amongst these fiend-catchers," shouted the 
Atheling. 

In a short space the end of the byre 
had been unroofed, and three men let 
themselves down. There was no sound 
of conflict to be heard, and at once the 
great door was unsparred and flung open. 
As the light streamed in, yet could no trace 
of the four men be seen ; however, the 
prongs of a fork piercing some trusses of 
hay soon elicited a sharp cry of pain, and 
the trembling wretches were drawn forth 
and set before the Atheling. Picot alone 
dared to speak. 

" Lord Atheling, I am a Priest ; I claim 
to be tried by " 

** There shall be no trial, and a short 
shrift; confess your sin to this Priest here. 
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for in half an hour ye die ; ye are caught 

« 

in the very act of treason." 

"How shall we put them to death, Lord 
Atheling?" asked Edwin. 

*' By what swift means ye will ; I go 
hence to visit the Lord Abbot ; we will 
meet in Chapter by and bye." So speaking, 
the Atheling retired. 

** Treason felony be a parlous thing. Lord 
Edwin, and heinous to boot," said one of 
the soldiers. 

*' I know it ; they shall have scant mercy ; 
battle-axe, mace, sword — I care not which 
ye use, men ; only see that none live to 
tell the tale." 

Edwin just stayed to see the men bound, 
and to direct that they should confess 
themselves, and then he too went away. 

When the half hour had passed, the 
soldiers got ready their weapons. 

**A mancus if you will let us swim for 
it," whimpered brother Francis. 

** What would be the profit of our accept- 
ing a bribe, and being put to death for 
disobeying orders."^ Here is one for thee 
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on the mouth for tempting honest men." 
So speaking, the soldier swung a heavy 
mace full at the monk s face ; crash went 
all his teeth down his throat, and he was 
a piteous sight to behold. 

It would be a gruesome tale to describe 
how these four wretches were tortured before 
they died; cruelty lay very close under 
the garb of duty in those days. When 
Edwin returned to see that all had been 
finished, he was surprised to find various 
lopped limbs strewing the yard before the 
byre. 

" Let them be set under ground anon," 
he ordered with a shrug of his shoulders. 

As he went back to the guest-house, he 
pondered to himself whether the Atheling 
ought not to have ordered a trial of these 
men before putting them to death. 

Two hours before noon the Chapter bell 
was rung, and all the monks followed the 
Prior into the Chapter-house. They ranged 
themselves in order round the building, and, 
as the Atheling and Edwin entered, all 
rose and bowed full low. The Prince had 
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donned his armour, a twisted serk for coat 
of mail, his seax or dagger stuck in his 
belt, a gold necklet round his neck; his 
sword was slung by a leathern belt which 
passed over the right shoulder, the hilt 
was tooth of walrus, on the blade were 
runic letters engraved and painted blue ; 
spurs jangled as he walked, and his boots 
came almost to the knee. 

Edwin was also dressed in somewhat 
similar fashion. 

The monks were awed by the display, as 
had been intended. 

After the Prior had said a few words 
about last night's incident, the Atheling 
begged permission of the Prior to say a 
few words ; the Prior bowed. 

** Brethren of this Convent of Athelney," 
said the Atheling, "my father, the King, 
shall be very grieved to hear of the abomin- 
able attempt to slay your revered Lord and 
Abbot ; there is only one thing about it to 
give us some solace, and that is, that none 
of the four men who took part in it were 
men of Wessex or Mercia. They were all, 
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as ye know, men from over-sea ; but as 
many more in this house are of like birth 
and lineage with those naughty miscreants, 
I thought it only right to remind you that 
the only death penalty in this island is 
when treason hath been done to an over- 
Lord. For all other offences there are 
money-penalties, or fines of cattle, arms, or 
such-like ; the doom saith, * He that is 
treacherous about his Lords life, be he 
liable in his life and all that he owns.' 
Those four men, being taken in the act, 
have been done to death ; let this serve as 
a warning to any who shall harbour thoughts 
of violence against the Lord Abbot, who 
is also the King's old friend. Let me read 
you another doom which ye may ponder : 
* He that is guilty of slander shall lose his 
tongue.' We cannot have in this land of 
England craven-hearted men who shall 
go about defiling the fair fame of our 
countrymen, whether they be Bishops, 
Abbots, Thanes, or officers in the Kings 
army — nay, let them be but churls, or even 
slaves, and the law shall protect them. If 
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I heard such a hound speaking scandal of 
the brave men whom I command, I doubt 
whether I should have patience to wait 
until that miscreant's tongue were plucked 
out; I would cut him down from his forehead 
to his chin, and thank God that there was 
one coward less in our island home. There- 
fore, take heed how ye talk ill of others. 
Ye know that last night there were many 
craven- hearted monks who dared not venture 
to the help of their Lord Abbot ; there was 
one boy, a Danish prisoner, who alone 
dared to grapple with the four murderers. 
That boy had been the victim of much cruel 
calumny in this house ; the venom of lying 
scandal had been poisoning your minds 
against him; he had been whipped here 
for offences which he had not committed ; 
he bore the gross injustice in sullen silence. 
Now, this despised boy hath saved the 
honour of this house ; he has saved ye 
from the deep disgrace of having murdered 
your own Father, your own Lord. I shall 
not leave the boy here; I shall carry him 
to the King, and he shall finish his studies 
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at Winchester. Now, Domine Prior, I ask 
you to send for the boy, Harold, that I 
may thank him in the King's name and in 
my own." 

The monks stood very still, with their 
chins on their gowns ; only a few of Saxon 
birth held their heads high and looked 
proudly into the Athelings face. In a few 
minutes a monk returned with Harold 
behind him. 

The boy's face was flushed, his tunic 
was still torn across his shoulder, his left 
hand was wrapped in white linen ; he 
glanced at the Atheling as a faithful dog 
might glance at his master, and stayed in 
the centre of the Chapter-house, as the 
Prince raised his hand. 

'* Harold," said the Atheling, ** the Prior 
hath invited thee hither to receive our 
thanks for the brave deed thou didst do 
last night. We are as proud of thee as 
we are ashamed of those four miscreants 
who now lie dead. Go on as thou hast 
begun and the King shall bring thee to 
great honour. For myself, I take off this 
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ring from my gold-finger and give it unto 
thee, as a token of my admiration for thy 
brave conduct ; come hither." 

The boy, all smiles and blushes, held 
out the third finger of the right hand and 
was invested with the ring of honour; then 
the Atheling proceeded : 

'* Before I leave you, brethren, I wish 
you to note the great goodness and the 
providence of Almighty God, as my father 
expounded it to me ; for after I had fought 
in the battle at Stourmouth, I brought this 
boy with me in my ship and left the rest 
of our fleet behind. 

** Now, what would have happed if I had 
stayed at Stourmouth.^ 

** I should in all likelihood have been 
killed, or taken prisoner, and this boy 
would have been re-taken and carried back 
to Norseland ; then should he neither have 
learned to know our religion nor have been 
present here to save your Abbot. For on 
the very next day after I left Stourmouth 
did a large fleet of Anglian pirates swoop 
down upon our ships when the crews were 
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resting ; so that many of our ships were 
lost and much people. Domine Prior, I 
greet you all, and thank you for your 
hospitality ; come, Harold, we will say 
* farewell ' to the Lord Abbot ere we ride 
hence." 

The Chapter monks did obeisance ; and 
thus ended the Atheling s visit 



CHAPTER XIX. 



ARUNDEL CASTLE. 



The round tower which dominates the 
A run stood up gaunt and bold upon the 
verge of a steep declivity ; Arundel Castle 
had been given by the King to his eldest 
son in this month of August after his 
marriage with Egwina. Here the young 
lovers enjoyed the first months of their 
wedded life, riding over the breezy downs 
or sailing leisurely on the reaches of the 
winding river; sometimes they climbed the 
spiral stairway and emerged upon the flat 
summit of the tower, whence they could 
gaze westward over field and wood till the 
grey oudine of Bembridge Downs in the 
Isle of Wight closed in the scene. To the 
south they could descry the glittering sea, 
and trace the meandering Arun to its 
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mouth ; or if they looked to the south- 
east they could see the old earthworks 
on High-down Hill, which had been thrown 
up by the Britons long ago. But of all 
the walks that Egwina loved to take, her 
favourite was to Swanbum Lake, a sheet 
of clear water which lay embosomed in hills 
and woods. Here would the Atheling and 
Egwina sit and fish, or lie on the close 
turf and talk as the cool evening breeze 
sprang up. After being alone nearly a 
month in the Tower, they had sent for 
the Lady of Exe to visit them ; and she, 
as was her wont, busied herself much 
amongst the sick in the little town whose 
houses clustered at the foot of the hill. 

One evening, as Egwina sat watching 
her husband while he fished, he suddenly 
threw down his rod and flung himself on 
the turf by her side, saying : 

**0, my darling, how we shall one day 
look back upon these evenings with re- 
gretful wonder, thinking we were never so 
happy as now. It is so full of joy and 
peace." 
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Egwina turned her blue eyes upon the 
Atheling and sighed. 

** Nay, dearest, I did not mean to make 
thee sad with thought of change." 

** Yet change must come, Edward ; and 
I had been thanking God for letting me 
see these beautiful things before I die ; it 
may have been foolish, but I could not 
help a feeling that some great sorrow was 
in store for one of us ; and then I went 
on to think that domestic sorrow might be 
destined to hover about the possessor of 
such lovely acres even to the end of 
time." 

**Kiss me, dearest wife; kiss me again — 
there! let us have no more thinkings and 
forebodings, as thou lovest me; thou art 
too much of a poet to enjoy life; imagina- 
tion creates the shadows of coming ills, so 
that we begin to fear and suffer long before 
we need. I verily believe that this heathen 
bracelet thou wearest makes thee some-deal 
prone to witchcraft" 

Egwina laughed and patted the Prince's 
hand, saying : 
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" I was ever prone to think I could fore- 
bode, long ere I was allowed to wear this 
holy bracelet ; but, Edward, didst thou note 
that Lady Elfrida now wears the bracelet 
which she hung on the wall after her hus- 
band's death ? I wonder what that means ; 
yet dare I not ask her." 

" Elfrida seemeth much more content with 
her lot now, Egwina; she seldom sighs or 
speaks of her lost child. I think she hath 
found happiness in doing good to others — 
visiting the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction. '* 

** Yes, I am so very glad ; but who comes 
running hither? It is she." 

**Oh! Lord Atheling," cried the Lady, 
**a strange thing hath happened. Look at 
this ! it is my Lord's bracelet, the very twin 
bracelet of that I wear." 

The Atheling and Egwina started up in 
surprise with cries of wonder. 

** How did I come by it.*^ I will tell you 
as quickly as I can. I had been down to 
the lepers' hospital, and was returning by 
the pool, when I saw a large ship and a 
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great crowd round it. I drew near, and 
on the half-deck, by the rudder, I saw thy 
father's Captain Wulfstan talking with the 
Town Reeve. When the Norse seaman 
noticed how the throng made way for me 
and bowed and made their leg, he shaded 
his eyes with his hand and observed me. 
Then he waved his hand and came running 
towards me, and took me aside, saying, 
* Lady, I have just come from a little 
fight with three Danish ships, and I think 
I have caught a prisoner who may be 
welcome to thee.' 

** * I thank thee,' said I, * I want no 
more Danish captives; the Atheling once 
offered to give me for my slave the boy 
Harold; but when I saw how rudely he 
looked round at my moat and my barns 
and my manor, as if he were planning 
another ruin for me, I hated the boy ; and 
yet he hath become a Christian, I hear, 
and hath won great honour and the King's 
friendship.' 

** Wulfstan listened to me with a quiet 
smile, then slowly spake: 
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** * O Lady, dost thou remember how 
once I was shown in thy bower a bracelet 
like that which thy husband wore?* 

" * Yes/ said I eagerly, * what about 
it?' 

** * I think I have found its fellow/ he 
said, *or I am much mistaken,* and began 
feeling up his sleeve, and finally pulled off 
this very bracelet I hold in my hand/* 

" O Elfrida, they are very fellows ; how 
wonderful ! ** cried Egwina. 

" Is it not ? of course I thanked him 
and asked him to come up to the Tower 
and tell us all about it, as the folk were 
pressing round. Then he said low to me 
again : * I have found the bracelet, Lady ; 
that is worth something ; but I have also 
in the hold of my ship the jarl who was 
wearing it/ 

***Oh!' said I, not at first understanding 
what he meant 

** * If that jarl be the man who stole 
the bracelet from thy Lord's wrist, he may 
also be able to tell us whether he took 
thy child too.' 
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" * Ah ! ' I cried, a great light breaking 
in upon me. 

" Then he said, ' I have spoken with 
him, but he pretends he knows nothing 
about any child, or even how the bracelet 
was won. Yet I think he is lying, for he 
looks round in fear, as though he expected 
to be sawn asunder.' 

" * Bring him to the Tower,' I cried ; 
* there shall the Lord Atheling question 
him.' 

" ' Good, O Lady,' he said, * I have been 
at pains to find thee for this ; they told 
me at the mouth of the Exe that I might 
find thee here, so I came.' 

'* * It was a Christian act of kindness, 
Wulfstan ; I may not forget it,' I said." 

" How intensely interesting, Elfrida, and 
how painful the suspense." 

" Yes, Lady Egwina ; I feel that more 
and more as I think of it; for my boy 
may be living still in Norseland some- 
where, and some day — if this jarl will only 
reveal the truth — I may clasp him to my 
heart" 
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"Well, let us be returning," said the 
Atheling, " I am burning to hear what 
old Wulfstan shall say about his fight, and 
what the jarl may tell us about thy son, 
Lady Elfrida. Nay, do not hurry Egwina 
up this steep hill, I prythee ; all in God's 
own good time. And I must say that I 
think thou deservest to hear news about 
thy long-lost child, for thou hast taken 
such pains to live down thy sorrow, dear 
Lady Elfrida." 

The Lady made no reply, but gave the 
Atheling a grateful look. 

When they had climbed up to the tower- 
fort, lately strengthened with moat and 
mound by the King's order, they found 
Wulfstan holding his prisoner by a rope 
which was passed round the jarl's neck. 

•*Ho! Wulfstan," said the Atheling, "I 
seldom see thee but thou hast a live 
Dane on thy line ; what would the King 
say ? " 

"He would say, Lord Atheling, that I 
was a man of some judgment ; for it was 
I, methinks, who saved the boy Harold's 
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life, and he hath grown into the Lord 
Alfred's favour wondrously." 

"Oh! I thought it was I who begged 
his life at Stourmouth ; thou didst admire 
the boy for that he played so merrily with 
the menace of death; and I backed thee 
up, I believe partly because I saw on the 
boy's naked chest — do not tell Lady Elfrida, 
as it might buoy her up with false hope 
— well, I saw some marks tattooed over 
his heart that might fairly be construed as 
an imitation of our country's crest, the 
golden dragon." 

** Humph! I never saw such a figure. 
Lord Atheling; but nearly all these Danes 
have a ship, or a swan, or a porpoise marked 
on them ; so that I should not notice it 
over much myself." 

At this moment Egwina and Elfrida came 
up, the latter saying : 

"Will he speak? will he reveal aught 
about my little Athelstane?" 

The Norse Captain shrugged his shoulders 
and said in Danish : 

"This lady lost her little son when you 
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took this bracelet; can you tell her when 
the boy was taken, and where he is?" 

The Dane gruffly replied : "I did not 
take the armlet, it was my kinsman who 
took it; ere he died, he gave it to me, 
together with a score of captive Saxons 
of all ages and sizes; I know no more." 

When this was translated to Lady Elfrida, 
her face clouded over. 

" I am so sorry for thee," said Lady 
Egwina ; "it began to seem as if daylight 
were showing in the dark mystery that 
hides thy child." 

**God will be gracious unto His servant," 
murmured Elfrida ; " may I ask if this Dane 
may be sent up to Wolvesey, and hold con- 
verse with Harold ; perchance the two in 
talking together may give me some tidings." 

'*As the Atheling wills," said the Norse- 
man; "he can pardon the Dane an he will; 
but the King's orders are strict, that we 
should kill all pirates who land on this 
island to raise fire." 

"And where did this jarl land.**" asked 
the Atheling. 
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" At the western end of Wight ; there 
we caught him taking fresh water." 

** Let him live, Wulfstan ; if there shall 
be blame, I will bear all," said the Atheling. 

That evening Lady Elfrida sat long in 
silence, and the Atheling talked apart with 
Wulfstan and Egwina, fearing to disturb 
her thoughts. 

When Elfrida saw that the two men 
were closely engaged in talk of sea-fights, 
she said to her friend : " Egwina, remember 
thou art a Dane by birth, and I would thou 
couldst speak thy native tongue ; then might 
we together question this captive." 

" Nay, I can speak it a little, Elfrida ; 
for the boy, Harold, has been lessoning 
me at Wolvesey, ever since he left Athelney; 
so if thou art fain to question with the 
jarl, I will send for him into my bower 
yonder; but first I must ask Edward, for 
he is careful whom I see. Edward! we 
would see the captive jarl in my bower — 
Elfrida and L" 

"The Prince, laughing, replied: ** Dearest, 
i/ thou wert to say to me, I would fain 
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eat with a wolf, I could not refuse thee; 
but I should take strong measures to disarm 
the wolf" 

The Atheling then rang a silver bell, 
and ordered the house carl to bid the 
gaoler come with the Danish prisoner to 
my Lady's bower. 

When he was brought to the little circular 
chamber, made so cosy by soft skins of 
fox, and otter, and sheep, Lady Egwina 
graciously motioned to the jarl to be seated ; 
but she could not forbear to smile as she 
noticed how strange he looked with a long 
rope fastened round his neck, and the gaoler 
holding the other end, and standing stiff 
by the arras. 

Then Egwina began in slow faltering 
sentences : 

" Jarl, we want to be kind to thee, not 
to hurt thee ; dost take my meaning ? " 

The gleaming, grey eyes of the Dane 
were lit up with intelligence as he re- 
plied : 

'* Thy slave can understand ; he is thank- 
ful, Lady." Egwina turned this and all 
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his other replies into Saxon for Elfrida's 
benefit. 

**My Lord is the King's son, O Jarl; he 
will save thy life, if thou wilt help us to 
find the son of the Saxon Thane who wore 
that bracelet." 

'* Alas ! I know not the youth ; I know 
him not ; how should I ? I speak the truth ; 
I was not in my kinsman's raid. Yet if ye 
will give me time, I will go back to my 
home in the fiord and seek out the news, 
Saxon Princess." 

'* Saxon?" said Egwina, as a thought 
struck her, and she bent towards the Jarl 
and said, " Hear me, Jarl ; I am, like thy- 
self, a Dane by birth." 

The Jarl jumped up in excitement, the 
gaoler tugged at the rope and nearly pulled 
him backwards over his stool ; when ex- 
planations had been made, Egwina said, 
" I was left behind in this country when I 
was a little child; but kind folk of Wessex 
reared me, and gave me good nurture. 
For, believe me, Jarl, the great King of 
Wessex, who alone hath saved this land 
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from the raids of the North, ever wished 
to deal generously with his foe; Guthrum 
he trusted, was sponsor at his baptism, gave 
him lands in East Anglia; he would have 
planted more of thy countrymen on the land ; 
but he found he could not trust you so far. 
Even in the battle of Stourmouth, there 
were Danes of East Anglia fighting against 
us. So the wise and just King has passed 
a doom against all who invade this land — the 
doom of death ! Yet, O Jarl, thee we would 
save and carry to the King's great house, 
that thou mayst have converse with a captive 
lately taken in fight And that thou mayst 
trust me and know that I will save thy life, 
I swear it on this holy bracelet." 

So speaking Egwina kissed the bracelet, 
and then held it out to the Jarl. At first 
he merely glanced indifferently at the golden 
circlet, but when his eye caught the runic 
signs graven in the gold he dropped on 
his knees and pressed it thrice to his fore- 
head. Then rising, and holding up one 
hand, he cried : 

** By this, our most holy token, I swear 
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to be true to thee and to help thee; carry 
me whither thou wilt, I am thy slave hence- 
forth, faithful to the death." 

When this was translated to Elfrida, she 
gave the Jarl her hand to kiss, and Egwina 
told the gaoler to give him a supper of 
beef or pork, such as his soul loved. 

"Well, Egwina," said her friend, as they 
were left alone, "thou hast acquitted thyself 
wondrously; he understood thee from first 
to last; and how pleased the poor man 
was to find in thee a Dane. I see now 
how difficult it is to know whether a child 
be killed or taken alive; and also how 
hard it would be to know one's own after 
a many years. Heigh o ! we must be content 
if in this naughty world our roof be not 
burned over our heads, and if our friends 
are happy. I am so glad I came here, 
Egwina, just to see how happy a pair of 
doves thou and the Atheling are in this 
eyrie of yours. You will excuse me if I say 
that thy Lord looks like a boy, but thinks 
like a man, and feels like a woman. I am 
sure he shall one day come to great honour 
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and be a hero praised in the Saxon Chronicle 
that the King shall have written. Then 
there is thy dream, dear Egwina, and the 
great light that shall shine from thee out 
upon this naughty world. Dost thou think 
sometimes on this ? " 

The Lady Egwina embraced her friend 
in silence, and hid her face like a frightened 
child 



CHAPTER XX. 

HAROLD MEETS AN OLD FRIEND. 

It was September leaning ripe-fruited over 
the lap of October ; they had been very 
busy in the gardens of Wolvesey gathering 
apples and pears, plums and nuts ; for the 
season was early, and the summer had been 
hot. 

Teams of men had brought in the harvest 
from the fields, men who were as slaves 
bound to the soil on which they worked, 
who might be whipped if they were lazy 
or disobedient, but who thoroughly enjoyed 
life in fine weather, when meals were plenti- 
ful and the master was in a good temper. 
They had no such cares as come to free 
labourers who may possibly find themselves 
out of work and their wives and children 
on the verge of starvation. No, the serf 

Y 
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of old England was entitled to be merry 
at times, and was sure of being found a 
roof and victuals. If you had offered him 
such freedom as men have in the great 
areas of industrial competition, he would 
have declined your barren gift with a 
grin. 

The Queen had ridden into the harvest- 
fields to-day, giving her sweet glances to 
youth and maiden as they raked up the 
fallen swathes ; she had also been under 
the apple-trees, and her cheeks were like 
the bloom of a ripe pippin. There was no 
part of the King's varied workshops that 
she had not visited, for the King was away 
examining his forts, sailing up the Thames, 
driving out of ruined London the hucksters 
of many nations who had settled by the 
riverside, after having hunted the old 
citizens into the wilds and woods of the 
North. But it was almost supper- time 
now, and the Lady Elswitha sat with her 
damsels on the terrace awaiting the King's 
arrival. 

** How far didst thou say the fleet was 
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off, Ethel ward ? " she asked her youngest 
son, who with the Dane, Harold, had 
ridden down the riverside to reconnoitre. 

" An hour, mother; we hailed them, and 
they shouted, *A11 is well/" 

" If I mistake not," said Harold, " they 
had one of the Norse Captains with them ; 
I saw his men tugging at a rope along the 
bank ; for the water is low and they kept 
grounding on the shoals." 

'* And how art thou making way, Harold, 
in the King s dooms ? " asked the Queen, 
turning upon the boy her beautiful eyes, 
so that he blushed. 

*' Not so fast, dear Lady, with my studies 
of law as with Saxon song ; yet question 
me, and see if I know aught." 

"Not I, Harold ; here cometh Bishop 
Denewulf; he shall test thee better than I. 
Good even to thee. Bishop; I was telling 
this boy that thou wouldst test him before 
me in some of our dooms, that the King 
may have knowledge of his work in school ; 
for my Lord is sure to ask me, and I have 
been so busy with the corn in the fields, 
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the apples in the orchard, and other matters 
that I have neglected the boys." 

The good Bishop smiled and put his hand 
on Harold's head, saying : 

" My son, thy teaching began full late, 
as it did with me; yet we will not despair 
of catching up our more lucky neighbours. 
Now, suppose thyself a stranger come 
amongst us, and that thou hast robbed a 
man, what means have we of detecting thy 
crime and bringing thee to justice ? " 

" What means. Lord Bishop ? Why, the 
whole country is divided up like this ; ten 
families make a tithing, ten tithings make 
a hundred ; there is a hundred court held 
once a month in the open air ; if ye can 
catch me, I shall be cleared by oath, or 
by the ordeal of hot iron ; the oath of 
a Thane is equal to the oaths of six churls. 
If I were a liege man, a member of a 
tithing or of a guild, and if I escaped, the 
tithing would be bound to produce me or 
pay my fine ; if I were a lordless man, he 
at whose house I stopped last would be 
answerable. 
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'*I think," said the Bishop, '*thou art 
saying thy lesson by rote ; come, tell me 
what thy host should do if thou hadst 
stayed with him two or three days." 

Harold replied confidently, "If I had 
stayed with him but two nights, he might 
clear himself by oath ; but if three nights, 
he is bound to find me or pay my were- 
gild or fine, as if I had been one of his 
family." 

Master Johannes Scotus, who had been 
listening, now broke in and said : 

** A very pretty piece of rascality is this 
boy Dane ; he will come and stay three 
nights with me next time he wants to rob 
a hen-roost. I like not such law that 
makes the innocent suffer; pry thee Harold, 
what thinkest thou ? " 

** It is the King s justice, therefore it 
must be right," said the boy warmly. 

"A loyal heathen with a thick skull!" 
said the Priest- Philosopher ; "I thought 
thou wouldst say that the King, by mak- 
ing some one responsible in every case, 
made by that very means all crimes more 
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hard to commit ; for every citizen becomes 
a lictor, eager to detect and punish the 
criminal. Now, Harold, I too have been 
studying the King's dooms; suppose then 
that a slave boy has worked on Sundays, 
can he be punished for it?" 

" If he work by his Lord's orders, that 
Lord must pay thirty shillings ; if without 
order, he must pay hide-gild, that is be 
flogged ; but if he be a freeman, he must 
forfeit his freedom, or pay sixty shillings ; 
if he be a Priest, he shall forfeit double ; 
but an if a man forfeit his hide and run 
into a church, the flogging shall be for- 
given him." 

" The boy is like a spinning wheel ; one 
cannot stop him when once he is off with 
a hum. It seems to me a severe punishment 
to take away a man's freedom for working 
on a Sunday," said John the Scot. 

**Not a bit!" replied Harold with in- 
dignant fire ; " the King should know best ; 
and perhaps this great philosopher knows 
not that all slaves are freed every seventh 
year i 
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Harolds wrath made all the company 
laugh, and John replied : 

" I see I must beware of this young 
Dane ; he shall be accusing me of an 
offence and making me pay a double fine 
because the army is out." 

" That I cannot do," said Harold, ** be- 
cause the army is no longer out ; I can 
see the King and his men coming even 
now from the Ladies' Lake. 

At this all leapt up to see if it were 
true ; but even as they looked, the horn 
blew and the warders of the Kings 
gate challenged, and a crowd of freemen 
and slaves came running and cheering as 
they ran. 

The Queen waved her veil, and King 
Alfred lifted his spear aloft as he entered 
the great garth ; at his side walked the Lady 
of Exe and Wulfstan, and behind them 
came the captive Jarl with bent neck and 
lowered head. 

The King did not think it shame to kiss 
his faithful wife in front of the whole Court, 
his officers of the fleet, and his guests. 
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** I greet you all right merrily," he said, 
turning to the Priests, Abbots, and Bishops 
who were standing near, "and I make you 
all to know that we are passing hungry 
and shall not let you from supper longer 
than is needful to change our travelling 
dress and wash. Ha! here is my little 
witch, Elfrith; I have brought thee a 
heathen image from Roman London— a 
city on the Thames — oh! ye shall hear all 
about it when we come to the sweets 
and cakes. Ah! Harold, my boy, hast 
thou been mastering traitors again, like 
those of our convent of Athelney? or hast 
thou been learning to master thyself?" 

The boy was on his knees, kissing the 
King's robe ; great tears of joy and affec- 
tion were filling his eyes as he looked into 
the King's kind face. 

*'0 King, I am trying to master the 
traitor in my will, who would push me 
clean out of school to the woods and 
rivers ; he is a very dangerous beast." 

There was a general laugh, for the boy 
had spoken so seriously. 
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'*Lady Elfrida," said the Queen, **hast 
thou too been bearding the London 
robbers ? " 

**No, no, dear Lady," she replied, **Wulf- 
stan and I joined the King's fleet in the 
water of Hampton " ; then she added in 
a low voice, "We bring with us a captive 
Jarl who actually was wearing my dear 
Lord's armlet ! think on it ! " 

" Benedicite ! Elfrida, some news of thy 
child may yet come to thee." 

'* I had hoped so, but the Jarl says he 
got it from a kinsman, and knows no more 
about the raid. But I stay thee too long. 
Lady ; thou wilt go speak to King Alfred 
in private ere he come to supper?" 

It was a gay party that met on this 
autumn evening in the banquet hall of 
Wolvesey ; the officers glittering with brace- 
lets and necklets of gold, the ladies of the 
Court dressed in their most winsome hoods 
of silk with pendants floating behind ; bright 
robes they wore, circled with embroidered 
girdles and caught at the shoulder by a 
brooch of precious stones ; chatelaines jin- 
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gled at the waist suspended by heavy chains 
of linked gold. Then the Archbishop was 
there, whose purple chasuble reached to 
the waist, beneath which was a yellow 
dalmatic with long sleeves; and the Abbot 
of Newminster in his chasuble of green 
bordered with gold was beaming with de- 
light at seeing the King safe home. The 
King and Queen, both habited in purple, 
the King's favourite colour, sat at the head 
of the long table; King Alfred wore over 
his purple tunic a short cloak of light blue 
embroidered with gold leaves; this lay 
lightly on his left shoulder and set his 
right arm free — garters of gold at the knee 
bound his putties, or leggings, and from 
the knee were hung tassels of gold. 

As you looked down the table you would 
think that the men were wearing more 
ornaments than the women. 

When the feast was nearly over and the 
harp had been passed round, and snatches 
of song had been sung by all and sundry, 
and the tumbler had made folks laugh by 
his clever feats, and the story-teller had 
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come in to witch the company with thrilling 
tales of love and war and hunting, the King 
rose and commanded silence. 

** My friends," he exclaimed, "it is only 
right ye should know what we have been 
doing the last few weeks ; as there are so 
many members of the Witan present, both 
men and women, I feel I owe it to you 
to explain what I have ordered, that when 
the Witan next meets ye may decide with 
knowledge. 

**Our fleet rowed and sailed all along 
the coast of Wessex, Sussex, and Kent ; 
we visited our forts and distributed praise 
or blame as was required. Then we sailed 
up the Thames even as far as the ruins 
of the great Roman bridge by London's 
fort, or a little higher up stream. It is 
worth rebuilding, and I have given in- 
structions for the same and for a church 
to be built by the bridge-head on the 
north side, to be consecrated to S. Botolf. 
I fear that very few of you here fully 
comprehend the great position that London 
may one day hold. We naturally think 
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that Winchester is the greatest city in all 
the land ; it may be so ; but when I see 
that wide and strong river, the Thames, 
and compare it with this sparkling brook, 
up which we can hardly drag our laden 
ships, I am compelled to confess that I see 
a greater promise for the future yonder. 
London stands in ruins, her bridge broken 
down, her wharves decayed, her houses 
and temples unroofed and crumbling to 
their fall ; London's citizens are in exile, 
and only a rabble of outlanders, the scum 
of foreign nations, prey upon her vitals 
and traffic with any pirate who dares so 
far. London stands where the Lea runs 
into the Thames, both rivers being an easy 
waterway ; through her midst flows the 
Wallbrooke, making a lake or harbour for 
the ships that visit her. On the bank rises 
the old Roman fort ; this I have ordered 
to be repaired. On the south side of the 
river are remains of an old Roman city, 
the Southwark, as they call it, and a fort 
which commands the road to Canterbury 
and Dover. This southern city is easily 
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defended by marshes across which there 
be only two or three raised causeways. 
Round the northern city is a Roman wall, 
much decayed and fallen ; I shall refer this 
to the Witan, as it shall cost much to 
rebuild it. But the value of strong and 
high walls we know well at Winchester, 
and I hope we may be able to save London 
by those noble walls ; for over and over 
again has the Dane burst into that city, 
once so prosperous, and massacred the 
citizens. Yet even to this day do they 
keep some semblance of government ; for 
I found an officer there styled the Wick- 
reeve, who regulated the market, a King's 
hall where justice might be done, and an 
altar — for so they call it — where the rude 
justice of the land might be tempered by 
the equity of religion. An old Palace of 
the King stood in ruins north of Cheap 
and close to Atheling Street ; and a great 
Roman road runs north-west, as I am told, 
to Chester. As we rowed up the river, 
which winds upon itself above the city, we 
came to a shallow ford close by Thorney 
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Island; here at the high tide all the land 
is submerged for a mile or more, and here 
the Roman road, Watling Street, brings 
down one of its branch-ways, so that folk 
on foot can ford the river and only be wet 
to the middle. 

"Such, then, is the state of this old 
city ; but to one who considers not only 
what is, but what might be, and how in 
the years to come men may build great 
ships almost as large as the Ark in which 
Noah saved his family and the creatures 
of the earth — yea, when one considers these 
things, London springs up before us as 
the greatest market in the world — that is 
what our sons and grandsons must work 
for. I observe Master Johannes Scotus to 
smile at my words. Are they then the 
words of an idle dreamer?" 

" No, Sire, not at all ; if there was a 
smile on my face, I was not smiling at all, 
at all; it was a conceit I had that my 
native city of Cork would one day out- 
Herod and out-do this mighty London ye 
speak of; and I argue this from the fact 
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that on market-days in my native city 
there be more lean cows standing idle in 
the market-place than there be men-folk 
any day in the week in all London." 

King Alfred laughed, and the whole table 
laughed, at the whimsical Doctor; then 
the King said : 

'* Now, I must not detain you further, 
lest I hurt the patriotism of my learned 
friend, who has such an eye for lean beef; 
I will merely say that we landed where we 
liked without much resistance, drave out 
the Danes, restored the Saxons who were 
haunting on the northern heights, left a 
garrison to hold the fort, invited all who 
could work to build up the walls for good 
wage, and sailed down the river again 
without losing a single man. If there be 
here present Bishop or Thane who would 
keep London an open city, let him now 
rise and expound his reasons/* 

The King sat down amid a murmur of 
applause ; then followed a long pause, after 
which the Archbishop got up and said : 

**No one finds fault. Sire, with thy wise 
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purpose regarding London ; it is true we 
had not thought of re-building her walls. 
But the King has been there to see the 
land, and most of the King's counsellors 
have not We are beholden to King Alfred 
for the safety of this land; in all things 
that belong to war our wise Lord is facile 
princeps^ and in the arts of peace he is 
ever in the first rank; he must be a fool 
or a madman who would oppose the King s 
discretion." 

This short speech was applauded, and 
by none more vigorously than by Harold. 
The King, noticing his loyal passion, sent 
for him from the lower end of the table, 
and set him by the Lady Elfrida of Exe. 

Then at a word from the Queen the 
King sent for the Danish captive whom 
Wulfstan had brought. 

As the dark-robed Jarl was led up the 
hall with a rope round his neck, everyone 
turned to look at him; and Lady Elfrida 
whispered to Harold : 

" I want thee to make friends with this 
countryman of thine, and try to worm from 
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him the mystery which overhangs my poor 
child." 

But the boy paid no heed to the Lady, 
for his eyes were fastened intently upon 
the face of the Jarl ; the nearer he came, 
the more excited grew the boy; until, as 
the suspicion grew to conviction, he started 
up from the table, thrice called aloud : 
**01af! Olaf! Olaf!" and then, as the Dane 
started with pleased surprise, threw himself 
into the arms of the captive. 

Every voice was hushed, every eye fixed 
on the strange meeting of man and boy. 
After a long embrace Harold turned to the 
King with streaming eyes and said in 
Danish, as the King had often talked with 
him in that language: 

" O Sire, it is my father ; if I have gained 
thy esteem, restore him to me a free 
man; trust him, Lord King, as thou hast 
trusted me." 

The King replied in Danish, " Harold, 
I have not trusted thee in vain ; I will 
surely trust Olaf, if he will be my man 
and swear allegiance." 



z 
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The captive knelt and put his hands 
between the King's, saying, ** I swear to be 
true to the King of Wessex, as I am true 
Dane." 

•'Officer, take off his bonds," said the 
King, " and now, Harold, tell us more about 
thy father, and when thou didst see him last" 

"O Sire, it was at the battle of Stour- 
mouth, where I was taken prisoner, that I 
last saw my father." 

" No ! " exclaimed the Dane, ** the boy 
speaks in ignorance, O King; Harold has 
been bred and brought up as one of us, 
and I have been to him as a father; but 
he is no Dane by birth, but a Saxon ! " 

The astonished listeners murmured ap- 
plause in their excitement, when this was 
translated to them by the King, who further 
asked : 

"A Saxon .^ and from what part of our 
island ? " 

** That I know not, King, for my brother 
brought him when a little child and gave 
him to me with other children to rear and 
teach." 
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'*And did he give thee the bracelet at 
the same time?" 

** If I remember aright, he did." 

When the King interpreted this to the 
company, the Lady of Exe drew Harold's 
face to her and long scanned it for a look 
resembling her husband; but the boy seemed 
scared and troubled by the admission of 
Olaf that he was a Saxon; the poor boy 
only realised that he had lost a father. 

Then the King said, ** We must find out, 
if we can, who the boy is ; there is just a 
possibility. Lady Elfrida, that he may be 
thy long-lost son. Doth not his age cor- 
respond with the age that thy son would 
have, if he were alive?" 

** It is the same ! it is the same age. 
Alas ! now I falter when I ought to be 
strong and clear-headed. I prythee, Sire, 
ask the Dane if the child had the dragon 
of Wessex branded on his left breast" 

When the Dane was asked, he said he 
knew not; but he thought the boy had 
something like a snake marked over his 
heart. 
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*' I marked it with a hot needle — I should 
know if it were my marking!" cried Lady 
Elfrida in great trepidation; then turning 
to Harold, she cried, " Bare thy bosom, 
boy; let the King see for himself." 

Anon she dropped on her knees and 
buried her face in her hands. 

" Poor Elfrida ! " murmured the Queen, 
** she dare not look for herself." 

Harold hastily tore tunic and shirt from 
his breast, and the King and Queen both 
rose and peered into his fair skin, and both 
uttered a cry of surprise. 

** A snake or dragon it is," said the King, 
"but much defaced by time. Come, Lady 
Elfrida, dare to see for thyself whether this 
maimed snake be the very dragon thou didst 
trace upon thy baby-boy." 

Elfrida rose from her knees, dashed the 
tears from her soft brown eyes and looked 
eagerly upon the boy's bosom. 

Not a sound was heard as the lady traced 
with her finger the half obliterated lines ; 
then with a great cry she clasped the boy 
in her arms and kissed him again and again. 
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mixing together prayers and thanks to 
Heaven and endearing words. 

**Art thou certain?" said the King 
gravely; **by what sign in especial dost 
thou read on this boy's breast that he is 
thy son?" 

**0 Lord King, the dragon is nought; 
the dragon might have been a Danish snake, 
a token of some war-ship ; but thank God ! 
I wrote two letters beneath the dragon — 
and, I mind me, my Lord did chide with 
me, and said I was torturing the child with 
needless pain ; dost see that letter, O 
King ? " 

** I see a large A., but I cannot make out 
the other letter." 

** The other letter was E., for Elfrida ; 
and this A. was for Athelstane, my boy's 
name. O son, thou art Athelstane, not 
Harold! not Harold!" 

The boy looked at Olaf and smiled. 

"There!" said Elfrida, '*that smile! I 
can swear to that smile ! it was the way his 
father smiled ! and, fool that I am, I used 
to resent the way the Danish boy smiled; 
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it angered me exceedingly. Now, tell me, 
my son, why didst thou look so fiercely 
round at the bams and stables the first 
time I took thee across the postern bridge? 
I hated thee for it, because I believed thou 
wert Dane all over, and seeking rapine and 
plunder." 

**0 Lady," said the boy, "I could not 
help it ; I knew somehow that the stables 
were there; I had a feeling that I had 
seen them all before; I think I said so to 
thee, Lady." 

" Call me 'mother,' my darling Athelstane; 
I understand it all now." 

"May I call this Lady * mother,* dear 
my Lord King?" said the boy in the 
fulness of his loyalty. 

" Benedicite ! I think she be proved to 
be thy mother," said the King; "now ye 
must learn to love one another ; thou, Athel- 
stane, art my own god-son — I wonder thy 
mother forgot this — and I say to thee, be 
J^bedient and tender-hearted and reverent 
<jto her, for she hath long cherished the 
nUemory of a chubby-faced litde lad who 
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rode a forest pony well ; thou hast on this 
day lost a father and recovered a mother. 
But if Olaf will bide with us, and be a 
loyal son of Wessex, he shall not lose the 
son he hath adopted. Come, Elfrida, dry 
those eyes and take thy boy into the Scrip- 
torium for a good woman's talk, as thou 
knowest how. And, forgive me, dear friend, 
I hope thou art not fain now to hold his 
head under water?" 

The Lady laughed merrily — she had not 
laughed like that for twelve years, then 
making her reverence to the King, and 
agaia to the Queen, she took Athelstane 
by the hand and led him from the banquet- 
hall. 

**Well, Grimbald," said the King "thou 
must make a song about this finding of the 
long-lost son ; it is apt for music. I am 
glad to find that the brave Harold hath 
turned out to be a stalwart Saxon; let us 
fill up a horn of good mead and drink to 
mother and son — and as for the kind-hearted 
Olaf, who brought the boy up so carefully, 
take him to the lower end of the board 
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and ply him with such dainties as his soul 
loveth. We must have him leal and true, 
and the stomach, they say, lies half-way to 
the heart" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

QUIET TIME& 

The news soon won its way down to the 
valley of Exe fronting the Solent, and it 
set all the freemen and churls talking as 
they brewed the autumn brew. 

"To think that this long-haired Dane 
should come to be our Lord," said one. 

"Nay, nay, man alive ! thou dost mistake 
it. The lad, Harold, turns out to be our 
Athelstane ; the Dane was all along a Saxon, 
thou wottest." 

" So he be ! so he be I 'Tis wondrous 
hard to untangle one's thoughts when once 
they have got twisted in a ferly knot, so 
to say. Well! well! an he be like his 
mother he shall do, for she be a famous 
lady for curing the ague or the side-ache." 

"Ah! and 'tis not only her physic that 
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does the good, man : 'tis the honey of her 
smile and the sad eyes she makes over a 
poor man or woman. I swear 'tis worth a 
week of rheumatic torment to get her for 
an hour's nursing." 

"Aye, boy, it is, by my soul! Dost re- 
member the last time our Lord King rode 
hither .-^ how he was one minute laughing 
so pleasantly with the falconer in the garden, 
the next he turned all white and shivered 
and sank down all of a heap in a sweat of 
devil's torment? Dost not remember how 
we summoned our Lady, and how she 
brought way-bread and betony, and bathed 
the poor King's temples?" 

** Dear Saint ! I may never forget it. We 
all thought the great King was dying; all 
the gardeners leaned over their spades and 
said their prayers. Why, if the King were 
to die, what would become of us ? He is 
our father, saviour, our — nay, I believe God 
sent him just to show us how we ought to 
live; I solidly do!" 

" Our Lady, though, she never lost heart 
about him. She sent for furs, and wrapped 
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his feet warm and cooled his head, till he 
fell asleep like a child." 

** That a did, I remember ; and our sweet 
Lady wept for the joy of it, and told us to 
go and sup and make no noise. Aye, boy, 
if the young Thane be of a kidney with 
his mother, we are bound to be happy and 
blissful" 

A few days after this talk was held, the 
Lady of Exe and her son, together with 
half a score of servants, rode down from 
Winchester. When they drew near the 
gravel-slope that leadeth down to the manor, 
Lady Elfrida sent on her retinue in front. 

" Look, Athelstane ! it was under yon oak 
that I was thrown with thee on the day we 
lost thee ; and here is the wooden bridge 
over the moat where it angered me to see 
thee stop and stare round thee. I little 
thought that all this gear belonged by right 
of birth to thee, that thou wert Lord here, 
dear boy." 

" Oh, mother ! say not those words. So 
long as thou livest I am thy servant : to 
others the Thane, to thee the obedient son. 
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Did not our own King so command me? 
Saints ! it is so sweet having a mother to 
talk to, to take care of, to tend with all 
observance, that I shall never want to wed 
a younger woman. I am full content with 
my little mother." 

** I thank thee, Athelstane, for those 
loving words: God hath been more than 
kind to me; He might have sent me a 
son rude and rough, grasping and cruel ; 
but I bless the Lord of Heaven! He hath 
given me a true son." 

" Mother, we must both also thank the 
King, for it was he who had me taught 
and chastened and lessoned ; but that which 
drave the heathen spirit out oi me most 
was watching the dear King in his own 
home. One might have thought that a 
warrior, a hero, a conqueror like King 
Alfred might have been sometimes a little 
proud, a little hasty, a litde selfish; but he 
is all humility, ready to learn, quick to 
forgive, ever thoughtful of others. I hope, 
if they read the Saxon Chronicle in the far- 
off days, they shall show the holy Father 



^ 
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in Rome how our Alfred lived. Never, I 
am sure, was there human creature who 
more truly deserved to be canonised as a 
saint than Saxon Alfred." 

"My dear boy, how I love to hear thee 
talk in this strain ! I fully agree with thee, 
but there are many untoward things done 
in this world : even at Rome the cardinals 
cannot always know what is just — it is so 
far away. And God leaves many unjust 
things unaltered, ill amended, as if He 
would fain persuade us to look for a more 
perfect home in Heaven. But I see our 
good people waiting on the garth yonder 
to welcome home their young Thane. 
Remember, my son, that they have lived 
with us always, they and their ancestors ; 
our joys, our sorrows, are theirs ; our 
mutual happiness depends on mutual good 
feeling. Greet them like kinsmen, and de- 
serve their loyal love." 

The boy learnt his lesson well ; he rode 
in bare-headed amongst them, returned their 
salutations, kissed their little . children ; then, 
as he gained the topmost step which led to 
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the porch, he made a little speech, with such 
a dimpled cheek, smiling all gladness, that 
he won their hearts at once. 

** Dear friends," he cried, ** as I am found 
to be no black Dane at all, but a plain, 
honest Saxon boy, I hope ye shall learn 
to bear with my failings. I need not ask 
your pardon for having been an outlander 
so long, for ye know I could not help 
myself; yet were the Norsemen kind to 
me, taught me to catch fish and hawk and 
hunt; they had even begun to give me 
lessons in fighting when the Atheling 
stopped that, and brought me to another 
school at Athelney. There, too, as ye have 
heard, perhaps, I had a little fight for the 
Abbot's safety — they called me there the 
* rascal Dane ' ; but if ye will call me * our 
good Thane' I shall be heartily content, for 
I have learnt from the King that God ex- 
pects every man to do his duty, and then 
only doth He make him happy." 

"And that boy," said to himself the 
oldest house-carle, ** was a heathen Dane 
a bit ago!" 
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The autumn of 885 was passed very 
pleasantly by the newly-wedded pair in 
Arundel Castle. Oft-times the Atheling 
had to ride along the coast and be absent 
many days; but the Lady Egwina did not 
mope or complain. She was always busy 
doing something for somebody else; her 
few Ladies who kept her company plied 
distaff and spinning-wheel, while the Prin- 
cess illuminated some book of prayer, or 
some hymnal for church or abbey. This 
was her especial delight, this she excelled 
in most, though her singing won most 
applause. For Saxons were more able to 
appreciate music than painting. 

Then would come back her true love 
with a great clatter of galloping horses, and 
out would run the Atheling's bride, bare- 
headed, her yellow hair floating behind her, 
as she rushed to the embrace of her boy- 
lord. And the rough men would smile 
and wink at each other, and one would 
say : 

" Didst a' see the Princess Egwina, lad ? 
that's the wife for me ! no fond pride holding 
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her back, no foolish shame forbidding her to 
show her love : she was reared in a farm- 
steading, and she says and doeth just what 
she feels, bless her!" 

- A few days before Christmas the King 
sent the learned monk of St. David*s, his 
tutor Asser, with a present of books and 
Christmas cheer. 

When he arrived, the Atheling had not 
yet returned from a long inspection of the 
south coast defences ; they had supped and 
Egwina had sung some Welsh songs after 
Asser's instruction; then the monk had 
played on the harp and amused the ladies 
by singing in Welsh, his long dark hair 
being tossed wildly about his shoulders ; 
then, as they sat round the crackling fire, 
Egwina said : 

** Now tell us how they fare at Wolvesey 
— first, the Queen, fares she well.'^" 

*' The Lady Ethels witha is always beautiful 
to behold, always full of business in the 
day-time, always kind to us Priests and 
clerks. By the way I think it was a grand 
step when King Alfred laid it down that 
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every Parish Priest in his church should be 
deemed to hold the rank of Thane. That 
was to ennoble learning at one stroke. 
And in sooth the King is careful that 
Parish Priests, as well as Bishops, should 
be men of sound learning ; though to find 
such is oft-times no easy matter. Yet our 
schools at Winchester, Malmesbury, Athel- 
ney are doing good work for us." 

"And the dear King — I hope his malady 
hath not tortured him of late.*^'' 

" I thank God, it hath not been quite 
so tyrannical this winter ; thou knowest, 
daughter, that the King is but in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age, and we are hoping 
that God may restore him to sounder health. 
Yet what feats hath he performed already! 
and I wish now to tell you all of his last 
resolve ; for it chanced that on the feast of 
St Martin, the eleventh day of November 
just past, the King and I were sitting in 
the King's chamber, talking about many 
matters, as was our wont. And it so 
happed that I recited to him a quotation 
from a book. The King heard it attentively 

2A 
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and pondered it deep in his heart Then 
suddenly plucking a little book from his 
bosom, wherein were written the daily 
Courses and Psalms and Prayers which he 
had read from his youth up, he bade me 
write therein that same quotation. But I 
could not find any empty space in his 
book, for it was already quite full of many 
a matter. Therefore I made some small 
tarrying, chiefly thereby to stir up the 
bright intelligence of the King. And when 
he urged me to make haste and write it 
speedily, I said unto him, *Wilt thou that 
I should write it on a separate leaf, for we 
may yet find more writings that may please 
thee?' *Try that plan,* he replied; then 
gladly did I haste to make ready a sheet, 
and wrote that extract down, and more 
also. And every day after have we been 
adding to the store. For it is written, 
'The just buildeth on a small foundation, 
and little by little passeth on to more.' And 
as soon as I have written down a passage, 
so soon doth King Alfred set himself on 
the spot to read and interpret it in the 
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Saxon tongue. Thus by degrees shall this 
new book of his grow to the size of a 
Psalter ; he calleth it his handbook, because 
he keepeth it at hand both night and day, 
and draws therefrom no small comfort." 

"O Master Asser," said the Athelings 
wife, " if Lord Alfred had not been a 
King, he should have been the most 
learned Bishop in Christendom." 

" Ah ! Lady Egwina, and what hindrances 
too he has to bear ; think of it ! from twenty 
years of age he has been incessantly worn 
down by his unknown malady ; so that he 
seldom knows one quiet hour, wherein . he 
is not either bearing the pang or depressed 
almost to despair by the dread thereof. 
Then what cares of state surround him! 
day by day hath he embassies from foreign 
lands, even from the folk that dwell by 
the Tyrrhenian Sea and the uttermost parts 
of Ireland. Yea, I have recently seen 
letters directed unto him by Abel, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. Again, he hath divers priests 
sent with gifts even unto India. In this 
very year did Ethelhelm, Alderman of 
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Wiltshire, take to Rome the alms of the 
King and of the Saxons; and nothing is 
done but the King knoweth it. 

"And yet all the while the King never 
slacks nor stays in his tendance on the 
helm of the Kingdom ; nor yet in his 
teaching of all his goldsmiths, and his 
craftsmen, and his falconers, and his hunts- 
men ; nor in his building of churches and 
palaces, stately and costly beyond all the 
elder wont — and these all by new plans of 
his own. Nor yet slacked he ever in 
attendance at Divine service. Daily, to 
wit, hears he mass, and the day Hours 
and the night Hours. And by night, too, 
is he wont to haunt the churches, unbe- 
known to all his folk; yet will he join in 
prayer with outlanders no less, if need 
arise. An Alexander he is with the soul 
of a Solomon, and the medley thereof 
transmuted by the spirit of Christ." 

The Ladies heard the Welsh monk in 
silence; his ending was too sacred and 
solemn for them to applaud, and Egwina's 
eyes were brimful of tears. 
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Soon Master Asser retired to his chamber, 
and then the Ladies indulged in a little 
scandal, seeing that their Mistress had 
gone to her bower to be alone. 

" The Welsh be ever like that," said 
one, "small and witty, musical and full of 
words ; they love praise a nd oft-times 
deserve it too." 

**Yea," said another, **they are more 
learned, more graceful, more civilised than 
the Saxons ; and how we ever came to 
conquer them, I know not.** 

** I know why," said a third ; ** I have 
heard my grandfather say that they be so 
vain and quarrelsome, they can never agree 
together ; hence they invited hither strangers 
to their own undoing. But this monk is 
the King^s loyal friend, and I like him 
well." 

When at last the Atheling came home, 
and it was too cold to take boat, and 
Egwina's health stayed them from riding 
all the way to Winchester, they spent a 
happy, quiet Christmas in the old castle 
of Arundel. 
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The boy-bridegroom never forgot that 
Yule-tide, the only one he ever spent with 
Egwina ; though he had in later years 
other wives, and became King of the 
Angles and Saxons, and had little time for 
reflection, yet sometimes when he was 
alone the memory of this peaceful Yule-tide 
came to him, and he would sigh and send 
his thoughts on their way to the spirit of 
his first-beloved ; or he would call his son 
to him in some twilight hour and tell him 
how beautiful and how good his mother 
was, and would repeat some of her cher- 
ished sayings. 

It was Christmas Eve, the snow lay 
softly on the terraces and on the sloping 
turf, on the dark branches of the oaks, 
and on the sides and sills of the lancet 
windows ; inside the great tower crackling 
wood fires were roaring a welcome to the 
poor and needy of the little town, who 
had been invited to play games and sup 
in the banquet-hall. 

After mixing with her humble guests and 
laughing at them burn their fingers at snap- 
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dragon, or dip in the water-tub at bob- 
apple, or run screaming round as the 
blinded man spread out his arms, the Lady 
Egwina sought her chamber and her book. 
She was alone in front of the fire and 
read for a while; then her hands sank 
down, her eyes dimly gazed into the 
spluttering logs, and finally closed. 

Half an hour afterwards the Atheling 
came in like a whirlwind, full of the glee 
of the young folk below, and he was be- 
ginning to say, " My darling, I wish you 
could have stayed longer, it was such — " 
then he started as he saw Egwina's face 
flushed and tears on her eyelashes. 

"It is nothing, Edward dear ; I felt a 
little tired, so I came here for a rest, and 
reading I fell asleep." 

** But thou hast been weeping, dearest 
wife! I ought not to have let thee bide 
so long alone. Where then were thy 
Ladies ? " 

" I desired to be alone ; but I did not 
know I had been weeping; it must have 
been in my sleep ; for I have slept, and — 
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oh! Edward, my sweet Lord, I have 
dreamed a second dream as vivid as that 
I dreamed aforetime in the freeman's stead- 
ing ; it seemed very real to me, and I 
knew not that it had made me so sad ; 
but God's will be done ! " 

** What dream was that ? lo ! I will sit 
here at thy feet, dearest, and thou shalt 
tell it me; it was my old nurse who told 
me thy first dream. She firmly believed it 
was a prophecy, and now we shall soon 
see, Egwina." 

The Atheling pulled Egwina s face down 
and kissed her burning cheek; then they 
talked a little of old times, and their first 
meeting in Oswine's home, and of the long 
ride to Shaftesbury, during which they had 
got to know each other so well, and had 
exchanged confidences, and imparted mutual 
hopes and fears, ever looking into love-lit 
eyes, and feeling that God must have 
brought them thus together to live side by 
side for ever ; so over-mastering was the 
sympathy, so pure the love that knit their 
souls and hearts. 
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*' But the dream, Egwina ? I must hear 
it," said the Atheling, as he turned towards 
the hearth, and struck a blazing log that 
shot up a myriad stars of fire. 

" I suppose thou must know it, dearest ; 
though I would rather have kept it to my- 
self. Well, I dreamed that heaven had 
sent us a little babe : a dear little boy, with 
such a wealth of yellow hair! and I saw 
him christened, but I was not holding the 
child ; I saw the Bishop sign him with the 
sign of the Cross, and I saw a faint aureole 
of light flicker about his head. And, Ed- 
ward dear, we named the babe Athelstane; 
it was thy fathers desire, because he 
wished the child to grow like his eldest 
brother — I did not quite understand this, 
sweet my Lord; who was this Athel- 
stane ? " 

"Thou hast not been told? When he 
was a full-grown man, Egwina, he gave up 
all power and greatness, and sought seclu- 
sion in prayer and fasting ; he lived for 
some years in the monastery at Glaston- 
bury, then in Cornwall as a hermit. My 
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father loved him exceedingly, and ever 
sought his counsel and advice. He died 
in the year 877, and thou hast known him 
by his name of St. Neot" 

" Of course I have ! so he was the King's 
eldest brother, and he gave up his earthly 
crown for a heavenly ? If we have a boy, 
let him be called Athelstane." 

There was a short pause, then the Athel- 
ing murmured, ^*The dream, Egwina?" 

**Ah! yes; I had not half finished my 
story; for again I saw my babe in the 
streets of some great city; King Alfred 
was holding him in his arms, and I was 
not there ; then there stepped from the 
crowd a stately lady, who smiled and held 
out her hands, saying very sweetly : 

" ' Poor little one ! give him to me, and 
I will cherish him as my own.' Thereat I 
wept, for I knew not why a strange woman 
should tend my babe. And while I dried 
mine eyes the vision changed ; for me- 
thought I saw the great banquet -hall at 
Wolvesey crowded with guests of high 
degree; and that same stately lady of 
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whom I spake came forward, leading a 
gallant boy of twelve years or so by the 
hand till they reached the great chair where 
the King sat, clad in purple and gold; she 
said, with a little laugh : 

" * This is the baby boy that was — the 
child of the unfortunate Lady Egwina — ' 
thereat the King checked her, saying, *Say 
not unfortunate, my daughter ; say rather 
blessed, for God hath called her to Him- 
self/ 

"And the stately lady inclined her head 
and said, *Thou sayest well, Sire; but I 
would she could be here to witness how I 
have done my duty to the boy. See ! is he 
not strong and well-knit for his years ? ' 

"Then I saw how the King called the 
boy to him, kissed him on forehead and 
cheek, and murmured in his ear, *Thy 
grandfather welcomes thee, Athelstane, and 
bids thee try all tHy life to serve God as 
purely as did thy holy namesake, and to 
serve thy fellow-men as lovingly as did thy 
sweet mother; moreover, thou shouldst rival 
thy father in all feats of arms and of the 
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chase. Wilt thou think on these things to 
do them, dear boy?' 

**And I heard my boy's voice, loud and 
clear, answer, as he bent his knee, *Yea, 
Sire ; I will do my very best ; but first shall 
I ever try to follow in the steps of my 
grandfather, God helping me.' 

"Thereat King Alfred smiled, and bade 
one bring him a Saxon sword in a golden 
sheath, and a belt set with jewels ; when 
these were brought the King rose, and with 
his own hands buckled on the belt and 
sword, saying to the boy, * Kneel down,' 
and aloud, * Take heed, O my Thanes, and 
be witness hereafter that now I do bless 
my dear grandson for King after my son 
Edward ' ; and the King laid his hands on 
him, and prayed over the boy — and I was 
not there!" 

Poor Egwina wept very piteously, nor 
could the Atheling comfort her, for he felt 
his own heart wrung by the plaintive 
tones of his wife. **Weep not, dearest, 
weep no more; after all it is but a dream. 
Why, thou art a fine, buxom woman, one 
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of the strongest in the land ! Why should 
sickness or — or death come to thee? Put 
away such cruel thoughts ; they are perhaps 
natural to thee at this time; but we will 
be strong, and hope, Egwina. 

She stroked his hand and smiled pen- 
sively ; then said, after a pause, *' The King 
said to the stately Lady, 'daughter.' Then 
I knew it must be the Lady Ethelflaeda of 
Mercia, whom I have never yet seen. If 
she is very kind, I would not mind, not 
much mind, little Athelstane living with 
her." 

" Nay, nay, my darling, stay those sobs 
and tears; it shall not be good for thee to 
be so deeply moved ; I must speak to our 
good leech indeed." 

"No, do not that, Edward ; in sooth I 
will be brave and merry. Why! it is 
Christmas Eve, and I have spoilt all thy 
mirth ; pardon me, darling. I must be 
mindful of what the King said of me, that 
I thought of others. Much do I fear that 
I am thinking too much of myself just now. 
Yet kiss me on this Christmas Eve, Edward, 
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King that is to be — though I may never 
see it — and so good-night." Then, as she 
was leaving the chamber, she turned and 
said, ** If aught should befall me, my 
darling, find thou another mother for the 
little one." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

WAITING FOR TIDINGS. 

It was dismal doing for the poor hungry 
churl in winter- time ; wooden hovels without 
window or chimney were not very inviting 
abodes; the stinging north-easter had a 
habit of stooping to the chink under the 
door and rushing in to take you rudely by 
the nose and finger; you were glad even 
when a fall of snow came down and drifted 
four feet deep against your shanty ; that 
at least blocked up some of the crannies 
in the wall. Then if you had picked up a 
few sticks in the forest and set them to 
bum on your stone-hearth, what a reek 
of pungent smoke made your eyes water! 

Well, there was one comfort for the churl ; 
the King in his palace was not much better 
off. He might have a few books to read, 
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and his new invention of little towers of 
horn to protect his candles would save the 
light from the intrusive draughts, and stay 
the grease from guttering. But even the 
King, and his belted earls, and his hooded 
Priests, Abbots or Bishops, were all mighty 
glad when the April sunshine gleamed 
through the smiling tears of spring, and 
furs might be cast aside, and smoking fires 
might be dispensed with. 

Yet if the nipping air of winter held others 
in a cold lethargy, not so did it hold King 
Alfred ; for then he read more assiduously, 
and translated more copiously, turning his 
favourite authors from their crabbed Latin 
into the Saxon tongue, that every lettered 
hind might some day look therein, and 
grow more wise. It was the promotion of 
Christian Knowledge that Alfred cared for 
most. He had insisted on the sons of his 
Thanes and freemen being taught their 
own tongue, their own literature; it was 
not Latin he had them taught, but good 
English ; not words he wished them to 
study, but ideas and fruitful thoughts. As 
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he sits in his little library towards the end 
of April, with the dark-haired Asser writing 
by his side, he dictates, and sometimes Asser 
hesitates and seems to doubt if the King 
has grasped the meaning of the Latin ; 
then they discuss the passage in a friendly 
spirit; and, if the King be wrong, he con- 
fesses his error most handsomely. 

"Ah, friend Asser, to think that a Briton 
all the way from St. David s should be able 
to teach the King of Wessex ! but we will 
change all this some day. Let every free- 
born youth abide at his book till he can 
well understand English ; that is my law ; 
and we shall soon see a difference. Why! 
in the olden days men came hither from 
foreign lands to seek instruction; and they 
shall come again." 

** I think our work shall have some good 
result," said the monk of St. David's, **and 
when it is known that King Alfred has 
enriched Orosius with a sketch of the latest 
geographical discoveries in the North, added 
to the history of Baeda many ripe thoughts 
on government, fired the cold philosophy 

2£ 
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of Boethius with generous confessions of 
the goodness of God, scholars will pardon 
a few lapses in Latinity, Sire." 

'*lf scholars shall not, at least humble 
readers may; to such I say, do not blame 
me if any know Latin better than I, for 
every man must say what he says and do 
what he doeth according to his ability. 
Asser, we have given the folk some English 
Prose to study; before us they had only 
ballads and battle-songs. In the Chronicle 
which we have begun I hope to have set 
a fashion which may never flag; for if it 
be good to read of Alexander and Caesar, 
of Socrates and Cato and Cicero, surely 
the good men of our own nation should much 
more be studied, known, and admired. So 
shall our youth love their country with 
their eyes open to her glories. Heigho! 
how the sun shines yonder upon the hills! 
that maketh me think of Arundel — I wonder 
why, Asser? 

** There be hills all round Arundel, Lord 
King, as there be round Winchester." 

" After rain sunshine — after tears come 
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smiles — perhaps 'tis so ; God grant it ! The 
Lady Elswitha hath sent no messenger yet?" 

" No, Sire ; save to say that she arrived 
there safely three days ago. 

** It is a troublous time for the Atheling, 
too; the boy, they say, hath not gone a 
bow-shot from the tower since April began." 

** I fear that the Lady Egwina be all too 
superstitious, my Lord ; she dreams dreams 
and affrights the Lord Atheling too much." 

** I know it, Asser; her imagination sways 
too strong, and is apt to tinge the colour 
of her faith in God's protecting care; still, 
we must not judge her." 

" It will be well if our anxieties are over 
soon. Lord King; because the Reeve of 
London hath writ that the walls be finished, 
and he claims the fulfilment of thy promise 
to come with pomp of war to refound the 
ancient city." 

** So soon ? they have worked well, then ! 
and the Port- Reeve, thou say est, hath writ 
a letter! that is better still. Ha! Ha! I 
chid him merrily when I was there last 
year, for that he could not lay pen to 
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paper; and now he can write! Poor man! 
how his thick fingers must have struggled 
in the inky slough!" 

" Hark ! Sire, a horn ! a messenger 
comes with good tidings." 

'' God be thanked ! tra-Ia-Ia ! as plain as 
can be ; run, Asser, run and fetch the rider 
to me with all speed." 

As the monk hurried away the King rose 
and paced the room ; he was smiling and 
thinking of the time when they told him of 
the birth of Ethelflaeda, and again of the 
Atheling. A Thane, bespattered with mud 
from his bare head to his sandalled feet, 
came to the door and made obeisance. 

" Good news, I hope ? " said the King, 
grasping his hand firmly. 

"Very good. Lord King; the Atheling 
hath a bonny son." 

**And the mother?" The King's face 
wore a wistful look. 

**The Lady Egwina is well and passing 
happy, Sire ; and the Atheling is like a boy 
with a new falcon ; he sings and whistles 
and carols all over the grounds." 
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**Ha! ha! Thane, thou and I know what 
the feeling is when God first sends a little 
human soul to tend and teach; it is happi- 
ness tremulous with hope and fear; it is a 
glimpse of heaven through the clouds of 
sense." 

The Thane bowed; poor man, he had 
never known such feelings himself, for he 
had only known such a day as an appro- 
priate time for ordering flagons of mead 
and metheglin, and for feasting his neigh- 
bours and house-carles. Then he bethought 
him he had a letter in his pocket, and pro- 
duced it. 

" Go to the buttery hatch, friend ; eat and 
drink to thy fill. Ho ! Asser, here is a letter 
from the dear boy — how gladsome he is ! " 

The King perused the letter in silence, 
then read it aloud to Asser. 

**To my dear father greeting and love. 
This letter maketh thee happily to know 
that we have this day a little son — mother 
says * a beautiful boy ' — and I must not gain- 
say her. Egwina is so content, and her 
anxiety is at rest ; she bids me say how she 
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worships and loves the dear grandfather, and 
hopes he will soon come down to see us. 
The Bishop is here, and I tell him we will 
have the little lad received into the Church 
on the third day ; for I know the law well 
enough, and I do not wish to be fined thirty 
shillings for neglecting to have my babe 
christened before the month be out Yet, 
to speak seriously, as the Bishop is here, 
Egwina would have him christen the child 
soon and name him Athelstane. Oh ! father, 
I cannot write what I think and feel about 
it; but thou knowest. God have thee in 
His holy keeping! From thy happy son, 
Edward Atheling/' 

The King looked out of the window and 
mused full long; Asser sat down at his 
manuscript and wrote; presently little feet 
came tripping to the door, and a child's 
voice cried, "Father, may I enter?" 

"Come hither, Elfrith," said the King, 
and, stooping down to the merry face, he 
kissed her gaily, saying, " Dear my child, 
canst thou guess what news has come from 
Arundel this morn?" 
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The little girl looked round at Asser, and 
then up to her father, and said, *' Edward 
has won the horse race with his new grey 
mare. " 

" No ; guess again, little witch ; what 
sort of doll should you like best ? " 

" I care not a scot for dolls. Father 
dear, as thou wottest But, I have it! a 
new little foal has come; Edward promised 
to give me a foal ! " 

"Thou art shooting near the clout on 
the target; though I hardly think Egwina 
would like it to be called a foal ; in short, 
Elfrith, there is a new little babe born in 
Arundel Tower, and thou art an aunt." 

" Is that all, Father ? how very unin- 
teresting ! " said the child indifferently. 

" Oh ! thou little horse-mad rogue ! to 
think I should have so madcap a daughter! 
but perhaps it may interest thee more if I 
tell thee that to-day is to be a whole holi- 
day; go, tell thy brother, and bid him 
inform the master of letters and logic — a 
whole holiday — go I " 

'' Really ? and because I am an aunt ! 
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I thank thee, Father; Ethelward and I 
can now go bird-nesting or to the eel- 
ponds. Oh ! how sweet it is to be an 
aunt ! " 

As Elfrith tripped away, singing a snatch 
of some old song, the King listened a while 
with a smile on his lips, then said to 
Asser : 

"What different things delight the young 
and the adult. There was a time, not so 
long ago, when I thought the greatest 
happiness in life was thundering, spear in 
hand, after some tusker in the forest ; now 
it seemeth a far higher joy to laugh with 
them that do justly rejoice; poor Edward! 
I can understand how light his heart is 
tjow That anchor he hath thrown out on 
life's bank shall make all his course more 
steady ; what thinkest, Asser ? " 

**Yea, Sire, a child is a sort of anchor 
to a parent. But I know not that the 
Atheling needed any steadying ; he is too 
fond of the sports of the field, it is true; 
but we may have stormy times to front, 
and more Danish raids to hurl back; and 
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he who hunts well fights well, as thou hast 
often said." 

*'What I think so promising in the 
Atheling is his ready obedience to his 
father, his loyal submission to the least 
hint of my will. Oh! Asser, it is of 
little service that the father be wise, if 
the son squander his energies. I thank 
God that the Atheling feels ever more 
and more that life is a trust. He can 
laugh and sing and enjoy the pleasures 
of life; but he never neglects his plain 
duty ; he never excuses himself, if he fails ; 
there is promise in the lad." 

"A boy so fathered and so mothered 
may well bear good fruit, Sire." 

" Beware, Asser, beware ! let no flatter- 
ing speech fall from thy lips; because, if 
I should one day give thee Amesbury 
Convent, thou mightest think I was repay- 
ing thee for the glozing words"; so 
speaking, the King went away to the 
Cathedral, where he thanked God for the 
good news. 

On the next day a second messenger 
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came from Arundel bringing good news 
of all ; on the third day another messenger 
rode in very hot ; he too brought good 
news from leech and Bishop. 

On the fourth day came a letter from 
the Queen, describing the christening of 
the child, and stating how happy the young 
parents were. 

On the fifth day came no messenger at 
all ; nor was the King surprised. " How 
soon we grow accustomed to God's gracious 
favour," he had said to the Abbot, when he 
inquired the news. ** I really must make 
time to ride down and see this new prodigy ; 
thou rememberest, Grimbald, that the Lady 
Egwina dreamed before she was married 
that a light shone from her which filled all 
the land; if this were prophetic, this little 
Athelstane may live to unite Wessex and 
Mercia and Anglia into one kingdom. 
Think on it! yet more unlikely things than 
that have come to pass, Grimbald. It was 
the want of union that brought the Romans 
into Britain. There is nothing which knits 
peoples together like a common danger. A 
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common interest unites us in a selfish bond, 
but a common danger gives room for the 
play of higher motives. For my part, I 
prefer a common danger." 

" God grant the child may prove to be all 
we hope, Lord King ; as for the Lady 
Egwina, if dreams come to the innocent and 
the good as angels from Heaven, then I can 
well believe that Heaven might choose so 
pure a medium as the Lady of the Atheling. 
She hath spent many an hour in the church 
yonder." 

So the busy day went by ; and after the 
noonday meal the King reviewed his troops 
and their little horses which were to carry 
them before long to London. Then he 
gave an audience to foreign embassies in 
the great hall ; afterwards he held a court of 
justice, and reviewed some sentences given 
by his aldermen in far-away provinces. For 
oft-times these were disputed and brought 
before the King. Then supper time came, 
and after supper the glee -men and the 
minstrels and the story-tellers wiled away 
a pleasant hour; and the ballads of old 
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battle-days were sung before the officers to 
make them proud of their country, while 
the King rested his elbow on the table and 
his head on his hand, and let his thoughts 
go wandering back to Ethandune and Ash- 
down and Athelney and Gainsborough, 
where he first met his darling Ethelswith. 
So immersed was King Alfred in his mem- 
ories of old time that he took no heed when 
a house-carle with a white face knelt at his 
side and whispered. It needed a sharp 
plucking of his long sleeve by the Abbot to 
awaken the King to that which was before 
him. 

" Eh ! what sayest thou ? " he sharply cried 
to the house-carle. 

"The Queen would speak to thee in 
private, Lord King." 

"The Queen? art thou mad? She is 
at Arundel Tower, fellow." 

"The Lady Elswith hath ridden hither 
in great haste, Sire. She bids me summon 
thee alone to her bower so soon as thou 
canst seek her presence." 

The King looked round at his courtiers; 
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every face wore the same expression ; sur- 
prise had passed into fear; fear was 
growing, wide-eyed, to consternation. 

When the King suddenly rose and left 
the hall, there was a great silence; then 
the Abbot mumbled, and those next him 
stretched their necks to listen ; then travel- 
stained officers came in with woe writ on 
their brows and sorrow shining in their 
eyes, and dismay and despair sitting heavily 
on their tongues ; but they let fall four 
words only, and it was enough. All the 
gay company lapsed into gloom; the men 
whispered and shook their heads ; the 
women wept and sought their own cham- 
bers. Then the torches were put out, and 
the banquet-hall became as a chamber of 
death. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



A NEW LONDON. 



When the King stood by the tapestry 
which concealed the entrance to his Queen's 
bower, he saw the Lady Ethelswitha fallen 
on her face upon a couch, while all her 
golden hair fell in a neglected tangle about 
her, and some of it touched the ground. 
She was sobbing. 

" Darling ! " he cried, and sprang forward 
to lift her in his arms. 

"O Alfred, it was so sudden, so dread- 
fully sudden!" 

**But, my Queen, I know not what hath 
chanced ; is the Atheling killed ? " 

**Oh, no! — ^pardon my selfish grief — the 
Atheling is very well, considering his heavy 
sorrow; but poor Egwina is reft from the 
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dear boy. She passed away last night, so 
quietly, even in her sleep." 

The King said nought for some moments, 
then he asked : 

**Was there no warning — no symptom of 
coming ill ? " 

" My wise woman has been with her, 
dear my Lord. She did not look for any 
serious trouble. When she called us in the 
night it was too late. Egwina lay cold and 
still, a heavenly smile upon her lips." 

" And the dear boy ; how doth he bear 
his burden?" 

"All through the night hours, after we 
were called, he sat looking at his wife's 
marble face, and neither wept nor spoke. 
Then I sent the women from the chamber, 
and drew his head upon my bosom, and 
at last his tears came. After the tears he 
spake, saying, * Mother ! ' oh, so piteously. 
I replied, * Darling son, tell thy sorrowing 
mother what thou knowest' And he made 
an effort then to control his grief. At first 
he could not say anything for the heavy 
sighs that shook him ; afterwards he spake 
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more freely. ' She always believed that this 
would befall her, mother ; her very dreams 
helped to encourage her in despair, though 

she tried to be brave and content for my 
sake. " I shall die young, I know," she was 
ever wont to say. The day after our child 
was christened she told me that she had 
heard angels calling her by name as she 
slept, and she added : " If they come again 
and call me, Edward, i must leave thee; 
but the child will be well taken care of, I 
am sure. Thou knowest how I dreamed 
that the King, thy father, gave little Athel- 
stane to a stately lady whom he addressed 
as daughter; she shall bring him up as a 
prince should be trained. And thou, my 
poor deserted Lord, must wed with another 
who shall tend thee better than I have 
done, but love thee better she never can I " 
she wept a little, and I tried to 
■ talk of other things, thinking her 
ided some guidance; but she ever 
Ro the same subject, that she must 
» away, for the angels were calling 
5o I kissed her and bade her 



wno sncui 
done, but lo 
^^Aneat sht 

^^^^^Kd. 
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remember that she had duties to perform 
on earth ; and the angels might call till 
they were hoarse or ever I would yield to 
their clamour. 

***On this she smiled a little and said, 
** There, that is speaking with thy mother's 
fire ; thy father would never doubt the 
heavenly call." And long held she my hand 
and looked beseechingly into mine eyes ere 
she would let me go from her room; and 
this was the last time I saw her alive.' 
Poor Edward ! he will feel his great loss 
more and more. I thought it best to take 
horse and ride over to tell thee, dearest. 
They will bring her body hither for burial ; 
then we can try to comfort or console the 
stricken one. The babe seemeth full strong 
and healthy; my wise woman shall keep 
him at Arundel for a month or so, and 
then bring him to us." 

"Thou hast arranged all very well, 
dearest, as thou art wont; we must wean 
the young man from his great sorrow after 
the burial. Fortunately I have much work 
for him to do ; I would have him ride 

20 
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presently with an escort into Mercia, to 
arrange for Ethelred Alderman and Ethel- 
flaeda to meet me a month hence in the 
new-built city of London ; out of Mercia 
he shall ride with them along Watling 
Street down to the Thames by London 
city." 

The funeral was held shortly after the 
Queen's return. Oswine Thane and his 
old mother were there; and the Atheling 
had a long talk with the latter after the 
service, in which she recounted all she 
could remember of Egwina's childhood. 
The Danish armlet, which had fallen from 
Egwinas wrist on her last night and had 
been found near the cradle, whither it had 
rolled, was being kept for Athelstane when 
he should be old enough to wear it. Lady 
Elfrida of Exe with her son, Harold Athel- 
stane, as he was now called, were summoned 
to Wolvesey; the latter was growing tall 
and strong, and, though nearly two years 
younger than the Atheling, pressed him 
hard in feats of leaping and shooting. For 
very soon after the funeral of Egwina, in 
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order to divert the Atheling from his sorrow, 
games were set on foot and horse races, in 
which the Saxons take great delight. And 
Harold Athelstane acquitted himself so well 
that, after the Atheling, he won the loudest 
praise. 

The Queen, in congratulating him, said, 
"We are not a whit envious now of thy 
prowess as we might have been hadst thou 
been a Dane." 

Harold louted low and kissed the 
Queen's hand; then, looking up into her 
great brown eyes, asked a boon of her. 

*' A boon ? the son of my dearest friend 
asks a boon? first tell me what it is, dear 
boy ; for I love not to play question and 
answer in the dark." 

"It is that I may ride with the Atheling 
into Mercia, Lady." 

** I will speak to the King about it ; he 
will surely ask thy motive! so thou must 
search in thy head for a sound reason or 
two, like a subtle courtier. Ha ! ha ! " 

The boy laughed, as he saw the Queen 
was laughing; just at that moment who 
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presently with an escort into Mercia, to 
arrange for Ethelred Alderman and Ethel- 
flaeda to meet me a month hence in the 
new-built city of London ; out of Mercia 
he shall ride with them along Watling 
Street down to the Thames by London 
city." 
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Queen's return. Oswine Thane and his 
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had a long talk with the latter after the 
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could remember of Egwina's childhood. 
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been found near the cradle, whither it had 
rolled, was being kept for Athelstane when 
he should be old enough to wear it. Lady 
Elfrida of Exe with her son, Harold Athel- 
stane, as he was now called, were summoned 
to Wolvesey; the latter was growing tall 
and strong, and, though nearly two years 
younger than the Atheling, pressed him 
hard in feats of leaping and shooting. For 
very soon after the funeral of Egwina, in 
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order to divert the Atheling from his sorrow, 
games were set on foot and horse races, in 
which the Saxons take great delight. And 
Harold Athelstane acquitted himself so well 
that, after the Atheling, he won the loudest 
praise. 

The Queen, in congratulating him, said, 
"We are not a whit envious now of thy 
prowess as we might have been hadst thou 
been a Dane." 

Harold louted low and kissed the 
Queen's hand ; then, looking up into her 
great brown eyes, asked a boon of her. 

** A boon ? the son of my dearest friend 
asks a boon? first tell me what it is, dear 
boy ; for I love not to play question and 
answer in the dark." 

"It is that I may ride with the Atheling 
into Mercia, Lady." 

** I will speak to the King about it ; he 
will surely ask thy motive! so thou must 
search in thy head for a sound reason or 
two, like a subtle courtier. Ha ! ha ! " 

The boy laughed, as he saw the Queen 
was laughing; just at that moment who 
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presently with an escort into Mercia, to 
arrange for Ethelred Alderman and Ethel- 
flaeda to meet me a month hence in the 
new-built city of London; out of Mercia 
he shall ride with them along Watling 
Street down to the Thames by London 
city." 

The funeral was held shortly after the 
Queen's return. Oswine Thane and his 
old mother were there; and the Atheling 
had a long talk with the latter after the 
service, in which she recounted all she 
could remember of Egwina's childhood. 
The Danish armlet, which had fallen from 
Egwina's wrist on her last night and had 
been found near the cradle, whither it had 
rolled, was being kept for Athelstane when 
he should be old enough to wear it. Lady 
Elfrida of Exe with her son, Harold Athel- 
stane, as he was now called, were summoned 
to Wolvesey; the latter was growing tall 
and strong, and, though nearly two years 
younger than the Atheling, pressed him 
hard in feats of leaping and shooting. For 
very soon after the funeral of Egwina, in 
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order to divert the Atheling from his sorrow, 
games were set on foot and horse races, in 
which the Saxons take great delight. And 
Harold Athelstane acquitted himself so well 
that, after the Atheling, he won the loudest 
praise. 

The Queen, in congratulating him, said, 
"We are not a whit envious now of thy 
prowess as we might have been hadst thou 
been a Dane." 

Harold louted low and kissed the 
Queen's hand; then, looking up into her 
great brown eyes, asked a boon of her. 

** A boon ? the son of my dearest friend 
asks a boon? first tell me what it is, dear 
boy; for I love not to play question and 
answer in the dark." 

"It is that I may ride with the Atheling 
into Mercia, Lady." 

** I will speak to the King about it ; he 
will surely ask thy motive! so thou must 
search in thy head for a sound reason or 
two, like a subtle courtier. Ha ! ha ! " 

The boy laughed, as he saw the Queen 
was laughing; just at that moment who 
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into the poor Wick- Reeves eyes so ear- 
nestly, listened to his replies so courteously, 
that he soon forgot his timidity and played 
the host witli something of the profuse hospi- 
tality for which his greater successors are 
justly famed. 

" I fear that London appears to thee but 
a deserted city, Lady," the Wick- Reeve 
remarked. 

** Saint Lois ! when we fared down from 
the northern hills and saw the great walls 
standing so stout and stubborn, I said to 
my Lord, * This city shall compare with the 
best in Mercia.' But when we rode down 
Watling Street and saw the great waste of 
open spaces, the ruins of Roman London 
crumbling almost beneath our feet, I felt 
some-deal sad. But yet my father, I know, 
shall praise ye, for your fortified walls are 
strong to resist the foe ; that must come 
first ; the rest will follow as traders grow less 
timid. And indeed, what order ye have 
already among the citizens ; though there 
are, I heard, a many Danes that have settled 
here, they make as good citizens as the 
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Saxons ; they welcomed us with leg and 
bonnet full courteously." 

" Yea, Lady ; they are industrious and 
well conducted are the Danes, living mostly 
on the south bank, some also by St. 
Clement's Church. Say, hast thou yet seen 
the great Palace we were building for the 
King, north of Chepe ? it is hard by Athel- 
ing Street, and looks on the market." 

" I must see it ere I go, Master Wick- 
Reeve," replied the Lady ; then, lowering 
her voice, she said in his ear, **Hath the 
King informed thee that he intends to make 
over this city to the care and protection of 
Mercia? No.f^ then keep the news quiet a 
while ; the whole power of Mercia, thou 
wottest, shall be at the disposal of London 
in her hour of need.*' 

*' Ah ! God bless King Alfred ! that is in 
good sooth to be a father of his people ; for 
we are but a feeble folk here as yet, and 
cannot walk alone." 

'* How now. Master Wick-Reeve!" shouted 
Ethelred Alderman from the other end of the 
board, " Thou hast some curst Thanes living 
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on the hills yonder. This very morning, as 
we rode through a wood on a high hill, we 
heard cries as of a maiden in distress. This 
youth, Harold Athelstane, and the Lord 
Atheling galloped off to see what was 
toward ; I rode after with some spearmen, 
not a whit too soon ; for we found our 
young friends at spear-thrust with a grey- 
haired badger of a man and a couple of 
ill-looking serfs. What were they doing 
when ye rode upon them, my Lord 
Atheling ? " 

"They were whipping a pretty young 
woman who was crying mercy," replied the 
Atheling ; that was enough for us, to see a 
woman being so foully hurt. I pinned the 
old fox through the left shoulder, and he 
rolled into the bushes ; then the serfs tried 
to pluck us from our saddles, and the old 
knave got up and flung a spear which 
missed his aim. Then ye came up and 
spoilt our sport, brother Ethelred." 

"I do not like risking good lives for 
nought," said the Alderman; "well, we 
stayed to question the woman — she was. 
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as it seemed, the wife of a drunken Thane, 
who oft-times flogs her like a dog. He will 
do so no more, as the Atheling with his 
last sword-cut severed the sinews of the 
Thane's right arm." 

'* He richly deserved his fate, Lord," 
said the Wick- Reeve ; ** I know the drunken 
cur too well ; he hath been a thorn in our 
side too, and hath been put to penance 
afore for ill-treating his young wife." 

Thereat the Wick- Reeve's scrivener and 
lawyer smiled and said : 

**Yes, Lord Ethelred, it is true he was 
condemned to a fast from flesh meat for 
the full period of seven years ; but what 
did this naughty Thane do but compel all 
his freemen and slaves, and many others 
whom he hired, to the number of eight 
hundred souls, to come to his steading and 
fast for three days and a few hours ? by 
which he maintained that he had performed 
the penance pronounced — a, fast of seven 
years — ^and if you calculate the hours of 
these eight hundred men who fasted for 
him, the tale of hours is exact/' 
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**On my soul," quoth the Atheling, "if 
I had known he was such a cunning rascal, 
I would not have sliced him quite so 
hard. Ah ! but when I think on his 
dear, pitiful wife I feel I struck in a good 
cause." 

"It is over much drink that turns honest 
men to vice amongst us Saxons," said the 
Alderman of Mercia ; " we have foes without 
and foes within ; and I misdoubt if the foes 
within us be not the more dangerous." 

At this moment a loud blast of ox-horns 
rang through the hall. 

** The King s galleys be in sight ! " 
"Break up the feast!" "Hence to the 
water-side ! " 

All repaired to the great wharf to see 
the gallant sight; and as the Wick- Reeve, 
preceded by his marshals and apparitors, 
brought the Lady Ethelflaeda through the 
river gate, Phrygian bonnets were doffed 
and many worshipful folk bent the knee. 
For all knew that the tall and stately matron 
was the daughter of the great Alfred, herself 
a leader of spearmen when the need should 
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come ; and they were proud to be able to 
show her honour. 

In the great open spaces within the walls 
you could hear through the gate-way the 
horses of King Alfred's mounted men 
champing their bits and pawing the ground. 
But just MOW every eye was fixed on the 
wide flood of waters, which was bearing 
on its silver bosom three long snakes — so 
the folk called them. 

And when with even rhythm of sturdy 
stroke the war-vessels came near enough 
for the people to discern the details, a mighty 
roar of welcome uprose. 

** See yon black flag at the stern ? " cried 
one of the crowd, **that is the magic banner 
of the Danes which the King took from 
them ; when the raven drooped they argued 
defeat; when it spread out and pruned its 
wings, they knew they should win and 
hold the death-stead ; the raven is ours 
now, and the golden dragon floats proudly 
above him. God save the King ! " 

The shout was taken up and iterated, 
till the echoes crossed and flouted one 
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another with turbulent clamour ; and pigeons 
and sea-gulls, which had followed the royal 
ships, soared high in the air and screamed 
defiance, making a canopy of white and 
whirling wings. 

So the three royal galleys swam like 
swans towards the landing-place, there 
gracefully turned, and brought up with 
their high-raised beaks up stream. 

The King and the Queen, the Lady of 
Exe, and many Court Ladies were the first 
to step on shore amid the plaudits of the 
new city. 

** Affairs of state come first, Master 
Wick- Reeve," replied the King, when 
something was said about dinner, "and I 
will ask thee and the officers of the City 
Guard to ride round with me that we may 
inspect the fortifications ; then we will 
accept the city s hospitality." 

The Wick- Reeve was mighty glad, and 
so was his fair spouse; for it would give 
the knaves more time to set the tables in 
order ; as it was, they had been obliged to 
set the Alderman of Mercia and his retinue 
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down to dinner two hours before the 
King's arrival, because there was no room 
for all to dine together. 

As the King's horse was being brought 
to him and he was just setting his foot 
to the stirrup, a thought struck him and 
he came back to the Ladies. 

Amongst these stood a burly woman 
holding a babe in her arms. The King 
beckoned to her to give him the babe, and 
a great silence fell on all as he took the 
long bundle of clothes carefully on his left 
arm and said with a smile : 

'* I must not forget my first duty. Lady 
of Mercia; which is to hand over to thy 
safe keeping this little treasure — our dear 
boy's eldest son, and the son of a saintly 
Lady whose loss I shall never cease to 
deplore. The Atheling will in private give 
thee some special precautions about the 
babe; for he is already versed in the 
subtle ways of the nursery, and is more 
skilled in leechdom than I ever was." 

Thus the King, with these last words 
of badinage, mingled laughter with tears. 
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and took care that no gloom should settle 
on any face this day. The Lady Ethel- 
flaeda received the babe tenderly, took the 
silken fold from his face, kissed him, and 
said as she looked towards her brother: 

"This trust will I keep religiously, dear 
brother; we will love and tend thy child 
as it were our own, remembering how thy 
dear wife in a dream sent her from heaven, 
saw the King deliver him to me, as he 
hath just now done ; and I call this people 
to witness, that I intend, God helping, to 
do my duty to the child." 

The King said Amen ! and the people 
shouted, ** We are witness ! " 

Mothers looked at the Atheling and 
rubbed their sleeves across their eyes. 

"At this age to be a widower!" "Poor 
young man ! " "But is not the Lady 
Ethelflaeda every inch a Queen!" "And 
who is yon smiling matron who taps the 
young Thane's face so lovingly and laughs 
with eye, mouth, and voice ? " 

"Ah! Elfrida," said the Lady of Mercia,'' 
"it does me good to see thee look so 
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happy and so winsome— and this is thy long- 
lost boy ! he will make a stout captain ! " 

Lady Elfrida was all too happy ; tears of 
joy were in her eyes, and in her heart a 
deep undercurrent of gratitude. Suddenly 
she asked : 

** But where is the Queen gone ? I had 
quite forgot her!" 

Then one of her women came and 
whispered : " The Lady Elswitha bade me 
say, if any asked for her, that she had 
business in Chepe; and in sooth, Lady, I 
saw her go up to the wife of the Wick- 
Reeve and heard her say, *Thou art in 
some trouble, I can see it by thine eyes, 
mistress ; thou wouldst go home and see 
how the scullions and the cooks and the 
knaves are faring ; I know that trouble. 
Come, pretty mistress, bring me with thee 
to thy lodging in Aldermanbury. We two 
will help prepare for this great com- 
pany.' There ! Lady, I heard all that ; 
and the Queen of Wessex is even now 
ordering the tables of the Wick- Reeve." 

** Hush ! Marion, not so loud : the folk 
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might not undcxstaxid dial \amiy senrice is 
soiDeumes a Ra>'al pri^-ikge. Dear Lady, 
is she not a Queen among Queesis ? " 

But the news leaked oat. and by evening 
there vas not a matron in all LondcMi who 
would not have rebelled against her hus- 
band, if he had dared to qieak aught 
against the Queen. 

In West Chepe, where there was plenty 
of room for the folk to stand and listen, 
a wide platform had been raised in order 
that King Alfred might the more easily 
address the citizens and soldiers. 

Thither after the mid-day dinner all re- 
paired, nor did they nearly fill the great 
open space, which extended south to the 
river and west to the church of Sl PauL 
The Wick- Reeve first called for "great 
silence!" as the King wished to say a few 
words to his faithful subjects. 

*' Men of London," he cried in a manly 
voice that thrilled through the great as- 
sembly, ** 1 have lately come from viewing 
your strong walls, and I give your Reeve, 
your builders, your architects, my true thanks 
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for carrying out my wishes so thoroughly 
and so well. I prophesy that these walls 
shall save London from ruin and her 
citizens from death in any siege that may 
follow. Some of you may be able to 
remember that London was stormed by 
the Norsemen in the year 851, and that 
since then she has lain desolate and well- 
nigh deserted, save when occupied as 
winter quarters by the Danes, as in 872. 
From this day in the year 886 I bid you 
date the birth of a new London, which 
shall grow and flourish from age to age 
until she shall become the Queen of Cities. 
Fifteen years have I sat on the Throne 
of Wessex, and what changes, by God*s 
mercy, have we seen ! When I began to 
be King, the heathen were masters of the 
east, the centre, and the north of this Island; 
they swept round our coasts, invaded our 
rivers, and carried fire and sword into every 
town and hamlet. Now the Danes are shut 
up in East Anglia ; their leader, the whilom 
conqueror Guthrum, hath been baptised into 
our faith and hath sworn allegiance. 
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" The Britons of Cornwall and Wales 
are my friends, and they have sent an 
embassy hither to greet me to-day. Mercia 
and Wessex are as one people; their 
Earl is wedded to my daughter, as ye 
wot; and Northumbria with the Scots also 
have sent a friendly embassy to this our 
city. Abroad we have no foes, none who 
wish us harm ; the good Pope Marinus, 
who at my prayer hath freed the English 
school at Rome, hath sent me his blessing 
and great gifts, more especially a piece of 
the holy Rood. All Anglekin have come 
in unto me — think, I pray, what that 
means! for when a nation, or an empire, 
agrees in perfect unity, none may do them 
harm ; but if only one outlying portion be 
disaffected, it is as though an apple bore a 
tiny pitted speck of disease; the ill shall 
spread and all be ruined Therefore I 
charge you to foster the love of all who 
live in the kingdom : even the Danes shall 
one day be as sturdy patriots as any Saxon, 
if only we treat them wisely. I now call 
for Ethelred, Earl of Mercia. To thee, 
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my son, I intrust this City of London, to 
thee and to thy noble wife, that ye may 
serve her in her wealth and in the time of 
her adversity; and see that London do 
never again neglect her walls and her 
towers, and so be suddenly betrayed to the 
invader. This with my last breath I will 
lay upon you : Guard London ! guard her 
well! But there is one enemy which no 
walls can defeat, and that is sin ; spiritual 
villainy — oh ! keep that from us ; for the 
Eternal and the Almighty Father cannot 
forgive a nation that knows not God. But 
pray ye to Him humbly, for He is very 
merciful. He beholds all we do, and He 
will recompense us according to our works. 
My friends, I had more that I wished to 
say to you, but the hour of my torment 
hath come; I can no more." 

The King's leech rushed forward to catch 
the King, who sank back into his arms 
with a face of marble pallor. 

Then the Lady of Mercia stepped forward 
and held up her hand and said : 

" Good People, be not affrighted nor 
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dismayed ; for this grievous sickness doth 
constantly possess my father. Think, then, 
the more on his wise words, and know 
how he loves God and all Anglekin, who 
thus laboriously strives to do his duty under 
torment so dread. Let us all together pray, 
'God save King Alfred!'" 

And the whole city was moved to cry, as 
with one voice, "God save King Alfred!" 
**God save all Anglekin!" 



THE END. 
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THE BOYS' ODYSSEY 

By WALTER COPLAND PERRY 

With Illustrations by Jacomb Hood 

In The Boys* Odyssev^ by Mr. Walter Copland Perry, the storjr of Ulysses is related 
as it was put together by Mr. Perry for a boy of seven years old, in language modelled 
on that of Butcher and Laud's translation ; but the story is told continuously from 
the bq^ning of the Trojan dispute, and not as in Homer with an interwoven narra- 
tive. 
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TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN 
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TaUs of the Spanish Main^ by Mr. Mowbray Morris^ is a selection of episodes 
from the most romantic chapters in all history. Mr. Morris tells in dmple, nervous 
English, but with great spirit, the story of Columbus to begin with, then the discovery 
of the Great South Sea by Balboa, and the discoverer's sad end. Then he passes to 
recite the career of Francis Drake to his home coming from the sack of Venta Cnu : 
and lastly, he tells the story of £1 Dorado, the facts and legends that survive as to its 
existence, and the wild adventures undertaken in its quest. The book is, in short, a 
book of vivid historical narrative dedicated to a boy and written with an eye to boys, 
and perhaps on that account all the better reading for more critical readers. 
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INSECT LIFE: 
Souvenirs of a Naturalist 

By M. J. H. FABRE 

Translated from the French by the Author of Mademoiselle Mori 

With a Prefece by David Sharp, M.D., F.R.S. 

Illustrated by M. Prendergast Parker 
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The Toung^est Girl in the School 

By EViELYN SHARP 
With Illustradoiis by C. £. Brock 

The Youngest Girl in the School is a story by Miss Eyelyil Sharp, the authoress 
of Wjfmps^ and other popular books of fairy talei*. 'I'hU book is specially designed for 
girls in their teens, and relates the experiences of a little girl wno has been brought 
up in a large family of boys, and without a mother, so that she really comes first into 
contact with girl nature when she goes to school. Miss Sharp treats her girls' school 
in very much the same spirit of frank realism as the author of Tom Brown treated 
Rugby, and conveys in tne same way her ideal of what the head of a school should 
be Tike. Both her girls and her l>oys have a deal of human nature, and grown-up 
readers will find her book a very amusing document, none the less pleasant for its 
realism. 
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By MRS. MOLESWORTH 
Author of Carrots^ etc With Illustrations by H. R. Millar. 

The Wood-pigeons a$uL Mary^ by Mrs. Molesworth, with inctures by H. R. 
Millar, is a story about a little girl who made friends with two wood-pigeons in a 
London Square, and met them again in a forest and was taken by them into a fairy- 
land of all the doves, and saw the white Dove-Queen. 
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Illustrations by S. Rosamond Praeger. 4to. Picture Boards. 
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